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T this critical period in 
America’s history, when every 
life must be protected as never 

before and when the utmost efhciency 
is essential in every industry, it is 
merely consistent with our National 
progressiveness that Lee Union-Alls, 
for both men and women workers, 
should so rapidly supersede the old- 

fashioned, dangerous and unsani- 


tary work clothing. The fact that 
this new garment protects the wearer 


from the menace of loose ends catch- 
ing in machinery is sufficient reason for 
the adoption of it by large factories 
but in addition it is better made, longer 
wearing and immeasurably more com- 
fortable than old-style work clothing. 
Insist on Lee Union-Alls. There is 
only one Uniton-All—the Lee. 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind 


Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
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Directions for 
Every 
Emergency 





First Aid Book—Free 


The Vital 15 Minutes For Safety’s Sake 
In every home there comes a time of accident Have B&B Dressings Ready 


or emergency. Nearly everyone at some time faces W 
: ik . ’ rank y .R Yressines. There athis: 
a vital 15 minutes—before the doctor comes. Double-Sure Products iy sk you tobuy the B&B Dressings. Thereasonisthis: 
nT . ; ‘ There can be little protection in first aid if you use a 
Chen a First Aid Book—the right one —may casual dressing. If the skin is broken—even slightly 
save serious consequences. Without it you may 
do the wrong thing or do nothing. It is folly to 
take that risk. 
We have asked Dr.G. M. Blech —an eminent authority 
to write us 2 First Aid Book. He has been Director- 
in-Chief of a Red Cross Field Corps. He is a Major in 
the Medical Corps of the U. S. Army 


it may intect the wound 

All B&B Dressings that would be applied to wounds 
are repeatedly sterilized. After they are wrapped they 
are sterilized again by live steam following a vacuum To 
the very center of the package every germ is killed. The 
wrappings are sealed to keep out contamination 


| very home should h ive suc h dre ssings const intly on 





ome . C 4 hand lor satety sake they should be B& 3 These ire 
The book is clear and complete. It contains 90 oe + dauble.cuce 
illustrations. It tells what to do in any sort of accident, wd ; \ / ; , 
. » - - | repare for emergencies with B&B Surgical Dressings. 
in any form of poisoning. Also what to do for ‘ > > 
\ « pre suy from your druggist what you need 
Hemorrhage Sprains Frostbite gold} ” 
Fainting 4 alien Sunstroke : \ oot) Gauze \' ] B&B Absorbent Cotton B&B Bandages 
. , 
. ' BVO ie Se? | »sive Plaste . 
Shock Dane Drowning i pian. “res \ B&B Gauze B&B Adhesive Plaster, etc. 


Write For the First Aid Book 


And nearly any thing else whic h may happen. 
That is, what to do before the doctor comes. 












It is not to urge home treatment. a “ ‘¥ us: ind we ill n J oul 
We offer this book free, postpaid, to - hee pF mic Ly eo 08g Ad aa 
any home NES aT ( a ia lla taiallcade 
Addre Bauer & Black, Limited 

9O Spadina \ve loro 


Always call the doctor—remember 
First Aid is only first aid 
BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 
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j The New Series 19 
t Studebaker Cars HIS New Series 19 Studebaker LIGHT-SIX is a roomy, powerful, 
4 * < ‘ . . . . . 7 . 
remarkably easy-riding five-passenger car. It is an ideal family car. Its 
B lin D light weight, durability, low gasoline consumption and tire economy combine 
+ ; con Fs ° . . ° 
cauhyjul in Lesign to make it one of the most desirable light six-cylinder cars on the market. 
Thoroughly Modern = . , —— . i a : . 
eck ly Rioh There is also a New Series 19 Studebaker LIGHT-FOUR touring car 
ROESY Lug of exceptionally high quality and surprisingly low price, and a new BIG-SIX 
seven-passenger touring car of striking beauty and perfect appointments. 
The LIGHT-FOUR $1125 - 
Che LIGHT-SIX . $1585 The 40,000-mile test given original models of each car, over the storm- 
} Soe: : swept roads of the United States and Canada and through the blizzard-drifted 
Phe BIG-SIX $1985 prrs A, : : ; 
snow on the Chicago Speedway, thoroughly proved their mechanical excel- 
F. O. B, Detro lence and sturdy construction. 
\ Studebaker quality, dominant for 66 years, is reflected in these cars. 
f ‘ry. J “ r x 
STUDEBAKER ; 
; , : , . { 
E Detroit, Mich. South Bend, Ind, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Green, Yellow and Blue Cross 
Shelll=By Major S.J. M. Aluldl 


It can be seen therefore that the 


NE of the most interesting 
things about the de velop- choice of materials for ga hell 


ment of gas warfare has practically unlimited and is gov 
been the way in which the erned only by their being poisonou 
enough and by the ease of produc 
tion 

Another thing in which the gas 
hell has the advantage over the 


gas shell, from being the least im- 
portant method of poisoning the 
air, has become the chief gas 
weapon in the German armory. 


The reasons for this extraordi- cylinder gas is in getting surprise, 


which is naturally much easier to 
ta 


effect with shell By the way, i 
the reader wishes to be counted 


nary development, though various, 
are not far toseek. They lie chiefly 
in the fact that unlike the gas 
cloud we have not even yet ap- 
roached the limit of the number 
r size of the gas projectiles that 
in be used. Nor, which is even 
more important, is there any limit 


among those who know, he will 
always speak or write the plural of 
shell without adding a final 

To talk of a number of shell 


very 





1 


As | pointed out before t 


» the variety of the poisons that 
an be used in gas shell. were expecting something ne 
The fact of the matter is that happen in the gas-shell line dur 
the gas shell is not really a gas the whole of 1916, and had a leu 
that the new arrival wi i 


ell at all. It is nearly always a 
iid’’ shell and sometimes even 


olid”’ shell. The term ‘gas ssibly prussic acid itself. Whe 


hell” is used because the liquid t did come, however, it } ed t 
or solid contents are atomized by be a liquid filling closely related 
chemically to pho yeneu | to the 


} -_ { ¢ ar 
the explosion of the bursting charge 

















or are distributed round in the ‘ 
form of such tiny particles or drop- lescribed. These new gas she 
lets, as the case may be, that they Gas Shell Bursting to Windward of a Trench were the first of the present serie 
act almost as a gas. In the latter of German gas shell, which are a 
case they form what might be described as a mist or smoke, but with this differencefrom distinctly marked wit] ‘ es and na 1 according These particu hell 
ordinary smoke that the gas mist or smoke is gé nerally, though not always, invisible. were the Green Cro Shell, a gree! ro Deng ainted on the base of the irtridge 
Just imagine what would happen supposing a shell were filled with water. Burst such on the side of the shell or sometime both. They made their appearance on the 
a shell with a sufficiently big charge of high explosive and all the water would be di Somme Front about a fortnight after the battle had started —that about the 
tributed into the air in the form of such finely divided spray that it would form a mi of July, 1916—though a few of them had been used against the French on the 
This mist would either vaporize into the atmosphere completely or hang about like a Front sometime in June. 
cloud, according as the air was dry or moist. In any case, if the burster were big enough It was not long before blind or unexp! ‘ e call the f 
no water would be spread on the ground; nor would any big drops be formed. collected and se » I ( { I ( lisa intage ! gga 
This is just what happens with any of the poisonous materials filled into a shell. hell ur Opponent can alwa eep track of what you are doing ooner or later a 
Indeed if the burster were big enough and carefully chosen it would be possible to forn fuse function o irge ‘ ea atchful ene 
a “‘gas” with treacle. With a volatile material like gasoline on the other hand all that are e she i ‘ it i lerable ar | 
would be needed ould be a burster just big enough to open the she iref lea , 
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Advanced Gas Defense Training at One of the Large Camps —Gunnery Practice in Masks 
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off in your hands on the slightest provocation. 
However, it has to be done, and as it is the gas officer's 
houlders his task and the shell and 
Very frequently the fuse fails to act 
because a powder pellet holding up the striking needle 





is not | ed away; but I remember one case where the 
yas officer of one of the armies took back a big dud gas 
he it meant transporting the weighty souvenir in a 
| larly well sprung car over very bumpy roads, 
he was quite relieved to arrive at his destination—the 
iborator Here it was reverently taken to bits by 
expert Imagine the gas officer's horror to find he 
wen bumping along for several hours in the company 
a she e powder pellet of which had burned away and 
afety device was the weakest of weak creep 
the striker rested A hard knock or a 
ol x he vould almost certainly have exploded it 
he laboratory officers, who are experts at the game, 
ay have to go up to the Front themselves to solve impor 
int duds which are regarded as dangerous and require 
expert attentior In one instance the officer concerned 
life a very celebrated professor at one of the London 
eye ent up to the salient and explored about a mile 
a half of trenches and finally located his prey—a fine 
id 4.2-inch howitzer gas shell —out in the open. 
hough the place was pretty unhealthy he “climbed the 
if and made a careful examination of the shell where it 
iy, finally bringing it back in with him. I forget whether 
he drew its sting on the spot, but in any case it was a pretty 


good effort, especially for a man no longer in his first youth 
! 


Chemical analysis of the blind Green Cross Shell showed 


he contents to be a colorless liquid known to chemists by 
he extensive name of “trichlormethylchloroformate.”’ Its 
effects are just as ferocious as the name implies, and expe 
ence showed it to be very poisonous. Indeed it is as 


poisonous as phosgene itself. ‘The Green Cross Shell gas 
diphosgene,” to give it its short name—has many effects 
and symptoms that make it a dangerous weapon. When 
dilute it has a peculiar though not particularly nauseating 
mell, a smell variously described as ‘‘earthy,” ‘moldy 
rhubarb"’"—whatever that smells like—and damp hay. 
Unlike the shell gases we had encountered before, it has 
ery little effect on the eyes and causes practically no 


ichrymation. And this was a trap, because we had been 
ised to lachrymators, so that many men despite the 
obvious smell were not particularly quick in protecting 
themselves because of the new symptoms 


Treatment of Delayed Cases 


tA OURSE this applies only to such low concentrations 
as would take along time to gasa man. In the higher 
concentrations the Green Cross very quickly asphyxiates— 
just as phosgene and chlorine do—and there is no question 
of whether it is deadly or not. The old Army quip about 
there being only two kinds of people in gas warfare, 
namely, “‘The Quick and the Dead,” certainly applies if 
you get a Green Cross Shell bursting close to you. But 
even for gas shells bursting some distance away immediate 
and complete protection is necessary because of the de 
syed or after effects of the gas, which are exactly similar to 
those of phosgene. Every care that is taken with regard 
» men poisoned with phosgene has to be taken for men 
oisoned with Green Cross ga 
Chose suffering from the effects of the gas are not al 
ved to exert themselves at ali or to take heavy meals. 
hey are kept under close observation for at least two day s, 
and are treated, in fact, as casualties even though they are 
not apparently ill tefore the need for this was understood 
in officer [ knew was slightly gassed with shell gas but 
hought nothing of it. Later on he felt a bit queer, and the 
egimental medical officer advised him to go down to the 
dre ng station. He walked the length of the communica 


trench and then mounted a push bicycle” for a 
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@y THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
An American Soidier Wearing a Captured German Res: 
pirator. The Face Piece is Made of Leather 


mile’s ride to the aid post. The exertion was too much, 
however, and he reached the aid post only to fall dead. 

The danger of not treating gassed men as casualties and 
resting them for a couple of days, after which they would 
probably be fit for work again, is shown by a case where 
forty men were lost to the line for a considerable time, 
though fortunately none of them died. These men were 
part of a working party engaged in the construction of 
dugout». They were caught in a surprise bombardment, 
but were apparently not much affected. After completing 
their night’s work they marched back to billets and tu-ned 
in as usual. The next morning several of them were so 
ill—nearly to the point of collapse—and the remainder 
were so visibly affected that the medical officer ordered the 
whole party to be sent down to the casualty clearing sta- 
tion, where they were evacuated to the base. 

In still another case I remember a sergeant and twenty 
men of a wiring party engaged in the consolidation of a 
recently captured position were similarly caught by a 
sudden and intense Green Cross bombardment. A number 
of the men were gassed and felt pretty seedy, but con- 
tinued their work and then withdrew. The sergeant felt 
no ill effects until an hour after turning in, when he woke 
with a bad cough and internal pain and died two hours 
afterward. One private went to bed without complaining 
at all and was found dead next morning. Another died 
soon after getting up. A third reached headquarters com- 
plaining of shell shock and died three hours later. I men- 
tion these cases so that my reader will realize why such 
great care is now taken with men who have been exposed 
to poison gas, and how by looking after them in this way 
it has been possible to reduce the number of delayed cases 
of death or serious illness to a minimum. 

Talking of delayed effects of gas shells reminds me that 
at least two documents were captured during the Somme 
one of them I got myself—which were obviously notes of 
lectures given to officers at a German gas school or staff 
course. In both of these sets of notes there were references 
to the Lusitania, showing that the German Higher Com- 
mand was trying to explain that dastardly act to its own 
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troops by making out that the Lusitania was sunk because 
it was carrying phosgene shell for the Allies. This lie can 
easily be nailed to the board, as not a single drop of phos- 
gene—or any other poison gas or liquid, for that matter 

was shipped from America before this year, 1918. Both of 
the paragraphs I refer to contained a double lie, for they 
each asserted that the French started the use of gas shell. 
One of them ran as follows: ‘The French first started the 
use of gas shell—with great hopes, but with little success! 
The most striking result was that experienced by the pas- 
sengers of the Lusitania, whose rescued mostly died later.” 

But to return to the Green Cross Shell. These were used 
during the Somme Battle in enormous numbers, far sur- 
passing anything we had had before in the extent of the 
bombardment. There were a great many new features 
about these shell quite apart from the altered nature of the 
gas. First of all there was the size. Until then we had had 
gas shell of only two sizes—150-millimeter howitzer shell 
and the 105-millimeter howitzer shell. The former con- 
tained from five to eight pints of liquid according to the 
construction of the shell, and the latter about three pints. 
To these longer shell were now added shell from the ordi- 
nary field gun, or 77-millimeter gun—quite a small affair 
compared with the others and containing only two-thirds 
of a pint of liquid poison. But then, though so small, it 
could be fired more rapidly and accurately and could bring 
off an initial surprise in a way that the bigger guns could 
not do. 

Shell of these three sizes were used then on nearly all 
occasions and in very large quantities. One thing that 
made large numbers possible was the simplicity of the 
shell compared with the old pattern. There was no sepa- 
rate lead container and the “gas” was filled straight into 
the body of the shell, as the new material was unacted on 
by iron or steel. The head of the shell was screwed in and 
kept in position and perfectly gas-tight by means of a 
special cement. 

As very little explosive was needed to open them up and 
spread the contents round the noise made by the burst of 
the Green Cross Shell was little more than a pop—at any 
rate when compared with the high-explosive shell or the 
old tear shell. The result was that at first men were apt to 
regard them as duds and to delay the putting on of respi- 
rators until it was too late. 

These gas shell are supposed to make a peculiar wobbling 
noise in the passage through the air because of the liquid 
inside them, and in this way to be recognizable beforehand. 
Personally I cannot tell any difference in the noise com- 
pared with H. E. or shrapnel of the same caliber, though I 
have heard thousands of both kinds; but I dare say some 
people can, as the belief is fairly widespread. 


Learning by Experience 


F COURSE Fritz’s liberality with his gas shell caused us 
a lot of casualties, but not nearly so many as we might 
have had if he had known how touse them. The fact was he 
had not at that time got hold of the proper technic—devel- 
oped later on by the French—of concentrating his gas shell 
on special targets. By now, of course, he has; but at that 
time he still clung to the idea of being able to poison big 
areas with his shell gas by putting down a series of barrages 
over the country to be attacked. Either he had not enough 
shell or he chose his areas too big, for he did not produce 
effective concentrations anywhere but locally. If he had, 
our losses might have been tremendous. As it was it 
became rather a hit-or-miss proposition, and I have seen 
hundreds and hundreds of these shell drop into absolutely 
unpopulated areas of the devastated Somme battlefield. 
In one case a battery of field guns came in for its share 
of one such promiscuous bombardment while I was there. 
The number of shell coming over was so great that it was 
like a magnified machine-gun shoot, but only a very few 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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ON THE SHIP BOARD, 


nd Many a Stormy Wind Shall 


to 


amp Grant for 


= Blow — By RING W. LARDNER 920.2: 


RIEND AL: 
Well Al I sup 


pose it iskind of 


DECORATIONS BY 





foolish to be writeing you a letter 
now when they won't be no chance to 
mail it till we get across the old pond 
but still and all a man has got to do 
something to keep themself busy and 
I know you will be glad to hear all 
about our trip so I might as well write 
you a letter when ever I get a chance 
and I can mail them to you all at once 
when we get across the old pond and 
you will think I have wrote a book or 
omething. 

Jokeing a side Al you are lucky to 
have an old pal thats going to see all 
the fun and write to you about it be- 
cause its a different thing haveing a 
person write to you about what they 
see themself then getting the dope out 
of a newspaper or something because 
you will know that what I tell you is 
the real dope that I seen myself where 
f you read it in a newspaper you know 
st work because in the Ist. place 
they don’t leave the reporters get 
nowheres near the front and besides 
that they wouldn’t go there if they 
had a leave because they would be to 
scared like the baseball reporters that 
sets a mile from the game because 
they haven’t got the nerve to get down 
on the field where a man could take 
a punch at them and even when they 
are a mile away with a screen in front 
of them they duck when somebody 
hits a pop foul. 

Well Al it is against the rules to tell 
you when we left the old U.S. or where 





we come away from because the pro 
German spy might get a hold of a 
man’s letter some way and then it 
would be good night because he would 
send a telegram to where the subma- 
rines is located at and they wouldn't 
send no 1 or 2 submarines after us but 
the whole German navy would get 
after us because they would figure 
that if they ever got us it would be a 
rich hall. When I say that Al 1 don’t 
mean it to sound like I was swell 


headed or something and I don’t mean 








it would be a rich hall because I am 
on board or nothing like that but you 
would know what | am getting at if 
you seen the bunch we are takeing 


acTo 








In the 1st. place Al this is a different 
kind of a trip then the time I went 
hen it was 
just the 1 boat load and only for two or 3 of the boys 
board it wouldn’t of made no difference if the boat had of 
turned a turtle only to pave the whole bottom of the ocean 
with ivory. But this time Al we have got not only 1 boat 
load but we got four boat loads of soldiers alone and that 
is not ali we have got. All together Al there is 10 boats 
in the parade and 6 of them is what they céll the convoys 
and that means war ships that goes along to see that we 
get there safe on acct. of the submarines and four of them 
is what they call destroyers and they are little bits of 
shafers but they say they can go like he—Il when they get 

tarted and when a submarine pops up these little birds 
chases right after them and drops a death bomb on to 
them and if it ever hits them the capt. of the submarine 
can pick up what is left of his boat and stick a 2 cent 
stamp on it and mail it to the kaiser. 

Jokeing a side I guess they’s no chance of a submarine 
getting fat off of us as long as these little birds is on watch 
so I don’t see why a man shouldn’t come right out and say 
when we left and from where we come from but if they 
didn’t have some kind of rules they’s a lot of guys that 
wouldn’t know no better then write to Van Hinburg or 
somebody and tell them all they know but I guess at that 
they could use a post card. 

Well Al we been at sea just two days and a lot of the 
boys has gave up the ghost all ready and pretty near 
everything else but I haven’t felt the lease bit sick that is 
sea sick but I will own up I felt a little home sick just as we 
come out of the harbor and seen the godess of liberty 


around the world with the 2 ball clubs because t 


standing up there mavbe for the la et} ad +t 
for a minute Al that 1 am sorry I come and I only 
as over there all ready and could get in to it and the o1 


kick I got comeing so far is that we haven’t got no furthe 
then we are now on acct. that we didn’t do nothing the Ist. 
day only stall around like we was waiting for Connie Ma 


to waggle his score card or something. 


But we will get there some time and when we do you 
can bet we will show them something and I am tickled to 
death I am going and if I lay down my life I will feel like 
it wasn’t throwed away for nothing like you would die of 
tyford fever or something. 

Well I would of liked to of had Florrie and little Al « 
east and see me off but Florrie felt like she couldn't afford 





ome 





to spend the money to make another long trip after mak 
ing one long trip down to Texas and besides we wasn't 
even supposed to tell our f imily where we was going to sail 
from but I notice they was a lot of women folks righ 
down to the dock to bid us good by and I suppose the 
just guessed what was comeing off eh Al? 
happened to be there but I'l 


Or maybe they 





was all strangers that just 

say I never seen so much kissing between strangers. Any 
way | and my family had our farewells out west and Florrie 
was got up like a fancy dress ball and I suppose if I die 
where she can tend the funeral she will come in pink tight 
or something. 

Well Al I better not keep on talking about Florrie and 
little Al or I will do the baby act and any way its pretty 
near time for chow but I suppose you will wonder what am 
I tatxing about when I say chow. Well Al that’s the name 


EDGAR Ff. 


stuff to eat and when 
we talk about food in 
tead of iving food 


WITTMACK 


we say chow so that am get 








ting at when I say its pretty near time 


for chow, Your pal 


JACK, 


ON THE SHIP Boarp, Jan. 17 
| preonqanand 4{L: Well Al here we are 
out somewheres in the middle of 
the old pond and I wished the trip wa 
over not because T hay 
or anything but I can’ 





get over there and get in t 
ides they got us Jammed in like a 
ardine or something and four of us in 
1 state room and I don’t mind double 
ing up with some good pal but a man 
can't get no rest when they'’s four 
trying to sleep in aroom that wouldn't 
be big enough for Nemo Liebold but 
1 wouldn't make no holler at that if 
they had of left us pick our own 
roomys but out of the four of us they’ 
one that looks like he must of bribed 
the jury or he wouldn’t be here and 


his name is Smith and a her one’ 





name is Sam Hall and he has alway 
got a grouch on and the other boy 
O. K. only I would like him a whol 
lot better if he was about his size 
but no he is as big as me only not put 
up like 1 am. His name is Lee and 
he pulls a lot of funny stuff like this 
A. M. he says they must of thought 
us four was a male quartette and the 
tuck us all in together so as we could 
get some close harmony. That's what 
they callit when they hit them minor 
Well Al I always 
ing with my feet in bed with me but 


you can’t do that in the bunk I have 


een use LO sleep 





got because your knee would cra 


you in the jaw and knocl ou ou 


and even if they was room to strec] 
Hall keeps crabbing till you can’t re 








and he keeps the room filled up wit! 
cigarette smoke and 1 air and j 
can't open up the port hole 1 
would freeze to death so about the 
only chance I get to sleep is up the 


parlor in achair in the day time and 








su don't no sooner et down whe 
they got a life } it ‘ ett 
and for ome reason at er tne 
t ea rok ill ever tha 
means eve is g i ‘ 
to their na e if 
board j is i ( 
piace gO 
Whe f t e the gnail Lite boat dr r ho 
got to the fe be ind go to the boat 
! et é ne numbe ol Land ever ! eve 
nly } ) il ‘ ug ! Vv up just the same and 
yesterday the wa ne bird thats supposed t ol il 
fe boat and he was sea k and he didn’t w up so they 
ent after him ard one of the officers told him that wasn't 
nO @Xcuse and what would he do if he Wi ei r and the 
nip wa ea inking and he i he tl ig! t ea 
king ever e& We urted 
We Al e got me ¢ ion { the t ) 
French office along th ust ng d ind 
etc. in one of the imy e U.S. and i hee and 
gyunne ind a ma iid almost mething would 
happen because I bet we ould put up some ba ( 
Lee just yme in and asked me ho was | iteing to 
and | told him and he says | better be careful to 1 rit 
nothing against anybody on the trip ju 


any way I asked him why not and he 
mail would be opened and read by the 
‘Yes but he won't 

get acros the old pond ar 1 then I 


ee tl because | 


at once. 


So he said a man can’t do it that way |} 





we hit land the censor will take all our 


read it and cut out whatever he don’t like and then ma 


it himself. So I didn’t know we had a censor along wit 
but Lee says we certainly have got one and he is up in the 
front ship and they call that the ce: 

him being on the 

















































































Well Al I don't care what he reads and what he don’t 
the kind that spill anything about 
the trip that would hurt anybody or get them in bad. So 
he welcome to read anything I write you might say 

"} front ship is the slowest one of the whole four and 


that for fine idgment Al to put the slowest one 


head and tl hip we are on is the fastest and they keep 
is behind instead of leaving us go up ahead and set the 
ace for them and 1 vonder we never get nowheres. Of 
e that ain't the censor’s fault but if the old { ©. I8 In 
hurry to get men acro the pond I should think 
‘ would use ome judgement and it ist like as if 
Hughey Jennings would stick Oscar 
unage or somebody ahead of Cobb u 
he batting order oa ( Db « dy 
ike to many bases on a hit 
Well All willhave itit out fornow 
i ‘ pretty nea time tor ne 
hat’s the ime we ¢ i it to 
(‘ar Grant for mea ! eve 
boul n the arn ! tt i a! 
f 1 the i } 
Your! JACK 


ON THE Sup Boarp, Jan. 19 
| apn VND AL: Well Al they have got 
a new nickname for me and now the 

ill me Jack Tar and Bob Lee got it up 
and | will tell you how it come off. Last 
night was one rough bird and I guess 
prett ar everybody on the boat were 

k and Lee says to me how was it that 
| stood the rough weather so good and 

t didn’t seem to effect meso I says it wa 
probably on acct. of me going around 
the world that time with the two ball 
clubs and I was right at home on the 
water so he says “I guess we better call 

uu Jack Tar.” 

30 that’s how they come to call me 
Jack Tar and its a name they got for old 
ailors that’s been all their life on the 

ater So on acct. of my name beir Vv 
Jack it fits in pretty good 

Well a man can’t help from feeling 
worry for the boys that have not beer 
cross the old pond before and can’t 

tand a little rough spell but it makes a 
man kind of proud to think the rough 
weather don't effect you wher pretty 
near everybody else feels like a churn or 
omething the minute a drop of water | 
plashes vs. the side of the boat but still 
aman can't hardly help from laughing 
when they look at them 
would of thought I would 
uf enlisted in the navy on acct. of being 

uch a good sailor. Well | would of Al 


if | had knew they needed men and | 


La a he 


told Lee so and he said he thought the 
{ S. made a big mistake keeping it a 
ecret that they did need men in the 
navy till all the good ones enlisted in the 
iraft and then of course the navy had to 
take what they could get 
Well | guess I all ready told you that 
one of the boys in our room is named 
Freddie Smith and he don't never say a 
word and I thought at Ist. it was because 
he was a kind of a bum like Hall that didn’t know nothing 
and that’s why he didn't say it but it seems the reason he 
don't talk more is because he can't talk English very good 
but he isa Frenchman and he was a waiter in the big Frenc! 
resturent in Milwaukee and now what do you think Al he 
going to learn Lee and | French lessons and Lee fixed it up 
vith him. We want to learn how to talk a little so when we 
get there we can make ourself understood and you remem 
er | started studing French out to Camp Grant but the 
nan down there didn’t know nothing about what he was 
talking about so I walked out on him but this bird won't 
and learn us grammer or how you spell it or nothing 
e that but just a few words so as we can order drinks 
ind meals and ete. when we get a leave off some time 
lonight we are going to have our Ist. lesson and with a 
man like he to learn us we ought to pick it up quick 
Well old pal I will wind up for this time as I don’t feel 
very good on acct. of something I eat this noon and its a 
vonder a man can keep up at all where they got you ina 
tateroom jammed in like a sardine or something and Hall 
mokeing all the while like he was a freight engine pulling 
eight train up grade or something 
Your pal, JACK. 


ON THE Sup Boarp, Jan. 20. 
| pose vor iL: Just a line Al because I don’t feel like 
writeing as | was taken sick last night from something 
{ eat and who wouldn't be sick jammed in a room like a 


arcdine 
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I had a kind of a run in with Hall because he tried to kid 
me abeut being sick with some of his funny stuff but I told 
him where te head in. He started out by saying to Lee 
that Jack Tar looked like somebody had knocked the tar 
out of him and after a while he says ‘‘What’s the matter 
with the old salt tonight he don’t seem to have no pepper 


with him.”’ So I told him to shut up. 


Well we didn’t have no French lesson on acct. of me 
being taken sick but we are going to have a lesson tonight 
and pretty soon I am going up and try and eat something 
and | hope they don’t try and hand me no more of that 
canned beans or whatever it was that effected me and if 





vants his boys to go over there and put up a 
battle he shouldn't try and poison them first 
Your pal, TACK 


ON THE SHIP Boarp, Jan. 21 
| ae ND AL Well Al I was talking to one of the 
sailors named Doran to-day and he says in a day or 2 
more we would be right in the danger zone where all the 
subs hangs out and then would come the fun and we would 
probably all have to keep our clothes on all night and keep 
our life belts on and I asked him if they was much danger 
with all them convoys guarding us and he says the subs 
might fire a periscope right between two of the convoys 
and hit our ship and maybe the convoys might get them 
afterwards but then it would be to late. 

He said the last time he come over with troops they was 
two subs got after this ship and they shot two periscopes 
at this ship and just missed it and they seem to be laying 
for this ship because its one of the biggest and fastest the 
U.S. has got. 

Well 1 told Doran it wouldn’t bother me to keep my 
clothes on all night because I all ready been keeping them 
on all night because when you have got a state room like 
ours they’s only one place where they’s room for a man’s 
clothes and that’s on you. 

Well old pal they’s a whole lot of difference between 
learning something from somebody that knows what they 
are talking about and visa versa. I and Lee and Smith 
got together in the room last night and we wasn’t at it 
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more than an hour but I learned more then all the time 
I took lessons from that 4 flusher out to Camp Grant 
because Smith don’t waist no time with a lot of junk about 
grammer but I or Lee would ask him what was the French 
for so and so and he would tell us and we would write it 
down and say it over till we had it down pat and I bet we 
could pretty near order a meal now without no help from 
some of these smart alex that claims they can talk all the 
languages in the world. 

In the Ist. place they’s a whole lot of words in French 
that they’s no difference you might say between them from 
the way we say it like beef steak and beer because Lee 
asked him if suppose we went in some- 
wheres and wanted a steak and bread 
and butter and beer and the French for 
and is und so we would say beef steak 
und brot mit butter schmieren und bier 
and that’s all they is to it and I can say 
that without looking at the paper where 
we wrote it down and you can see I have 
got that much learned all ready so I 
wouldn’t starve and when you want to 
call a waiter you call him kellner so you 
see I could go in a place in Paris and 
call a waiter and get everything I wanted. 
Well Al I bet nobody ever learned that 
much in 1 hour off that bird out to Camp 
Grant and I'll say its some speed. 

We are going to have another lesson 
tonight but Lee says we don’t want to 
try and learn to much at once or we will 
forget what we all ready learned and 
they’s a good deal to that Al. 

Well Al its time for chow again so lebe 
wohl and that’s the same like good by 
in French 

Your pal, JACK. 


ON THE SHIP BOARD, Jan. 22 

— AL: Well Al we are in what 

they call the danger zone and they’s 
some excitement these days and at night 
to because they don’t many of the boys 
go to sleep nights and they go to their 
rooms and pretend like they are going 
to sleep but I bet you wouldn’t need no 
alarm clock to make them jump out of 
bed 

Most of the boys stays out on deck 
most of the time and I been staying out 
there myself most all day today not 
because I am scared of anything because 
1 always figure if its going to happen its 
going to happen but|I stay out because 
it ain’t near as cold as it was and besides 
if something is comeing off I don’t want 
to missit. Besides maybe I could help 
out some way if something did happen. 

Last night we was all out on deck in 
the dark talking about this and that and 
one of the boys I was standing along side 
of him made the remark that we had 
been out nine days and he didn’t see no 
France yet or no signs of getting there so 
I said no wonder when we had such a 
he—ll of a censor ship and some other 
guy heard me say it so he said I better 
not talk like that but I didn’t mean it 
like that but only how slow it was 

I guess we must of talked about everything in the world 
and I done most of the talking because a sailor named 
Doran took a likeing to me and he has told me a whole lot 
of dope that the other boys don’t know and I guess they 
like to stick around and hear it. So somebody made the 
remark that it would be a pretty tough job for a sub to get 
close enough to shoot at us with a bunch of convoys like 
we had along. 

Well we are getting along O. K. with the French lessons 
and Bob Lee told me last night that he run across one of 
the two French officers that’s on the ship and he thought 
he would try some of his French on him so he said some- 
thing about it being a nice day in French and the French- 
man was tickled to death and smiled and bowed at him and 
I guess I will try it out on them the next time I see them. 

Well Al that shows we been learning something when the 
Frenchmans themself know what we are talking about and 
I and Lee will have the laugh on the rest of the boys when 
we get there that is if we do get there but for some reason 
another I have got a hunch that we won’t never see France 
and I can’t explain why but once in a while a man gets a 
hunch and a lot of times they are generally always right. 
Your pal, JACK. 


ON THE SHIP BOARD, Jan. 23. 
RIEND AL: Well AlI was just out on deck with Lee 
and Sargent Bishop and Bishop is a sargent in our Co. 
and he said he had just came from Capt. Seeley and Capt. 
Seeley told him to tell all the N.C.O. officers like sargents 
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and corporals that if a sub got us we was to leave the 
privates get into the boats first before we got in and we 
wasn’t to get into our boats till all the privates was safe in 
the boats because we would probably be cooler and not get 
all excited like the privates. So you see Al if something 
does happen us birds will have to take things in hand you 
might say and we will have to stick on the job and not 
think about ourselfs till everybody else is taken care of. 

Well Lee said that Doran one of the sailors told him 
something on the quiet that didn’t never get into the 
newspapers and that was about one of the trips that come 
off in December and it seems like a whole fleet of subs got 
on to 1t that some transports was comeing so they layed 
for them and they shot a periscope at one of the transport 
and hit it square in the middle and it begun to sink right 
away and it looked like they wouldn’t nobody get into 
the boats but the sargents and corporals was as cool as if 
nothing was comeing off and they quieted the soldiers down 
and finely got them into the boats and the N.C.O. officers 
was so cool and done so well that when Gen. Pershing 
heard about it he made this rule about the N.C.O. 
officers always waiting till the last so they could kind of 
handle things. But Doran also told Lee that they was 
ome men sunk with the ship and they was all N.C.O. offi- 
cers except one sailor and of course the ship sunk so quick 
that some corporals and sargents didn’t have no time to get 
off on acct. of haveing to wait till the last. So you see that 
when you read the newspapers you don’t get all the dope 
because they don’t tell the reporters only what they feel 
like telling them. 

Well Al I guess I told you all ready about me haveing 
this hunch that 1 wouldn't never see France and I guess it 
looks now more then ever like my hunch was right because 
if we get hit I will have to kind of look out for the boys 
that’s in my boat and not think about myself till every- 
body else is O.K. and Doran says if this ship ever does get 
hit it will sink quick because its so big and heavy and of 
ourse the heavier a ship is it will sink all the sooner and 
Doran ays he knows they are laying for us because he 


has made five trips over and back on this ship and he never 





vas on a trip when a sub didn’t get after them. 

Well I will close for this time because I am not feeling 
very good Al and it isn’t nothing I eat or like that but its 
just I feel kind of faint like I use to sometimes when I 

ould pitch a tough game in St Louis when it was hot or 


omething. Your pal, JACK. 


ON THE SHIP BoarD, Jan. 23 
| par sanayt AL: Well I all ready wrote you one letter 
today but I kind of feel like I better write to you 


in because any minute we are libel to hear a bang 


ug 
against the side of the boat and you know what that mean 
and I have got a hunch that I won't never get off of the 


ship alive but will go down with her because I wouldn't 


never leave the ship as long as they was anybody left on 
her rules or no rules but I would stay and help out till 
every man was off and then of course it would be to late 
but any way I would go down feeling like I had done my 
duty. Well Al when a man has got a hunch like that he 
would be a sucker to not pay no tension to it and that is 
why I am writeing to you again because I got some thin 
I want to say before the end. 

Now old pal I know that Florrie hasn’t never warmed 





up towards you and Bertha and wouldn’t never go down to 
Bedford with me and pay you a visit and every time I ever 


give her a hint that I would like to have you and Bertha 
come up and see us she always had some excuse that she 
was going to be busy or this and that and of course I knew 
she was trying to alibi herself and the truth was she always 
felt like Bertha and her wouldn't have nothing in common 
you might say because Florrie has always been a swell 
dresser and cared a whole lot about how she looked and 
some way she felt like Bertha wouldn't feel comfortable 
around where she was at and maybe she was right but we 
can forget all that now Al and I can say one thing Al she 
never said nothing reflecting on you yourself in any way 
because I wouldn’t of stood for it but instead of that 
when I showed her that picture of you and Bertha in your 
wedding suit she made the remark that you looked like 
one of the honest homely kind of people that their friends 
could always depend on them. Well Al when she said that 
she hit the nail on the head and | always knew you was the 
one pal who I could depend on and I am depending on you 
now and I know that if I am laying down at the bottom of 
the ocean tonight you will see that my wishs in this letter 
is carried out to the letter. 

What I want to say is about Florrie and little Al. Now 
don’t think Al that I am going to ask you for financial 
assistants because I would know better then that and 
besides we don’t need it on acct. of me haveing $10000 
dollars soldier insurence in Florrie’s name as the benetitter 
and the way she is coining money in that beauty parlor she 
won't need to touch my insurance but save it for little Al 
for a rainy day only I suppose that the minute she gets 
her hands on it she will blow it for widows weeds and I bet 
they will be some weeds Al and everybody will think they 
are flowers instead of weeds. 

But what I am getting at is that she won't need no 
money because with what I leave her and what she can 
make she has got enough and more then enough but | 
often say that money isn’t the only thing in this world and 
they’s a whole lot of things pretty near as good and one of 
them is kindness and what I am asking from you and 
Bertha is to drop in on her once in a while up in Chi and 
pay her a visit and I have all ready wrote her a letter telling 
her to ask you but even if she don’t ask you go and see her 
zny way and see how she is getting along and if she is 
takeing good care of the kid or leaving him with a Swede 
nurse all the while. 

Between you and I Al what I am scared of most is that 
Florrie’s mind will be effected if anything happens to me 
and without knowing what she was doing she would prob 
ably take the first man that asked her and believe me she 
is not the kind that would have to wait around on no st. 
corner‘to catch somebody's eye but they would follow her 
around and nag at her till she married them and I would 
feel like he—ll over it because Florrie is the kind of a girl 
that has got to be handled right and not only that but 
what would become of little Al with some horse Dr. for a 
father in law and probably this bird would treat him like 
a dog and beat him up either that or make a sissy out of 
hin 

Well Al old pal I know you will do like I ask and go and 
see her and maybe you better go alone but if you do take 
Bertha along I guess it would be better and not let Bertha 
say nothing to her because Florrie is the kind that flare 
» easy and specially when they think they are a little 
tter then somebody. But if you could just drop her 
a hint and say that she should ought to be proud to be 


a widow to a husband that died for Uncle Sam and she 


ul 
ul 
¢ 


ought to live for my memory and for little Al and 


and 
make him as much like I as possible I believe it would 
make her think and any way | want you to do it for me 
old pal 
Well good by old pal and I wished I could leave some 
thing to you and Bertha and believe me I would of if I had 
ever of known this was comeing off this way though of 
course I figured right along that I wouldn't last long in 
France because what chance has a corporal got? But | 
figured | wouid make some arrangements for a little pre 
ent for you d Bertha as soon as I got to France but of 
course it looks now like 1 wouldn't never get there and all 
the money I have got is tied up so its to late to think of 
that and all as I can say is good luck to you and Berth: 
and everybody in Bedford and I hope they will be prou 
of me and remember | done my best and | often say what 
more can a man do then that? 
Well Al I will say good by again and good luck and now 
have got to quit and go to chow 
Your pal to the last JACK KEEFE 
On THE SHIP BoarD, Jan. 24, 
YRIEND AL: Well this has been some day and wait 
till you hear about it and hear what come off and some 
of the birds on this ship took me for a sucker and tried to 
make a rummy out of me but | was wise to their game and 
] guess the shoe is on the other foot this time 
Well it was early this A.M. and I couldn't sleep and | 
was up on deck and alor g come one of them French officer 
that’s been on board all the way over Well I thought l 
would try myself out on him like Lee said he done so 


I give him a salute and I said to him “‘Schone ag nich 


wahr.” Like you would say its a beautiful day only I 
thought I was saying it in Freneh but 
all about it Al 

Well Al they ain’t nobody in the world fast enough to of 
caught what he said back to me and | won't never know 
what he said but I won't never forget how he looked at me 


wait till you hear 


and when | took one look at him I seen we wasn't going to 
get along very good so 1 turned around and started up the 
deck. Well he must of flagged the first man he seen and 
sent him after me and it was a 2d. lieut. and he come rut 
ning up to me and stopped me and asked me what was my 
name and what Co. and ete. and at first | was going t 
stall and then I thought I better not so | told him whe | 
was and he left me go 
Well I didn’t know then what was comeing off so I 


layed low and I didn't have to wait around long and all of 


u sudden a bird from the Colonel taff found me in the 
parlor and says | was wanted right away and when I got 
to this room there was the Col. and the two Frenchmar 


and my captain Capt. Seeley and a couple others so I 


saluted and | can’t tell you exactly what come off becaus« 


] can’t remember all what the Colonel said but it wa 
something like this 
In the first place he says “Corporal Keefe they's 3 


little matters that you have got to explain and we wa 


going to pass up the first on the grounds that Capt. Seeley 
iid you probably didn’t know no better but this thing 
that come off this A. M. can’t be explained by ignorants.” 

So then he says “‘It was reported that you wa anding 
on deck the night before last and you made the remark 
that we had a he | of a censor | And he sa What 
did you mean ! that remar! 


(Concluded on Page 63 
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VALUES 


UT I felt you away from me,” Cameron had said, 
B inbelievingly and with injury in his voice. “‘It was 
just as if I didn’t exist. You were talking about 
Nina Payson and Joe, and your voice died away, and you 
looked out of the window. And I spoke 
to you Lwice anc you never ever! 
heard me! 

Esther’s hand went out to his coat 
leeve with a movement that was half 
caress and half appeal for understanding 

** You'll have to get used to my moor 


vays, Cammy,” she said in her soft cor 
tralto voice which had fascinating littl 
roughnesses in it—a voice with texture, 
one of her interviewers had described it 

It was just that, while | was talking of 
Nina and Joe, and how they clash and 


antagonize each other, and how fun: 

they are, even when they feel so tragic, | 
began to feel what’s under it all—her 
silly fluffy girlhood, and his mother 

spoiling him and making his sisters wait 
on him. And I began to think of what a 
tory it would make-~- if I could only get 
it all; for they really love each other 
and they’re turning it into prison and 
torment—and it’s such a waste 

“But look here; that’s not the point,’ 
protested Cameron, ‘“‘You were awa 
from me! I didn’t matter to you ar 
more than Nina and Joe Payson do 
even less, I suppose, if they seem good 
fiction material. I—I don't like it. If 
you can push me away from you like that 
clear out of your life, even for a moment, 
and forget me—why, you might find out 
that you can do it—forever.” 

Now Esther straight 
and locked at him with her black eye 
brows arched in utter incredulity. 

“You don't believe that, do you ws 
she asked. ‘Why, Cammy—that’s only 
the way | work. You go downtown and 


~~ 


ened with a jerl \A4 


dig into your old law books and forge 
all about me, I know. And when I be 
gin to—well, to somehow see a story, I 
can’t see anything else for a little while. 
I'm absent-minded, anyway, you know.” 

“TI never forget you, even when I'm 
working hardest,”’ said Cameron, still with a grievance. ‘| 
can't imagine your having to speak to me twice and my not 
hearing you—not under any circumstances, It would be 
impossible.”’ 

“Well, if you were stone-ce af 
tea ingly; but there was no answe ring twinkle from him, 


began Esther 


o she changed her note and went back to tenderness: 
“Oh, Cammy dear, I can't help being as I am. I always 
have to go off into a trance with every new story that 
comes along. But I'll try not to if it worries you.” 

‘Rather!”’ said Cameror “It fairly gave me a cold 
chill. I shouldn't think it would be necessary for a story 
to affect you like that.” 

“But being necessary and being what actually happens 
are two such different things,”’ said Esther. 

**T don't like it,”” was Cameron’s final word. 

“Then it'll have to be changed,”’ declared Esther with 
a laugh. 

But after he had gone she sighed. She had leaned out of 
the window of the big studio room to watch Cameron's 
progress as far as the Subway kiosk, and to tell herself for 
the thousandth time that she couldn't possibly have fallen 
in love with any man who slouched when he walked. 
Cameron's walk and the lilt of his shoulders and the way 
he carried his stick were so satisfactory, even when seen 
from a height. , 

She gazed after him eagerly to the very last instant, 
though she knew she would see him again after dinner, 
and certainly the next day, which was Sunday. But there 
was a dear and warming satisfaction in this sight of him 
from afar, with him unconscious of it. Yet, as she drew 
her head back and put up a propitiatory hand to pat into 
place a flying strand of her black hair, ruffled by the breeze 
outside, she said, half aloud: 

“But it’s the first time he ever noticed that I wasn’t 
ye rfe« hy 

Lora Greene, who had come into the room while Esther 
hung out of the window, answered as briskly as though the 
remark had been addressed to herself: 

“The sooner you come down out of the clouds about 
Cameron and see him as he is, a nice human man, and not 
a glorified little boy for you to mother, or a superlative 
demigod for you to worship, the better for both of you, I 










“The Sooner You 
Come Down Out 
of the Clouds 
About Cameron 
the Better’ 


ay. You're not laying any proper foundation for happy 
married life.”’ 

“Oh, you and your stereotyped phrases!’ exclaimed 
Esther. “‘Go into the bromide book, Lora, where you 
be long.” 

“I shan’t be in a problem novel with you and Cameron, 
anyway,” said Lora Greene imperturbably; she had settled 
herself on the sofa with her hemstitching and was making 
quick even stitches as she spoke. ‘“‘That’s where you’re 
headed.” 

But Esther had gone on back to her own den and her 
writing table, refusing to be drawn into further discussion. 
She did give the door a bad-tempered little slam and Lora 
shrugged her shoulders at the sound—a shrug of compre- 
hension and humor. 

It was just after Esther Tredway’s second book, Clomar- 
tie, came out, and she had begun the infinite labor of her 
third that she had fallen in love with Cameron McCaus- 
land. Her first book, The Wings of Satira, had had a 
flavor to it that had brought the hungry public to clamor 
for more—a mocking, teasing, laughing thing it was, too. 
Clomartie clinched her hold on the reading public’s appe- 
tite, and her mail began to be full of nice letters from other 
publishers than her own, and invitations to lecture gratis 
before schools of journalism, and offers of membership 
from all sorts of clubs whose corresponding secretaries’ 
Bible is the newest Who’s Who, and appeals from strug- 
gling mountain libraries to send one or more volumes to 
cultivate the mentalities of the mountain youth, and notes 
from girls who had gone to school with her years before 
and desired to renew the acquaintance now that she was 
on the way to be notable and not, as formerly, odd. 

Lora Greene, Esther’s second cousin twice removed, 
who lived with her and regulated her spinster household, 
copied her manuscripts, limited her* expenditures, and 
made a little cushion of comfort in general for Esther's 
hard work and taut nerves, used to throw all this stuff into 
the fireplace, where it saved the kindling. Lora would 
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have prevented Esther from falling in love had she been 

there when Cameron McCausland came by; but the affair 

was too far along when she came back from a month’s stay 

down home for her to do anything but acquiesce. Anyway, 
she liked Cameron McCausland. There 
was a stiff Scotch strain back in the Greene 
connection that throbbed in perfect har- 
mony with the McCausland tradition and 
temperament. He was a lawyer, with 
boyish blue eyes and great ambitions; and 
in some ways he was as hard as tenpenny 
nails, 

On the other hand, like all the Scotch, 
he had his deep streak of sentiment; and 
Esther, with her eagerness and her irre- 
sponsibility, her absurd whimsical extrav- 
agances, her mobile face that just missed 
beauty because of little worn and weary 
lines which showed in it, and the utter 
femininity of her clothes and her person, 
which didn’t go at all with the cool hard- 
bitten mentality of her books—all these 
appealed so powerfully to Cameron Mc- 
Causland that he fell in love with all the 
madness of a youth of nineteen; and he 
was thirty-six. There was real pathos in 
his complete surrender and his desire for 
complete domination. 

Indeed, with both of them it was as 
usually only the very young fall in love— 
with a relentless ideal of perfection for the 
loved one always foremost in the eyes of 
the mind, and a bewildered hurt unbelief 
when the loved one fell short of this ideal. 
There were none of the tolerances, easy 
adjustments, sympathetic indulgences of 
those who are experienced in the vagaries 

of the affections. They could not be anything 
but terribly serious about the whole beautiful 
business; and this seriousness distorted their 
perspective, as seriousness has a way of doing 
with all close human relationships. 

And so it was that Esther sat at her writing 
table and could not write. There had been some- 
thing about that protest of Cammy’s against her moment 
of forgetfulness that had struck hard against her funda- 
mental! beliefs. She had always cared passionately for her 
work and had subordinated everything and everybody else 
in her life to it before Cameron came along. 

She worked as all creative artists work, seeing perfection 
always ahead, despairing always of attaining it, but 
driven as with whips to toil for it with all the strength of 
her mind and soul. She did not deceive herself at all about 
her work; its value, considered in terms of contemporary 
criticism, or its ultimate value as it must stand among all 
humanity’s forms of expression, appeared to her astonish- 
ingly slight. But all she knew was that she must do it 
and she must give it only the very best of her, always. 
She was conspicuously free from the faults of complacency, 
or writing off the top of her mind, merely to sell. 

And to find that Cameron actually resented, resented 
with a lack of understanding that was almost stupid 
that is, it would be stupid in anyone else, she quickly 
amended—her little times of visioning new and untried 
explorations in her beloved exacting work! Why, Cameron 
was a worker too—as hard a worker as she. That was one 
big reason why she loved him. And then she struck her 
hand down on her writing table. She was actually finding 
reasons—reasons for loving Cameron, as if she had to 
justify it! 

She swung her mind back determinedly to what he had 
said and how he had said it; and to what her answers had 
been. She went over it all, bit by bit, word for word. She 
almost succeeded in convincing herself that she had been 
thoughtless, rude—unintentionally, of course, but still 
rude. And, just when she thought she had convinced her- 
self, something inside her brain announced in loud firm 
tones: “ You were not rude at all. You were right and he 
was wrong. Your work’s as honest as his. He showed a 
very petty spirit.””. Then she had to do it all over again, 
appalled at the vistas the loud firm voice opened to her. 

“Oh, mercy!” she said at last, dropping her pen. “ My 
imagination’s running away with me. I'll go out and walk 
in the park, and get some fresh air.” 

Once out in the sunshine, watching the late riders bob 
along the bridle path, and the last of the nurses straggling 
homeward with prams or attendant toddlers, and the 
earliest of the evening's brigade of sweethearts “‘twosing”’ 
unconcernedly on the more secluded benches, Esther lost 
somewhat her apprehensions. She walked along swiftly 
and evenly in the golden light of the late afternoon and 
took the less-frequented paths for a greater measure of 
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solitude. The green translucence of the leaves—it had 
rained a little in the morning—as the level sun rays struck 
through them, drew her eyes gratefully, and she slackened 
her pace to gloat over it. And in a little while, as the 
gold turned gray and twilight more definitely came on, 
she turned back, wondering why she should have been 
disturbed for a moment over Cammy’s words. 

Cameron, seen again that evening and for some days 
thereafter, gave’ no slightest sign of being aware that he 
had slung a pebble—albeit a small one—into the deep and 
tranquil pool of their happiness. And she herself managed 
to ignore it admirably. She even addressed to herself 
another warning on the evil of an overstimulated imagina- 
tion. After which she really forgot. 

Coming into the studio one afternoon some days later, 
Lora Greene met her with a message: 

““Cameron’s been calling up steadily every five minutes 
since four o’clock. He wants you to come down and have 
dinner with him and some old friend of his from out-of- 
town—a man named Pearson, I think—or Pearce. I 
gathered from his tone that he wants to display you and 
make his friend die of envy. So you’d better put on that 
blue crépe. Call me when you're ready and I’ll hook you 
up.” 

Esther’s heart gave a little leap of exultance. She loved 
his wanting to make the other man envious. She would 
dress herself with infinite care and behave her prettiest. 
No absent moments to-night! 

Cameron’s friend turned out to be a typical mid-West 
business man, whose success had laid a deposit of adipose 
tissue-over his somewhat gaunt figure and driven him to 
a careful tailor. It had also laid certain obligations of 
etiquette heavily upon him and he met Esther with a 
courtesy that was obviously acquired. Rich men should 
have elaborate good manners to ladies, she felt he had 
reasoned it; and, therefore, he had veneered himself with 
elaborate good manners. Beneath this veneer, his mental 
attitude was as it had always been—distinctly the kind- 
hearted Turk. 

Esther smiled inwardly to think of Cameron’s hope to 
make such a man envious by showing her as his possession. 






She knew that Pearson would surely pity him instead. She 
lacked the jewels, the rouge, the big feather fan and the 
dashing décolleté that men of Pearson’s stamp see as truly 
desirable. 

Sut she exerted herself to be agreeable and the dinner 
went smoothly enough, with a surface play of animation 
and interest from It was Pearson who unv.ittingly 
stirred the deeps. He knew that his old friend McCaus 
land’s fiancée was a literary lady and that his social 
obligations required him to say something to her about it. 

‘I don’t read very 
assured her; ‘“‘market reports and a trade jour: 


much except the new pers,” he 





or two 
have to keep up with what the trade’s doing, you know 
Ha, ha! But I’m going to read Miss Esther Tredway’ 
books after this; and if they’re half as charming as the 
little lady who writes them — He bowed to her gal- 
lantly and left the sentence unfinished; 
then, turning to McCausland: “I hope 
you're not going to 
make Miss Tredway 
give up her writing 
after you’re married; 
though I suppose any 
man would fee] foolish 
at having a wife who 
works—that is, if he 
didn’t need the 
Ha, ha!”’ 

Esther heard him 
with amused pity, a 
from a great distance. 
It wasevident that he 
was a left-over reli 
of medievalism. She 
glanced at Cammy to 
see whether he was 
getting the fullenjoy 
ment of it. Shefound 
him grave, consider- 
ing. 

‘“‘Well, I think it’s 
a little different with 
a woman who writes, 


money. 


Pearson,”’ he was say- 
ing quite earnestly. 
‘*‘These modern 
women in the arts 
don’t make their hus- 
bands seem such 
worthlesssticks as the 
ones who go into real businesses. Writing’s the 
kind of thing that can be done in any odd 
moments and put aside when there’s anything 
else to do.”’ 

Could she truly have heard him? Shestared, 
and almost gaped, in wonder. But an instant 
later she realized, of course, that he was just 


leading Pearson on, playing with the man. CleverCammy'! 
Funny, wise Cammy! She could have laughed aloud at 
the relief of the thought and to see him looking so owlish 
and serious. And then she laid determined hands on the 
conversation and steered it into safer waters. What if 
that ridiculous Pearson should realize the joke she and 
Cammy were playing on him! That would neverdo. He 
was an old friend of Cammy’s, dating back to school days 
apparently, and as such he must be made to have a good 
time. She rallied herself into gayety and took the two men 
with her. 

Later, when the Pearson person had been disposed of, 
after a session of musical comedy, and she and Cammy had 
reached the quiet of the studio, to find a tiny fire snapping 
on the hearth, and friendly candles lit, and Lora agreeably 
absent, she spoke of the scene at the dinner table. 

“T thought, for a second, you meant it,’’ she told 
Cammy. ‘Do you think you were quite kind to spoof Mr. 
Pearson the way you did? Suppose he’d taken it in? He’s 
the sort who would never have forgiven you; he’s so sensi- 
tive under his man-of-the-world manner. I could have 
shouted when I heard you saying that writing’s a thing 
that can be done in odd moments.” 

There was a quiet moment while the clock ticked, and 
she threw aside her evening cloak with a delicious swish of 
its soft brocade. She stretched out her hands to the tiny 
blaze and leaned toward it, smiling at the remembrance. 

“But I did mean it,”’ said Cammy at last. ‘‘ Look here, 
Esther, darling; don’t take yourself and your work so 
seriously. You know that after we’re married you'll have 
to put it aside, more or less. I’m not going to see my wife 
all worn and white and sick from slaving over her writing, 
as I see you sometimes now. You see, dear, 1 make a lot 
of money—and I'll make a lot more. There won't be any 
need of your working at all if you don’t want to, though I 
don’t mind if you do a little now and then - i 

“Why, Cammy! Cammy!” said Esther. ‘‘D’you 
d’you think I do it only for the money?—my work, I 
mean.” 

“Oh, well; of course there’s a certain satisfaction in 
seeing your name in print, I suppose,”’ went on Cameron, 
quite unconscious of the enormity of his words. ‘‘And, 
of course, you’re very clever, and I’m proud of you. But 
it'll be different after we're married. I shouldn't want to 

t to be known a 
the husband of Mr 
McCausland, the di 
tinguished author 
















you know.”’ He 
looked up at her with 
his eager boyish eyes, 
waiting for her to 
laugh at his joke 


“I Suppose Any Man Would Feet Foolish at Having a Wife Who 


Works — That is, if He Didn't Need the Maney" 


‘I never knew you felt like this,” breathed Esther at 
last. ‘I never dreamed that anyone could be so Oh, 
Cammy, there’s some dreadful twist in this somewhere! 
You don’t honestly think that I write just for the money 
I get and to see my name in print, do you? You can't 
It’s too — Why, see here; remember how your father 
wanted you to be an engineer and you wouldn’t doanything 
but study law? Remember how he sent you to Tech., and 
you kept on reading law to all hours of the night, and nearly 
killed yourself with overwork? You didn’t do it because 
you wanted to make money, nor because you thought you 
might be a judge, nor anything like that; you did it because 
it was the thing you had to do—and you knew it 

“That’s—that’s the way my writing is with me, Cammy; 
and as for putting it aside and doing it in odd moments 
why, I couldn't. It’s a lot stronger and bigger than I am 
It takes hold of me. Don’t you understand? Suppose | 
told you you could work up the Hilton Case in odd moments 
when I didn’t need you to take me out to tea or dinner or 
the theater? Suppose I told you that after we're married 
you’d have to arrange your office hours to suit my conven- 
ience and pleasure? What would you think, Cammy? 
What would you say? And yet that’s practically what 
you're telling me.” 

She stopped; and then went on, half to herself: 

“But it all pieces on. The other afternoon when you 
were here you were almost angry with me for losing 
myself in my work, even for a moment. And once—oh, 
long ago, when I first knew you—you've probably for- 
gotten, Cammy—you wanted me to come out to tea, and 
I wouldn’t because I couldn't leave the thing I was trying 
so hard to get right; and ‘you didn’t believe that was my 
real reason. I might have guessed, I suppose. And 
yet - 

She stopped and looked at him for the first time with 
appraisal in her eyes; and the trouble that enveloped him 
moved her not at all. He was suddenly a stranger 

“But, Esther,” he protested, ‘‘ what sort of a life should 
we have if you're always going to be absorbed in your 


writing —if you're going to put it before me and my claims 
on you? You admit that a husband has certain claims, ] 


uppose?” 


**Don't be sarcastic, Cammy,” she warned him. “I’ve 
never thought of marriage at all as you do. You look at it 
apparently, as possessior 

if I'm your wife I must 

put everything else aside 


just because you say 80 
not even asking if it’s fair.”’ 

“Oh, Esther, I 
never thought § I'd 
quarrel with you,” he 
said heavily. “I don't 
know how to answer 
you. I suppose I’m 
jealous of your work 
really. Ifeelasif you 
cared for it more than 
ou do for me. It 
eems to take you 
away from me. Come 
here, sweet, and it 


beside me; and let’ 





talksensibly. I’m not 
a tyrant or an ogre, 
you Know But I’m 
damned if I can get 
your point of view 
It sounds like rank 
feminism to me,” 
She came obedi- 
ently and sat beside 
him on the long sofa, 
but there was no 
yielding in her slight 
houlders as he put 
his arm about her 
“Oh—feminism, 
Cammy!” she re 
torted. ‘“‘ You're like 
the Kaiser— Children 
Church and Cooking 
hould be enough for 
any woman, | sup 
pose you think 
Women can’t be a 
of a pattern! If you 
wanted sweet dome 
and nothing but that 


idn’t you fall in love with 





Lora and not with me? I can’t 


tell you what an utter alien you 
eem to me when | realize that you think my work 
my work, that 1 slave over with every ounce of nervous 
energy | have—can all be pushed aside in a moment 
because my husband makes plenty of moneytosupport 
il nd | ta need t ee my name il 


Concluded on Page 42 
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it Was idealistic but 
more it u prac 
tical and effective 
At that time we had 


i 
no hips, no grea 
Army, no aviatior 
and no Quarterma 





ter's Department to 

peak of. Perhay 

it would be truer to ‘ 

i that we had a 

military orga ul 

tion but that it was afflicted th fatty degeneration of the 
t ies, atrophied from long disuse in a peaceful, prosper 
ous, nonimperialistic democracy which felt it had no par 
t lar use f i I ive for parade on Decoration 
Day and Four f Jul A famous physician summed up 
the situation in a nutshell when he said that at America’s 
entrance into the war the Medical Department was the 


best prepared branch of the Army, and the Medical De 


partment was thoroughly unprepared. Compared with the 
French, the British or the German fighting machine, it bore 
about the same relat hip that the first flying machine 
bears to a Nieuport Che potentialities were all there, but 
it was going to take a mighty lot of concentration within a 
limited space of time to transfer the potentialities into 


actualitic 
Thus, when America declared war in April, 1917, she 
us declaring dividend » to speak, on good intentions. 
She had an inexhaustible mine, but she knew, the Allies 
knew, and Germany knew and exulted, that it would take 
some time to get the gold up out of the mine, and minted, 
and generally circulated. And in the meantime it was the 


Red Cross or nothing 
The Flexible Boundary Line 


{ye were the grounds on which the Red Cross came to 
France From the first, at bottom, intrinsically, it was 


a purely military government enterprise—to help win the 
war. Its charter under the United States War Depart- 
ment might be colloquially construed something like this: 


Go over there and make France and England feel that 
we are really in the fight. Hold the fort and tell them we 
e coming. Get into the game whenever and wherever 


u 
you can—always remembering that your prime function 
is to help win the war. Meddle with no humanitarian 
ocieties, however good, however noble, which do not 
further that end. Buck up the spirit of France. Cheer 
her on. Say that America is rushing to her aid as fast as 
he can. Speak for the nation, and speak true. Strike for 
us, and strike hard. Our honor, these first months, is in 
your hand 

With these very definite military instructions—definite, 
that is, in principle, though not in detail—the Red Cross 
came to Europe and got down to business. For the first 
ix months after its arrival the necessities of the situation 
seemed to demand that it should figure most prominently 
in civilian relief —the care of the children, the old, the sick, 
the tuberculous, the rapafriés and refugee 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, not for a moment did its 
leaders lose sight of the fact that it was at heart a military 
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word, they deny ac- 
complishment. 
Now in a circle of 











An Oid Stable on the Lorraine Front 
proposition. Its humanitarian bias had certain set limit 
Projects, no matter how worthy, that did not fall inside 
those limits, that did not further the aims of the Red 
Cross, received no backing. This was and still remains the 
practical touchstone for the disbursement of all money 
‘Just how directly is this thing going to help win the 
of 


many a laudable but somewhat detached and footless 


war?" is the question that has proved the graveyaré 


benevolent enterprise. 

If, then, the Red Cross organization is essentially 
military, where is the dividing line between it and the 
Army? Where does one stop and the other begin? How 
far may the Quartermaster’s Department call upon the Red 
Cross stores for purely military supplies? The answer is 
simple: There is no dividing line. In this war the Army 
may—and does—call upon the Red Cross for anything it 
lacks, from a needle up to an entire mobile hospital unit; 
from a pair of socks up to ten thousand army blankets 
and the Red Cross feels itself morally obliged to fill the 
needs. The line between the two organizations, if there be 
any, is like the equator—an imaginary conception, made 
by theorists for the sake of parliamentary discussion. 

These same theorists have already raised their voices in 
objection. ‘There should be a line!” they cry. For if the 
Quartermaster’s Department can get anything it wants 
simply by applying to the Red Cross, won’t that put a 
premium on inefficiency? Won't the Army always lean 
back on the Red Cross in a crisis—instead of forging an 
absolutely unbreakable, fireproof, bombproof, submarine- 
proof line of communication between itself and its base? 
In other words, instead of helping, isn’t the Red Cross 
really injuring the Army in the long run and fostering 
weakness by always coming up to the scratch in an emer- 
gency? And won't some big awful day of judgment arrive, 
with all Fate hanging in the balance, when the Quarter- 
master’s Department falls down, down, down, like a comet 
through the sky, and disaster, following fast and following 
faster, finally c ‘ertakes everybody concerned, and the 
whole American Army goes to pot? 

Thus the pessimists, the gloom gatherers, the profes- 
sional head waggers. And on the face of it, until one sees 
the inside of the situation, their arguments wear an air of 
plausibility. Their words hear well; they make a noise; 
and all the world loves to listen to a good performer on 
the big bass drum of calamity. The fact is that these 
gentry, like most of their tribe, are detail men. They have 
no perspective. They can’t see the forest for the trees. 
They fix their eyes so doggedly on a small dab of cloud in 
the south south-by-west quarter of the horizon that they 
miss the whole overarching firmament of heaven, In a 


such vast periphery 
as that which neces- 
sity forced the Amer- 
ican Army to draw 
in France, the first 
months of its advent 
there were certain 
segments that were 
bound to besketched 
in hastily. One rea- 
son for this sketchi- 
ness was time; an- 
other was distance. 
In the beginning the 
Army had against it 
both time and dis- 
tance. It had to 
} achieve certain big 
fundamental ends 
before springtime, 
and it had to obtain 
the materials for 
such achievement 
first from a distance 
of more than three 
thousand miles, and 
then after that an- 
other immeasurable 
distance to the 
sealed brain center 
of some slow, lei- 
} surely officials in 
| America, who could 
not see the reason 
for such undue 
haste. 

Let us take for il- 
lustration an episode 
of last winter, which 

might have had tragic results had everybody stood upon 
technicalities. In starting a certain big aviation center in 
France the United States troops and flying cadets, several 
thousand of them, arrived before the barracks were up. 
Sometimes camps are situated in villages, but this one was 
situated in a vast open mud plain. And it rained. It 
rained drearily, ceaselessly, soggily; and when it didn't 
rain or sleet or hail, it snowed. There were no barracks 
because there was no lumber. Shortage Number One. 


Valley Forge Conditions in France 


HERE be ing no shelter, the men had to bed down as best 

they could in the icy slush and snow. By army regula- 
tions two blankets are allowed to each soldier, more making 
too heavy a pack. But in the present situation two blankets 
were by no means enough. Not wishing all his young 
brood of embryo flyers to perish outright of pneumonia, 
the camp commandant sent in a good stiff requisition for 
ponchos, blankets and warm woolen shirts and socks. 

Back came the laconic reply from the Quartermaster’s 
Department: *‘Can’t fill your order. Shipments held up.” 

The worried army officer cursed and consigned the whole 
outfit to blazes for a damned shiftless lot. That was the 
way it looked to him; but let us separate the tangled 
threads and see who was to blame. 

I am not sure who was responsible for the shortage in 
lumber, which started the trouble, but I suspect it was the 
Allies, who had grabbed up every foot of timber available 
long before America’s entrance into the conflict. As for 
the weather that was handed out those first wintry months 
in France, it was so consistently evil that nobody less than 
Satan could have been its progenitor. The shortage of 
supplies in the Quartermaster’s Department was due imme- 
diately to the lack of ships, and remotely to the German 
submarines, which helped to augment that lack. It is pos- 
sible also that the Quartermaster’s Department may have 
erred on its time margins. 

So that in this one single episode we may trace the guilt 
of the following parties, each one of whom was more or less 
incriminated in theaffair: The Allies; his Infernal Majesty; 
the Shipping Commission; Von Tirpitz; the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Now, Mister Hew-to-the-Line Dog- 
matist, you are confronted not with a theory but with an 
actual condition involving the health of thousands of 
valuable men. What would you have done? Two courses 
of action were open: Te call on the Red Cross, which had 
been constituted by the United States Government as the 
emergency branch of the Army; to stand pat and say 
“No, sir! The Army’s not going to lean back on anybody 
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well be soon as late 


The latter decision, as I said, 





sounds well from the outside, 
intil one re¢ ls that it involves 
the useless waste of many hu- 


the decision 
the small, 
Vain, pig-headed 
mind, so much 
n the ultimate goal as in prov- 
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technician, 
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ng itself right. 

lhe analysis of this single 
episode is worth while only be- 
ause it reveals what is con- 
tantly taking place in one 
form or another all along the 
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speak, represents the letter of 
J the law And if the Army or 
the Red Cross wished, eithe 
could make a stand on tha 
contract and say to the othe 
s ‘Hands off! Get out! Phu 
far shalt thou come and 
farther.” It speak well fo 
the leaders of both orga 
tions that such has not bee 
their attitude 
An Army man said We 
were all more or le bewilderes 
these first month Not one o 
us realized the gigantic proy 
tions of the job on our hand 
If we had I suppose we'd have 
curled up our toes and died 
fright he physical diff 


Ay 
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promise, amalgamate, and so ties alone were stagye ring 
trengthen the common cause. if the Red Cross and the Arn 
he small mind stands out, re- had got at loggerheads ove 
ts, intent only on itself. purchases or personalilie or 
Needless to say, in the incident limitations of power the consé 
of the shortage in the aviation 4 quences might have been grave 
camp the counsel of the large rs cena Sut the Red Cre vung int 
open-minded army heads pre- A Temporary Canteen Established During the Aisne Offensive of October, 1917 line without an instant’s he 
vailed, and the Red Cross filled tation, put things at our di 
the breacl For it was realized that so long as we have a sheet-iron monsters that are world beaters for shedding posal those first hard weeks when it was pretty rough 
military organization operating on a gigantic plane thou heat. When a new military base hospital was being estab ledding, turned over contract teered u traight on one 
ands of miles from its base, across a treacherous, mine lished and interior equipment was not to be had, the Red or two big deals; and we're immensely gratefu 
rewn ubmarine-filled sea, there must inevitably be Cross provided a thousand beds complete Chus from the first both the Arn and the Red Cr 
reckoned a certain percentage of failures, breaks and gaps Upon another occasion, when an American transport departed from the letter of the law —the furnishing of 
In other words, there is always an emergency condition was wrecked — torpedoed or mined — off the coast of France surgical dressing Vhich was the ly literal bond betwee 
he normal is the abnormal. And if the Red Cross with and several hundred rescued marines were dumped at a them 
its smaller, more mobile organization can link together seaport without food, shelter, clothes or money to procure It is not to be supposed that the Red Cross furnish | 
these broken part ipply materials in a hurry, then, so. the same, the Red Cross again took charge. It rushed the bandages and surgical dressings for the military ho 
fa i able to deliver the goods, it makes Von Tirpitz’ a carload of materials to the scene of action, and even lent pitals. The Army has its own supply But in addition 
threats an idle boast. So that between the Army and the — the stranded sailors pocket money. Some of the big train this minimum stock it relies absolutely on the Red C1 
Red Cross the dividing fence whicl may have existed at ng « imps, where the men were not billeted in small Frenc} to maintain a reserve sufficient to meet all need 
the commencement of the war has been definitely torr hamlets but in barracks far from towr were having 
down. There are now no partitions between the twoorgani- laundry troubles. In these places the Red Cross installed The Reserve Stock of Surgical Dressings 
zatior vhen it comes to needs. modern laundry plants, and in addition installed bathing 
“Look here aid a Red Cross official to an army officer facilities for the met : Wie: E dressings are you using?” I asked the head 
when the two were figuring out a certain scheme of coop Now all these things, strictly speaking, come under the nurse of one of the big military base hospitals sit 
eration, “are you drawing a line between the Army and the — dire upervision of the proper military authorities. But uated uj} the American sector about enty miles bacl 
Red C1 ; ° preoccupied as is the Army with a vast multitude of of the I ine Front 
“No, I’m not,” repudiated the general warmly. “As I problems in forging a mighty engine of efficiency, it is very ‘Our he replied promptly ee, here our 
ee it, there is no line Why do you ask?” viad to give to the Red Cros the job of binding together DI OT! And she showed me a place where uniformed 
Oh,” retorted the Red Cross man, laughing, ‘‘ 1 mere certain weak points in the harness of war. It’s all in the met e bending busily ove ibles, cutti yauze and 
vished to where the line was in case you drew one, so family anyway. vinding bandage 
that I could step across it!” Looking over a recent summary of the military-affai But you have Red Cross reserve I persisted You 
department of the Red Cross one notes in passing such on't rely « lay lay supply to cart yu thre 
Sudden Calls Quickly Answered items as these: 51,000 shirts; 15,560 ponchos; 6000 a suddet ippose you were to get in five hundred 
gioves 166,500 pairs of woolen socks 157,000 sweater Iresh wounded ernight? 
| pangs the first six monthsin France, wheneverything 5500 woolen helmets; 200,000 packages of tobacco, each Here Red Cross reserve k for that he sa 
was bewilderingly strange and new, and a buyer’ package containing two packs of cigarettes, three packs of opening another door I gue hat‘ll hold fora wl 
tubbed his toe on complicated war regulations every time pipe tobacco and one pack of cigarette tobacco; 143,544 And id looked I guessed too! 
he turned round, the purchasing board of the Army and the — handkerchiefs; 216,420 pyjamas. These are just a few iten a ‘ he ntinued t take ply in 
Red Cross got together and swore an oath of mutual com- of an endless list, and they prove conclusively that the redible bye f dressings d yabu perating night 
fort and aid I'wo heads were better than one, and so the y Army and the Red Cross are working in heartiest collab Ot course lon t get the fre ine a here t until 
traded tip When the Army couldn’t find coal, the Red oration for the physical welfare of the individual soldier alter the e evacuated Bu e been tl r he 
( ) which had been on the ground first, turned over its Outside of emergency calls which cover, as has been irgical ! pital at 
own contracts so that the soldiers might be warm. Then seen, a vast diversity of material—the Red Cross has a She mentioned an Ame in hospita er nearest the 
in certain camps after they had got coal there was nothing regular contract with the United State Army to furnish tre ne here the sunded are b ! ! nee 
in which it could be burned. The Red Cross furnished surgical dressings on demand. And this one contract is the i ely hours fror he field 
Love dozer of those little bandy-legged, fat-bellied, only legal technical tie between the two organization Centinued on Page 81 
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' immary 
nopene llet 
ra she held 
One of then he conceded, might be worth reading 
it? he laid aside. Of the remaining five she correct 
yuessed the contents of four. Of the fifth she remarked 
hat it would be from a poor tfeckle dub with a large 
fumily who had owed her three hundred dollars for nine 
ears. She said it would tell a new hard-luck tale for no 
ment of a note now due for the eighth time. Here she 
i wrong The letter inclosed a pe rfectly new note for 
four hundred and fifty dollars; and would Mrs. Pettengi 
end on the extra one hundred and fift lollars that would 
ible the debtor to get on | feet and pay all his debt 
is there was a good season ol hog buying ahead of him! 
i yuessed wrong admitted the lady I certainly did 
hat little man an injustice, not suspecting he could think 
mething novel after nine years.”” Grimly she scanned 


the new note. ‘As good as a treaty with Germany!” sh 


irmured and threw it aside, though I knew that the old 


ite and the new hundred and fifty would gO forward on 
e morrow; for she had spoken again of the debtor's large 

uml he said it was wonderful what good breeders the 
iti ure 


Ain't I right, though, about the foolish way people fly 


it their mail?” she demanded You might think they'd 
ise after year ind years of being fooled; but no, 

lake me day after to-morrow, when the next mail 

re I'll fall on it like I fell on this, with all my old delu 
ions uninjured. There sure does seem to be a lot-of human 


ature in most of u 
hen she opened the possibly interesting letter that had 


wen put aside The envelope, at least, was interesting, 


bearing as it did the stamp of a military censor for the 
\merican Expedition to France. 
You remember Squat Tyler, that long cow-punche 


orking for me when you were here last time?” 


| remembered Squat, who was, indeed, a long cow 
incher— long enough to be known, also, to his intimates 
i | mberline. 
Well, Squat is over there in the trenches helping to 
ake the world a pleasant place to live in. He’s a good 
it too 


I'he lady read the letter hurriedly to herself; then 


egaled me with bits of it 

I'he life here is very,’’’ she read. ‘That's all he says, 
it first —‘ The life here is very.’ | should judge it might be 
hat from what | read in the papers. Or mebbe he couldn't 
ist think of the word Let's see! What else? Oh, yes 


sut digging. He says he didn’t take to digging at first, 
ot having gone there for any common purpose, but one 
ay he was told to dig, and while he was thinking up some 
hing to say a million guns began to go off; so he dug 
ithout saying a word. Hard and fast he says he dug. He 
iys: ‘If a badger would of been there he would of been in 

way.’ I'll bet! Squat wouldn't like to be shot at in all 

uUSsnes What next? Here he says | wouldn't dream 


‘ ' 


itfit this here U. S. outfit is; he says it’s the 
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a Yr w. H. D. KOERNER 





Ed Traveted Back a Thousand Miles Just to Get Another Good Licking and Ben Wound Up by Throwing 


Him Into the Crick in All His Proud Clothes 


biggest outfit he ever worked for—not even excepting 
Miller & Lux. What next? Oh, yes; here he tells about 
getting one 
**Last night I captured a big fat enemy; you know 
a Heinie. It v as dark as a cave, but I heard one snoop- 
ing close. I says to my pardner I keep hearing one snoop 
ose; and he says forget it, because my hive is swarming 






something; and I says no; I will go out there and molest 
that German. So I sneaked over the bank and through 
our barbed-wire fence that everyone puts up here, and out 
a little ways to where I had heard one snoop; and, sure 
enough— what do you think? He seen me first and knocked 
my gun out of my hands with the butt of his. It got me 
mad, because it is a new gun and I am taking fine care of 
it » I clanched him’— that’s what Squat says, clanched. 
‘And, first, he run his finger into my right eye, clear up to 
the knuckle it felt like; so I didn’t say a word, but hauled 
off quick and landed a hard right on the side of his jaw 
and dropped him just like that. It was one peach I handed 
him and he slumped down like a sack of mush. I am here to 
tell you it was just one punch, though a dandy; but he had 
tried to start a fight, so it was his,own fault. So I took all 
his weapons away and when he come alive I kicked him a 
few times and made him go into the U. S, trenches. He 
didn’t turn out to be much— only a piano tuner from Mil 
waukee; and I wish it had of been a general I caught 
snooping. I certainly did molest him a-plenty, all right. 
Just one punch and I brought him down out of control. 
Ha! Ha! The life here is very different.’ 

“There; that must of been what he tried to say at the 
beginning—‘The life here is very different.’ 1 should 
think he'd find it so, seeing the only danger that boy was 
ever in here was the sleeping sickness.” 

Hereupon the lady removed the wrapper from a trade 
journal and scanned certain market quotations. They 
pleased her little. She said it was darned queer that the 
war should send every price in the world up but the price 
of beef, beef quotations being just where the war had 
found them. Not that she wanted to rob anyone! Still 
and all, why give everyone a chance but cattle raisers? 
She muttered hugely of this discrimination and a moment 
later seemed to be knitting her remarks into a gray sock. 
The mutterings had gradually achieved the coherence of 
remarks. And I presently became aware that the unin- 
flated price of beef was no longer their burden. 

They now concerned the singular reticence of all losers 
of fist fights. Take Squat’s German. Squat would be tell- 
ing for the rest of his life how he put that Wisconsin alien 
out with one punch, But if I guessed the German would be 
telling it as often as Squat told it I was plumb foolish. He 
wouldn't tell it at all. Losers never do. Anyone might 
think that parties getting licked lost their powers of speech. 
Not so with the winners of fights; not so at ail! 

At this very minute, while we sat there in that room at a 


1 


quarter past eight, all over the wide world modest-seeming 


men were telling 
how they had licked 
the other man with 
one punch, or two or 
three at the most. 
It was being told in 
Kulanche County, 
Washington, and in 
Patagonia and Phil- 
adelphia and Africa 
and China, and 
them places; in 
clubs and lumber 
camps and Pullman 
ears and ships and 
saloons—in states 
that remained free 
of the hydrant 

headed monster, 
Prohibition in 
tents and palaces; 
in burning deserts 
and icy wastes. At 
that very second, in 
an ice hut up by the 
North Pole, a mod 
est Eskimo was tell 
ing and showing hi 

admiring wife and 
relatives just how he 
had put out another 
Eskimo that had 
come round and 
tried to start some- 
thing. Which was 
another mystery, 
the man winning the 
fight being always put upon and invariably in the right. In 
every one of these world-wide encounters justice alway 

prevailed and only the winner talked about it afterward. 

** And lots of times,”’ continued the lady, “‘this talkative 
winner has been set upon by as many as three others. But 
he licks "em all. Sometimes he admits he had a little luck 
with the third man; but he gets two of the cowards easy 
Why, down in Red Gap only the other night I saw a kind 
of slight young man in a full-dress suit lick three big huskie 
that set on him. He put two out with a punch apiece and 
got the third after about one round of sparring. There he 
stood winner over all three, and hardly his hair mussed; 
and you wouldn’t of thought in the beginning that he 
could lick one of the bunch. It was a good picture, all 
right, with this fight coming in the first reel to start thing 
off lively. But what I want to know is why, out of thess 
million fights that come off, you never hear a word out of a 
loser! I'll bet all my Liberty Bonds right now that you 
never yet heard a man tell about how he was licked in a 
fair fight.” 

I had to decline the wager. The most I could submit was 
that I had heard some plausible excuses. The lady waved 
her entire knitting in deprecation. 

“Oh, excuses! You hear ’em a-plenty when the loser 
ean’t deny he was licked. Most losers will odd things 
along till they sound even. I heard a lovely excuse down 
in Red Gap. Hyman Leftowitz, who does business there as 
Abercrombie, the Quality Tailor, made a suit for Eddie 
Pierce that drives the depot hack, and Eddie was slow 
pay. So Hyman lost his native tact one night and dunned 
Eddie when he was walking down Fourth Street with his 
girl. Eddie left his girl in at the Owl Drug Store and went 
back and used Hyman hard; and all Hyman did was to 
yell ‘Help!’ and ‘Murder!’ I was in his shop for a fitting 
next day and Hyman’s face arrested the attention much 
more than usual. It showed that Eddie had done something 
with him. So I says: ‘Why didn’t you fight back? What 
was your fists for?’ And Hyman says: ‘I pledge you my 
word I didn’t know it was a fight.” Oh, excuses—sure! 
But that ain’t what I’m getting at. You've heard the 
winners talk, like we all have, how they did it with the 
good old right hook to the jaw, or how they landed one 
straight left and all was over; but did you ever hear an) 
talk from a loser without excuses, one who come out plain 
and said he was licked by a better man?” 

We debated this briefly. We agreed that the reticence of 
losers is due to something basic in human nature; a deter- 
mination of the noblest sort to disregard failure—that is, 
Ma Pettengill said you couldn’t expect everything of 
human nature when it had its earrings in, and I agreed in 
as few words as would suffice. I had suddenly become 
aware that the woman was holding scmething back. The 
signs in her discourse are not to be mistaken. I taxed her 
with this. She denied it. Then she said that, even if she 
was holding back something, it was nothing to rave about. 
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Just an anecdote that this here talk about fighting char 
acters had reminded her of. She wouldn’t of thought of it 
even now if Ben Steptoe hadn’t told her last spring why 
he didn’t lick his Cousin Ed that last time. And this here 
Ed Steptoe was the only honest male she had ever known. 
But that was because something was wrong in his head, he 
And it wasn’t really worth going back 
t—well—she didn’t know. Possibly. Anyway 


being a born nut. 


These Steptoe cousins come from a family back in the 
East that was remote kin to mine and they looked me up 
in Red Gap when they come out into the great boundless 
West to carve out a name for themselves. About fifteen 
years ago they come. Ben was dark and short and hulky, 
with his head jammed down between his shoulders. Ed 
was blond and liker a cat, being quick. Ben had a simple 

personality, seeing what he 
going for it, and that never being more than one thing at a 
time. Ed was all over the place with his own aspirations, 
and never anything long at a time; kind of a romantic 
temperament, or, like they say in stories, a creature of 
He was agent for the Home Queen sewing machine 
that didn’t mean sewing 
machines was his life work. He’d done a lot of thing 
before that, like lecturing for a patent-medicine professor 
and canvassing for crayon portraits with a gold frame, and 
giving lessons in hypnotism, and owning one-half of a two- 
headed pig that went great at county fairs. 

Ben had come along the year before Ed and got a steady 
job as brakeman on the railroad, over on the Coeur d’Aléne 
Branch. He told me he was going to make railroading his 
life work and had started in at the bottom, which was 

‘d just come off afarm. They prob 
him start in at the top. Anyway, he 
job as brakeman when Ed sailed in, 

Home Queen, and taking ’em in 
methods but 


but emphatic wanted and 


moods 
when he first come out. But 


smart of him, seeing | 
ably wouldn’t of let 
was holding down hi 
taking orders for the 
plenty, too, being not only persuasive in his 


¢ 


sewing machine. He could make i 


a wizard on this here 


do everything but play accompaniments for songs— hem 
ming, tucking, frilling, fancy embroidering. He knew 
every last little dingus that went on it; things I certainly 
have never learned in all my life, having other matters on 
my mind. He'd take a piece of silk ribbon and embroider 


no time 





a woman's initials on it lv at all, leaving her dead 
set to have this household treasure. 
Sut Ed had tired of 


double-headed 


sewing machines, like he had of 
hypnotism and _ the Berkshire; and he 
never kept at anything a minute after it quit exciting him. 
n and they had 


Ben come down to Red Gap to see his cous 


He Put it Well, 


quite a confab about what Ed should next take up for hi 
life work. Ben said it was railroading for his, and some 
day he'd be a general manager, riding round in his private 
car and giving orders right and left, though nothing but a 
humble brakeman now; ana finally he talked Ed into the 
same exalted ambitions. Ed said he had often wanted to 
ride in a private car himself, and if it didn’t take too long 
from the time you started in he might give railroading a 
chance to show what it could do for him. Ben said all 
right, come over with him and he'd get him started a 
brakeman, with a fine chance to work up to the top. 

So, after infesting a few more houses with the Home 
Queen, Ed went into his new profession. He told me, the 
last thing, that, even if he didn’t stick till he got to the 
top, it was, anyway, a fine chance for adventure, which 
was really the thing he had come west of Chicago for. He 
said night and day he pined for adventure 

He got his adventure right soon after the company’s pay 
roll was adorned with his name. He'd been twisting up 
brakes on freight cars for ten days till the life looked tame 
to him, even with a private car at the end, and then all his 
wildest dreams of adventure was glutted in something like 
four minutes and thirty seconds. On this eleventh day 
after he’d begun at the bottom he started to let two big 
freight cars loaded with concentrates down the spur track 
from one of the mines at Burke, having orders to put "em 
where the regular train for Wallace could pick ‘em up. 
Burke is seven miles up the cafiion from Wallace and the 
grade drops two hundred and thirty-five feet to the mile, 
being a masterpiece of engineering. Ed gets his two cars to 
the main line, all right, whistling a careless ditty. Then, 
when they should of stopped they did not. They kept 
sneaking and creaking along on him. He couldn't get the 
brake of the forward car up very tight, and in setting the 
brake of the rear car, with a brakeman’s stick for a lever, 
he broke the chain. Then his two cars really started out 
looking for adventure. 

Ed admits that he had the thrill of his life for seven mil 
his wildest cravings for adventure was appeased 
He flattened out at the rear end of the last 
flash by. He said afterward it 
His two cars 


made the 


I gues 
for the time. 
car and let the 
looked just one blurred mess to him 
hundred and forty-five feet and 


scenery 
dropped 
the sixteen 
seven-mile distance in four and one-half minutes by stand 
Ed was feeling fairly good, never having 


hoping nothing 


ard railroad time. 
rode so fast in his life before, and he wa 


would get in the way before the cars slowed up ona 
He didn’t have long to hope this. Hi 


upper end of the Wallace yard 


serious 
level somewhere. 


cars struck a frog at the 








and left the track. The forward ends plowed into tl 
ground and the rear ends swung over Kd is shot 
through the air two hundred and thirty-five feet, as after 
ward measured by a conscientious employee of the road 
and landed in a dump of sawdust by the ice house 

It seems Ben was working in the Wallace vard that day 
and was the first man to look things over. Hi t a report 


on the wire promptly and had a wrecking outtit there to 
minister to these two injured box car anda gang of Swec 
omeone with 


and Ben 


so everybody searched and they found him in 


repairing the track in no time at all, Then 
presence of mind said they ought to lo for ed 
agreed; 
this sawdust. He 
little adventure had effected structural modifications in 


him. He certainly had been brought down out 


looked extremely ruined and like this 


like Squat says, but he was still breathing; so they tool 
him over to the Wallace Hospital on a chance that he 
could be put together again, like a puzzle. A doctor got to 
work and set a lot of bones and did much plain and faney 


sewing on Ed the adventurer 
bedfa lor 


of course, he begun to enjoy his accident long before tha 


So there he wa about three months 





almost a oon as he come to, in fact It seemed to Ed 
that there had never been so good an accident as that 1 
the whole history of railroading, and he was the sole hero 
of it. He passed his time telling the doctor all about it, 
and anyone el e that would drop in to listen just how he 
felt when the cars started downhill; how his wh past 
life flashed before him and just what he is thinking 


He was remembering 
able to get on 


ver used that old saying about 


about when the cars poured him off 
every second of it by the time he wa 
crutehe He ne | 
long story short 

First thing he did when he could hobble was to take a 
. othice 


man from the resident engineer’ 


vhere he'd left the rails and tape his flight, finding it to be 


two hundred and thirty-five feet rhat hurt his stor 
because he had been estimating it at five hundred feet; but 
he was strictly honest and accepted the me figures like 


a little man 
Phat night Ben come in, who'd been up ro 
1 told him all 





mostly since the accident, and I 


how his flight was two hundred and thir tive feet And 
wasn't it the greatest accident that ever happened to 
anybody 

Ed noticed that Ben didn't seem to be excited about it 
the way he had ought to be. He was sympathetic ough 
for Ed’s bone crashes, but he said it was all in the day 
WOrkK for a raluroad in; and he told | 1 about ome 





He Said He Had Been Shot From Ambush by a Cowardly Mexican and I Wouldn't Believe How Lawtess That Country Was 











her accidents that is right in a class along with his and 

© ¢ na shade better Ed was peeved at this; so 

Ben tried to soothe hin He said, yes, indeed, all hands 
id been lucky —especially the company He said if 

irs hadn't happened to strike soft ground that 

e wheels they’d of been smashed to kindling; 


hereas the damage was trifling. This sounded pretty 
; railroad company didn’t seem to 
ur exaggerated value on human life. Ben said no 

id company could let mere sentiment interfere with 
anted to pay dividends, and most of them 
lid. He said it was a matter of dollars and cents like any 

er busines and Ed had alre ady cost ‘em a lot of good 


hard cash for doctors’ bill hen he admitted that the 

a lent had been a good thing for him, in a way, he being 

there on the spot and the first to make a report over to the 
perintendent at lekoa 

[ bet you made a jim-dandy good report,” says Ed, 
tuking heart again after this sordid dollars-and-cents talk. 

as certainly a tine chance to write something exciting 
f an had any imagination. You probably won't have 
ther chance like that in all your career.”’ 

My report pleased the Old Man all right,’’ says Ben. 
ile nd of had his eye on me ever since. He said the 
iy | rded that report showed I wasn’t one to lose my 

head and get! terical, the way he had known some green 
hat te) 

I'll certainly have to have a look at that report,” says 
kd Probably uu did get a little bit hysterical at that, 
eeing there was lots of excuse for it.” 

Ben says no, he can’t remember that he was hysterical 
any, because the high-cla railroad man must always kee p 
his head in emergencies Ed says, anyway, he knows it 


must of been a corking good report, and he'll sure have a 
look at it when he gets to stepping again. 
All the same, it begun to look to Ed like his accident 
asi It come over him grad- 
ually. Of course he'd got to be an old story round the 
hospital and people was beginning to duck when he started 
talking. ‘Then, after he got on crutches he'd hobble about 


being made enough of 


the fatal pot, pointing out hi 


route to parties that would 
tay by him, and getting ‘em to walk over two hundred 
ind thirty-five feet to where he was picked up lifeless. 
And pretty soon even this outside trade fell off. And right 
after that he begun to meet new trainmen and others that 
had never heard a word about the accident and looked at 
him like they thought he as a liar when he told the 
letail He was coming to be a grouchy nuisance round 
Wallace Even the doctor said he'd be glad when Ed got 
entirely well agair 

Ed couldn't understand it. He must of thought the 


company should stop all trains for five minutes every day 
at the hour of his mix-up, or at the very least that the 
president of the road and the board of directors ought to 
me down in a special car and have their pictures taken 
vith him; and a brass tablet should be put up on the ice 
house, showing where | lifele carcass was recovered, 
\nd, of course, they would send him a solid gold engraved 
pa good for life between all stations on all divisions. But 
these proper attentior wa being strangely withheld 
0 far as Ed could see, the road had gone right on doing 
busine as usual 


Ife couldn't understand it at all. It seemed like he must 


Hie wrote to Be n, 


that this here fine report he had made must of got 


be dreaming who was still up the line, 


ound 


inyway, it seemed like the company had never got round 
to reading it or they wouldn't have took things so placid. 
ky now he was pinning all hi hope s$tothi report of Ben’ 
if any justice was going to be done him in this world. He'd 


tell parties who doubted his story that he guessed they'd 


belweve him fast er } t he ever got an eye on Ben’ 
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report, which was made on the spot, and was so good a 
report, though not hysterical, that it had drawn compli- 
ments from the division superintendent. 

It occurs to him one day that he ought to have a copy of 
this report if he is ever going to be set right before the 
world. He suspects crooked work by this time. He sus- 
pects mebbe the company is keeping the thing quiet on 
purpose, not wanting the public to know that such won- 
derful accidents could happen to its faithful employees. 
So he talks to Charlie Holzman, the conductor of Number 
18, and wants to know would it be possible to sneak this 
report of Ben's out of the files over at Tekoa. Charlie says 
that wouldn’t be possible, but he’s going to lay over at 
Tekoa the very next night and he’ll be glad to make a 
copy of the report. 

Ed says he hates to keep Charlie setting up half the 
night writing, or mebbe all night, because Ben has told 
him the report was a good one. Charlie says he’ll get help 
if necessary. Ed says get all the help necessary and he’ll 
pay the bill, and not to leave out even the longer descrip- 
tive parts, because if it’s as well written as Ben says it is he 
may have it printed in a little volume for sending round to 
his friends. 

The next day Ed is sunning himself on the station plat- 
form when Number 18 steams in. He's told a lot of people 
that Charlie is bringing this report and he’s aiming to read 
it aloud, just to show ’em what a man can pass through 
and live to tell of it. Charlie swings down and hands him 
one folded sheet of yellow paper. Ed says, what’s the mat- 
ter—couldn’t he get to copy the report? Charlie says the 
report is all there on that sheet, every word of it. One 
sheet! And Ed had been expecting at least forty pages of 
able narrative, even without hysteria. Even before he 
looks at it Ed says there is crooked work somewhere. 

Then he read Ben’s report. It didn’t fill even the one 
sheet—not more than half of it. It merely says: ‘“ Brake- 
man Steptoe had trouble holding two cars of concentrates 
he was letting down from the Tiger-Poorman mine at 
Burke. Cars ran to Wallace and left track. Steptoe 
thrown some distance. Right leg and arm broken; left 
shoulder dislocated; head cut some. Not serious.” 

It was unbelievable; so Ed did the simple thing and 
didn’t believe it. Not for one minute! He says to Charlie 
Holzman: ‘Charlie, I know you're honest; and, further- 
more, you are a brother Moose. You’ve brought me what’s 
on file in that office; so now I know there’s a conspiracy to 
hush my accident up. I’ve thought so a long time—the 
way people acted round here. Now I know it. Don’t say 
a word; but I’m going to take it up with Ben at once. 
Good old Ben! Won't he be in a frenzy when he finds this 
paltry insult has been sneaked into the files in place of his 
report on me!” So into the station he goes and wires Ben 
up the line to come there at once on account of something 
serious, 

Ben gets in that night. He thought Ed must be dying 
and had got a lay-off. He goes over to the hospital and is 
a mite disappointed to find Ed ain’t even worse, but is 
almost well and using only one crutch. 

Ed first makes sure no one can overhear, then tells Ben 
about this conspiracy, showing him the false report that 
has been smuggled into the files in place of the real one 

Jen had sent in, It takes Ben a couple of minutes to get 
the idea of what Ed is so worked up over. But he finally 
does get it. He then sweeps all ideas of a conspiracy out of 
Ed's mind forever. He says his talk is all nonsense; that 
this here is the very report he made, every word of it; 
and, as to that, if he had it to write over again he could 
shorten it by at least six words, but he must of been excited 
at the time. He says he has already told Ed that the Old 
Man complimented him on it because he hadn't lost his 
head and got hysterical, showing he had the makings of a 
good railroad man in him. And what had Ed expected, 
anyway? Didn't he know that your superiors want the 
imple facts in cases of this kind and no fancy work, want- 
ing chiefly to know about damage to the rolling stock and 
how long before the main line will be open? Ed must be 
crazy, making him get a lay-off just for this! Had he 
looked for some verses of poetry about his accident, or a 
novel? Ben wasn’t any novelist and wouldn’t be one if 
you give him a chance. He was just a brakeman, with a 
bright future before him. 

Ben was quite indignant himself by this time, thinking 
of two days’ pay lost, and Ed could hardly believe his own 
ears. He just set there, swelling up like a toad in a very 
feverish way. ‘‘ But ‘some distance,’” says Ed in low tones 
of awe. “ You say I was thrown ‘some distance,’ like it was 
a casual remark. Is that 


any way to talk about a man 


I Did My Bit, for the Moment, by Hoiding a Hank of Gray Wool for 
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hurled two hundred and thirty-five feet from start to 
finish?—which I can prove by the man that taped it. 
Why, anyone would think them two cheap box cars was 
the real heroes of this accident. No one would dream that 
a precious human life was at stake. And ‘Not serious’! 
And ‘Head cut some’! Great suffering cats! Was that any 
way to talk about a fellow man—not to say a first cousin?”’ 

Ben was pretty mad himself now and swore right out 
at least the only oath he ever swears, which is “ By doggie!” 
He says, by doggie, it ain’t his fault that Ed was so brittle! 
And, by doggie, he wasn’t going to let family affection 
interfere none with his career, because it wouldn’t be right 
by the children he hopes some day to be the father of! 
Then he got his temper back and tried patiently to explain 
once more to Ed that what a railroad company wants in 
such cases is facts and figures, and not poetry—chiefly 
about the rolling stock. He says Ed can’t expect a great 
corporation, with heavy freight and passenger traffic, to 
take any deep personal interest in the bone troubles of a 
mere brakeman. 

It was about here, I guess, that Ed’s feelings must of 
overcome him. He saw it was no use bandying words any 
more; so he started to do foul murder. He committed 
several acts of frightfulness on Ben with his crutch, seeming 
quite active for a cripple. Ben finally got out of range and 
went and had some stitches took in his own scalp. He 
swore, by doggie, he was through with that maniac for- 
ever! But he wasn’t through. Not by no means! 

Ed was now well enough to stand shipping; so he come 
down to Red Gap and started to work. He couldn’t get 
round with his machines yet; so he got a new Home Queen 
and parked himself in the doorway of a vacant store and 
made embroidered hat marks for the multitude at one 
dollar a throw. Yes, sir; he congested traffic there on 
Fourth Street for about two weeks, taking a strip of satin 
ribbon and embroidering people’s initials on it, so they 
could sew it in their hats and know whose hat it was. 
Hardly a hat in town that didn’t have one, with thrilled 
crowds looking on while he done it. 

I begged him to take it easy and stay at my house till he 
was strong again; but he wouldn’t. He said he had to do 
something just to keep from thinking. Of course the poor 
lollop had never been able to think under any circum- 
stances; but it sounded good. And, of course, he told me 
his trouble. I don’t believe he held back the least little 
thing from the beginning of the accident down to the time 
he lammed Ben with his crutch. He now blamed every- 
thing on Ben. He said neither the company nor anyone 
else could take his accident seriously after that lying report 
Ben put in. No wonder there hadn’t been any real excite- 
ment about it. He was right bitter. 

““*Some distance’ Ben says I was thrown. I should 
think it was some distance! I'l] bet it’s farther than any 
other man was ever thrown on their whole rotten system 
And ‘Not serious’! Great Jeeminetty! What would have 
to happen to a person before he’d call it serious? Oh, I'll 
make him take that back if ever I get to be the man I once 
was! The only trouble with Ben is, he hasn’t anything 
here and he hasn’t anything here’’—Ed put his hand first 
on his head and next on his heart, to show me where Ber 
hadn’t got anything—‘“‘and that kind of trash may make 
fine railroad men, but they hadn’t ought to be classed with 
human beings. Just wait till I get firmly knitted together 
again! You'llsee! I'll certainly interfere with that man’ 
career a-plenty. ‘Not serious’! He won’t make any such 
report about himself when I get through fussing with him. 
He certainly does need handling—that Ben Steptoe.” 

And so on for half an hour at a time, while he might hx 
stitching G. W. G. in purple letters on a strip of yellow 
satin ribbon. I used to stop on purpose to hear some mort 
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and coat and seated himself at 
the desk. His first care must 
be to make himself familiar 


with the contents of the desk 


Desk locks, however, are not 
difficult, and he had Olwell’s 
key A little patience, and 
the locks were his friends. 
The papers i the desk were 
of various kinds, some of them 


With 


price lists 


ntelligible, some not 


tne trade catalogue 


he was fa- 


There were no purely 


and paper sample 


millar 


personal papers to bother him, 
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d the room with 


1 some 
sheets and packets of 
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t remember it 
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door, his hands 
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deration of business matter 
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“Why did you ser-] 


Stoll? For me to see how I 


said she would give 


used to sign my name 
Did you get then 
They 


hadn’t come when I 
left 
‘“‘About 
i " persisted Stoll 
Richard 
and fro 


‘Learn to do without 


our finance 


began pacing to 


money, Stoll 
necessary 


an remember when I had frie 


potatoes three times a day f 
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“i you would t ind ‘ 
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Richard turned ide 
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I'm not a counterfeit 
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Hi L good 
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hadf mig time Bu 
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11a i ¢ en 
bye 
| hard re gned 
muted himsell at | 1esh 
I'll t tol 
Dhe ar er seemed to 
itisf toll for the mo 
' t. Cre ny tothe filing 
cul ‘ ne ¥ gathered 
together the papers he had 
laid down, and placed them 
on the desl 
llere a bill fron 
Brimmer that IL did 
like to pay myself, I told 
them ou never run bill il 
the restaurant, sir, but a 
the said it was for a dit hy 
ner with a lady the day “The Bank Has Catled its Loan 
uu were hurt and youd and We Haven't Money Enough 
O. K { to Pay it, Mr. Olweit"’ 
“Pay it,” said Richard 
toll indicated an unsigned check that was attached to 
the bill. “*l made out the check 


ent-mindedly detached the check and took 

He caught himself barely in time. He 
vital facts: The first was that Olwell was 
remembered Chris’ caution at the first 
that he could not sign Olwell’s 


Richard abe 
ign it 
remembered two 
left-handed; he 
rehearsal, The 
ume so that the 
‘Am I left-handed or am | not 
Left-handed A strange question to ask, sir. 
left hand Richard now pre- 


upapentos 


econd Wa 
ignature would be ac cepted at the bank. 


” 


Transferring the pen to hi 
tended inability to use his writing muscles, 
Perhaps it’s — paralysi toll. I find I can hardly use 
my signing hand any more.” 
\ very natural result, sir, where the injured hemisphere 


» be the one that controls the signa- 


of the brain happens t« 
tory muscles.” 
Che other looked at him a moment quizzically. 
lust o!” he replied dryly 
In a left-handed man that would be the right hemi 
nhese.* 
Richard reattached the check to the bill and handed the 
papers to Stoll 
1 can’t sign checks at present.’ 
Couldn't you sign with your other hand?” 
| might 
“Or you could make your mar| 


Remind me ol to-morrow,” said Richard. And he 


vdded: “If I'm dows 
Hie did not think it necessary to explain that probably 
he would not be dowr that he had decided to leave for 
Washington by midnight at the latest, aecompamied by 
} iob foreman, Ellery 
xvVI 

WISH you'd look at these cut ir. One of the pres 

men got careless and ran his grippers into the form 
They're pretty badly mashed 


He laid the proof sheet in front of Richard and indicated 
the damage 

As he had said, the cuts were badly mashed The steel 
grippers had been forced into them to a depth of a quarter 
f an inch, end the gashes now showed white, as did also 
the adjacent portions ol the 

It’s those borrowed Piper cuts, sir,”’ explained Stoll 
“Write them to send us duplicates, with a bill,”’ said 


cuts 


Richard, ignoring the proof sheet. 
Stoll crossed to the filing cabinet and found a letter 
hey advise us in their letter of the eighteenth that 
they can’t be re placed, and ask us to be especially careful 
of them.” 
Never send an only cut to press! Make an electrotype! 
A] vay ie 
‘You yourself ordered it, sir 
you thought it would be a needless expense.”’ 
I must have been pretending | was a farmer We'll 
|. Perhaps they can be saved.” 


I suggested electros, but 


at the cut Sto 


loo} 


brain. 
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“This is Ordway, your foreman.” 

Stoll was remembering the injured hemisphere of the 
“Oh!” said Richard. 

Stoll turned to Ordway, who was puzzled and embar- 
rassed by Richard’s failure to rec- 
ognize him. ‘ Mr. Olwell since his 
injury has forgotten the names of 
people he used to know.” 

“Oh!” said Ordway. 

“I forget 
ethics,” said Richard. 
cially ethics.” 

As Ordway went out Richard held up an order blank 
from among those on the desk. 

‘*What’s this, Stoll?” 

The secretary lowered his voice. ‘‘One of Grange’s 
City-hall business, sir. There’s a rake-off in it 


people and | forget 
“But espe- 


orders. 
for Grange.” 

“A rake-off?” 

“We bill the goods to the city at an advance over the 
regular price, and then divide up the difference.” 

“With this fellow Grange?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the Olwell Press has 
been dividing stolen money with a thief?” 

‘You've always been paying commissions like that, 
sir. It’s very profitable.” 

“This is my honest day!” 
missal. “‘Throw out that order. 
wearing stripes at the stone pile. 

“You must remember as 

“* Mrs. Olwell is coming down to-day, Stoll. Have you 
any money in the cash drawer I can give her?”’ 

“*Five or six dollars is all.” 

“I may have to ask you for it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Ps And, Stoll 

“Yes, sir.”’ 


He made a gesture of dis- 
Grange ought to be 
He’s a thief!” 


send for Ellery.” 


When Chris found him the head of the Olwell Press 

was pacing the floor of the office. He had abandoned the 

papers upon his desk. His mind was back in yesterday's 

channels—thoughts of Mrs. Olwell, Chris, himself, Stoll, 

the police, all tumbling over one another riotously. But 

mostly it was Mrs. Olwell. ‘Has it come, partner?” asked 
Chris when Richard did not speak. 

“Not yet.” He crossed to the window 
out. “ You never ought to have stayed here, Chris. 
ought to have gone to New York by that first train.” 

“Both of us!” 

“No, Chris. We couldn’t have got halfway.”’ 

“I told you Tuesday why I didn’t go. I was afraid.’ 

“Did I say that I believed you?” 

“‘T've got to have somebody to lean on, partner. You 
know that. Remember the trial, how I wilted? Re- 
member how the prosecutor held it up as evidence? 
When you gave me that bunch of money I thought 
nothing would be easier than to go straight to New 
York. But I couldn’t. I was afraid.” 

“Afraid for me, not for yourself.” 

“What good could I do you by staying?” 

Richard turned away from the window. 

“ Drop it, partner! I can see right through you. Tell 
How are you getting 


and looked 


me now about the job room. 
along?” 

“That foreman job suits me! I’ve been making 
good. And the place needed me. I never saw such a 
looking mess. When I moved in Tuesday noon you 
couldn't find stone room to lock up an eight-by- 
twelve Gordon without moving stuff round. Noth- 
ing tied up. Just pushed aside, with a piece of 
reglet fora prop. And dead matter! You couldn't 
set up a nickname without picking for sorts. You 
know what that kind of thing does to a printer's 
time.” 

“ type too 

I've changed all that. I lay out copy for them 
and lay down rules for them and boss them round 
and try to make a showing.” 

‘It’s a man’s job,” said Richard. 

But it gives me a funny feeling at the pit 
of the stomach when I think what’s happened. 
Kicked out of the shop for a hobo on Monday, 
and sent back as foreman on Tuesday. One morn: 
ing a hungry tramp printer six months out of 
San Quentin; the next, new clothes, new looks, new ° 
name—cock of the 

Richard seated himself at 
his desk and began fingering 
a sheaf of bills. But he did 
not look at them. He looked 
off into space. 

“T’'ve changed my mind,” 
he said at last. ‘I don’t see 
but what you might stay 
right here, now you're doing 
so well. I'd rather like to 
have you.” 


roost!” 
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“Why?” asked Chris. 

“On Mrs. Olwell’s account. She needs you.” 

““How about you? Doesn’t she need you?” 

“‘She needs both of us.” 

“Are you going to stay?’ 

“No.” 

“It looks as if you could if you wanted to.’ 

Richard paused for a moment, as though weighing the 
statement. 

“It isn’t a question of looks, Chris. My appearance 
somehow seems to serve, probably because no one knows 
how Olwell looked without a beard. The police have me 
tagged as Olwell. The longer they see me the harder it 
will be for them to suspect me.”’ 

He rose and again began pacing the room. 

“But I failed. There’s more to a human life than a brain 
and a face.” 

“IT know how you feel.” 

’ “You can dodge the fence posts, but you can’t dodge 
the barbed wire.” 

“T’ll stay if you will,”’ said Chris. 

“T don’t dare, Chris.” . 

He tried to avoid saying the thing, but there seemed to 
be no alternative. 

“There are complications connected with Mrs. Olwell.” 

“Other ones?” 

“‘She asked me this morning for money. Me! Coming 
tome for herown money! After what she did for us, Chris!” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“T can’t even draw her own money for her from the 
bank, because it’s in Olwell’s name and I haven't learned 


his signature.” 

“Tt’s wrong.” 

“It’s horrible! And that’s not the worst. You can't 
fling fire about as we’ ve been doing without starting a blaze.”’ 

He looked at Chris somberly. 

“Mrs. Olwell speaks of dismissing her suit for divorce.”’ 

“You can’t let her!” 

“T can’t stop her!” 

He paced back and forth for a moment, and then again 
stopped in front of Chris. 

“T’ve merely been courteous and decent. I sent Ellen 
with a message that she was to continue to occupy her part 
of the house. Olwell had driven her out. I couldn't do less 
than that, could 1?” 

“No.” 


“T had to stay in the house because of our plans. And of 


You . course I had to speak to Mrs. Olwell when she spoke to me.” 




























7 
“Olwell must have been a 
brute.” 
| “If you’re pretending to be 
, { Olwell, you'll have to do what 


he did. You can’t act to please 
yourself.” 
i “Throw acup at her? Swear 
} at her? Threaten to kill her? 
Bring another woman to the 
house?” : 

“If you're pretending to be 
Olwell.”’ 

* The point is I’m not Olwell. 
Oh, I don’t intend to let the 
thing get beyond my control!” 

Chris did not pretend to mis- 
understand. 

‘You haven’t—fallen in 
love with her, partner?” 

“I’m afraid I have, Chris.” 

“Is that why you sent for 


me?” 
“Fen.” 
The younger man walked 


over to the window. 
“We ought to take the first 
train out,” hesaid after alittle. 
‘‘There’s a train out of 
Chicago at five-thirty that 
we could catch.” 
‘‘T ought. Not you, 
Chris.” 
“We'll go out together.” 
‘“*That will be best, 
maybe. Provided I can 
raise some money for 
her. Stoll has six dol- 
lars in the cash drawer. 
I told her to call at 
eleven, but it’s almost 
that now. We may 
have to stay over. We 
can’t leave her without 
money.” Thrusting his 
hand into his trousers 
pocket Chris produced 
the money that Rich- 
ard had given him on 
Monday. 





~ 
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“T’m a sentimentalist, too, partner. Here’s the money 
you lent me, except fifty dollars I had to spend.” 

‘Could you spare the third hundred?” 

‘““A hundred? She'll need it all. I have three days’ pay 
coming. 

“I’ve already given her what I had,” said Richard. 
“There were some back bills had to be paid. I'll send Stoll 
out to make some collections after lunch. We won’t need a 
large amount. Perhaps we can catch that five-thirty 

‘That will be best, partner.” 

Richard slipped the bills into an envelope, sealed it, and 
wrote Mrs. Olwell’s name upon it. 

“Thank you, Chris.. If she doesn’t get down I'll leave 
it with Stol for he , *? 

Stoll announced the arrival of Mrs. Olwell almost before 
the ink of her name on the money envelope was dry 

“Better stay, Chris,”’ said Richard as the secretary 
went out. “I wish to be very formal.” 

Richard’s good intentions took flight from the time the 
door opened. Mrs. Olwell was so happy and so interested 
and so kind mannered that rudeness to her became impos- 
sible. “I’m here, you see!” she cried. 

She spoke as one who expected her friendly greeting to 
be received with entire friendliness. Richard placed a chair 
for her and invited her to be seated. He had not 
intended doing this 

**Won’t you sit down 

“Thank you,” she said, accepting the cour- 
tesy. 

She looked round the room as frankly asa child 
might have done 

“It’s been so long since I visited your office 
I’d almost forgotten where it was.” 

“I found I'd forgotten, too,” replied Richard 

“And you were only away three days.” She 
corrected herself: ‘* Two days. Tuesday, Wednes 


day this is Thursday 

“It must have been longer.” 

“Two days. The extent of an absence isn’t 
always measured by its length.”’ 

Richard crossed to the desk, found her en- 
velope and handed it to her. “I hope you will 
recognize this. Your pay 

“Thank you, Richard,” 
he said feeling! 

“Don’t thank me.’ 

“Oh, thank you!” I 
her excitement she sprang 
to her feet. “* That’s more 


money than I’ve had for 


years! Please go right or 
if you're discussing office 
matters,” she said, re 
uming her seat L car 
listen; that’s the best wa: 
to leart 


‘Ellery is foreman of 
the job room.” 

Chris, wno had been 
standing silent and grim 
at the window, started for 
the door. With his hand 
on the knob he mumbled 

omething about having to be back in 
the job room to answer questions about 
a three-color folder, and he would look 
in again pretty soon. Then he vanished. 

* He seemed frightened,” said Winifred. “I hope not on 
my account.” 

“That’s only his way, I think 

“Haven't | seen him before 

“You must have seen him,” said Richard quickly. “He 
called at the house Tuesday evening.” 

‘Not then; but his voice is strangely familiar, and I’m 
sure I’ve seen him. It will come to me in a moment.” 
‘The human voice is a very deceptive organ.” 

“But, Richard! There are some voices that can’t de 
ceive one.”’ 

The danger of discovery became suddenly of no impor 
tance 

“You are right 

Winifred looked at him intently. He felt as if she were 
watching his tiny soul where it cowered before the farthest 
walls of his mind 

“Your own voice! It changes a great deal, because your 
mood changes, but I'd never fail to recognize it.””. And she 
added: ‘‘Nor you mine, I think.” 

“Nor I yours.” 

“One's voice is his color.” 

“Don’t I know 

“To-day is Thursday.” She smiled ruefully. ‘‘We were 
married on a Thursday. And here we are, nearly five years 
later, on the point of being divorced. I don’t believe we 
were ever really acquainted. 

“T remember when you first came to our house. IT wa 
just a scared little country girl. You and my cousin had 


come up to our town on a hunting trip. You wore a beard 
even then. You were a city man, and much older; but you 
seemed to like me, and we had some good times together, 
and when you returned to the city I thought about you 
more than | ought. And then you came back, and before 
I knew it we were married.” 





, but Richard remained 


was a catch in her voice. 


She paused as if expecting a re 
silent. When she continued there 
“But we didn’t get along together 
“There is nothing I can say.” 
Somehow I made you hate me 








































lh 


“I Want You to Explain 
to Your Wife Why You 
Sold Seventy or Bighty 
Thousand Dollars’ Worth 
of Stocks and Bonds in 
Chicago Last Week"’ 


I did 
Richard repeated { himsell that he was Olwe that 
al al cost he must not forget he was Olwell, and must a 
is Olwell would have done. He was not acting as Olwe 


ould have acted, not in the least talking as Olwell would 


nave Lalked He could not bring himself to do either. The 





I shall not marry—anyone else 
She looked at him for a long moment. Had he dared 
meet her eyes he would have seen questions in them. Had 
he seen the questions he might have made haste to reply to 
them with a falsehood 
But Richard Hatton did not know of them, and after a 
little he heard Winifred’s answer that she herself had 
been obliged to make, 
“I'm not sure | wish a divorce.” 
“It will be better,”’ said Richard. 
“Why?” 
Hie could not tell her why, and remained silent. 
‘You do wish to be free,’’ she continued. 
‘Il wish you to be free.”’ 
She shook her head slowly. “‘ No, I don’t understand you 
at all, Richard. I never did. We married without under 
standing each other. Then when I gave you my money to 
put into your business a 
Richard, forgetting that he was Olwell, made an excla 
mation of anger. 
‘You're angry with me for mentioning it, but I didn’t 
mean it as a reproach.” 
I’m not angry with you for mentioning it,”’ he said 
Since then we’ve been living mostly apart. Then came 


that terrible night two days ago, when you were not 
yourself,”’ 
Richard again heard the catch in her voice 
‘And then suddenly you change and become 
more kind and likable than I’ve ever known you 
to be, but ask me to go ahead and get a divorce 
*You must. For your own sake, you 
must 
“Oh! In all the years I’ve known 
you, you've never spoken like that, of 
my doing anything for my own sake! 
And | believe you mean it!” 
She looked at him; he felt the thrill of 
her emotion where he stood, dumb and 


miserable, at his desk 





‘I’ve changed my the 
aivorce If you wish 1 
can get one yourself lin 
the way.” 

Richard forced himself to meet 


her eyes, 
Why do you look at me like 
that?” she continued. 
‘You don’t know what you're 
aying.” 
‘Perhaps I don’t. I don’t know 
what I’m actually saying. No one 


ever doe But I know what I mear 


to say, and that’s very simple. | 
wish to be happy and | wish n 
friends to be hay p) Event } 
band!" 


Husband! 
Even you Richard!” 


| hope you will believe me when | say it is imperative 


tt think of changing your plans 


It is more than imperative.’ 





Sut MM 4 

I can’t te i Only believe me 

L'il think it ‘ he miling! 
Winifred tuition which had led her t turn her 
noulder tol protests against her decision, now prompted 


her to make a very daring peecn 


Wh don't ou call me } m name?” she asked 
} 1 have edn yiven name once e |'ve lee 
Winifred he ized, afteran ent hresd 
ut 
That  s ' hall ts me Cu me 


ituation demanded brutality, and he was only an ex har yu ) ! hat t ‘ ) ! And I've 
convict poke ime ft ‘ tyme , e rade me 
“You are unfair to yoursell ” he protested, ‘ hap] ! 
“Anyhow, you grew to hate me.” he turtie he kr f the yor and parti pened 
‘Not hate!” Ihe rst th y i'm yg, y to | imp f{ 
You became indifferent to me That's worse.” yur det ican read rie ni j e bu 
Winifred herself had been forgetting, in spite of her é i where, a | \ ‘ ‘ 
words to the contrary, that she was speaking to the mar ok at it 
from whom she wished only to be free Now she seemed Then she went 1 nd he ime t ‘ t 
to remember her position. Her manner suddenly changed A stand lamp for: en! And ming ‘ 
She sprang to her feet with a little laugh that was intended re ere she yl What ive | ¢ 
to be careless and tolerant 
‘So we're getting a divorce!” xvil 
She crossed to the window and looked out on the street See | entrance ha apparently ¢ ‘ notice 
low. W) had a his first rd He now spoke agai: 
“Forgive me for talking like thi I don't know why I “Tl was explaining to you about our finat r. ¥ 
did it, unless it’s because you've been so—so considerate.” sid you'd tr ind rememb« 
And when Richard did not reply: ‘“‘ You wish me to get a Richard did not a him t mplete the senter 
divorce, don’t you?” I want ir help, secretar It have , 
ma Sf Washington tl alternoor If 1 de «nt tM ()iwe 
“Tell me frankiy do you espe ially desire t le free ‘ ee rv re | ike are of ‘ 


to marry someone else? 


Continued on Page 89 
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He average pe ” | f 
ful believe, doe not 
! rehend the nm 
| ta e and the sluable 
i ince ffered | the 
iViat na land battle 
ner the enem unde 
Y er f it barrage fre 
tart over the top and 
come cre No Mar 
Land in perfect drove 
inet he mm ly 
over thet 1 ar N¢ 
la I t take 
tre ‘ i r ‘ 
lerab ler ’ 
that employe the A 
bie ihe Grerma ippar 
ent urting with the 
hypott that the 
eure a hee k } 
miu { the men the 
‘ these it be vy mere 
nn fodde it 
thre C;,ermatl mmande 
tart them « ‘ the y 
compante ! ‘ lose 
formation, eact mpat 
divided into juads of eight 
hed in at frequent interval 
These squads go in double rani 


The men are but a few inches apart and fre 
quently shoulder to houlder, so close that they get 
each other's way Wave after wave advances 
this formation, and wave after wave drops. Nat 
rally a machine gunner can mow down a whole 
mpany in almost no time if he gets the range 
With Germans so close together scarcely any Allied 
bullets are really wasted, provided the gunner can 
ght the boche line through the smoke and dust 
Che French system of advance is quite different 
lhe French leave their trenches to attack the Ger 
mans, in long single skirmish ranks, considerably 
more spread out 
It is at once obvious that many machine-gur 
bullets will be wasted by Germans in picking off 
the Frenct I shall not attempt to go into this sub 
t from its many angl l imply wish to let the reader 


Air Work at Vimy Ridge 


AT VIMY RIDGE, also at Rheims, from airplanes one 
A thousand feet up we could see the Germans coming in 
massed formation so thick that the English could not load 
ichine guns fast enough to pick them off as they kept 
imbing over their dead and tumbling on across No Man's 


Land rheir officers were « ursing and kicking the men to 


make them go ahead. At Vimy, particularly, the English 
fired so many shots that their machine guns got hot 
and jammed, so they took their 

rench mortars, and instead of 

hiring them in the usual way 


the shell flying in a parabola and 
lropping the gunners simply 





aimed the {f the mor 
ta point rig nto the 
German horde The wholesale 
aughter was absolutely fright 
ful The project les it patl 
right through their ranks for 
distances of one hundred feet or 
more before the shells even ex 
pu led 

At times the moke ver 
Vimy was so dense that it formed 


a great screen for the Huns 0 


that the English could not see 
them coming and the t wa 
that we aviator Nitt mitra 
lieuses got in ome effective 
work from above. We tore dowr 
behind the smoke clouds and 


azed at the boches as they 
ame pouring from the trenche 
truggling up from the fire step 
As soon as the Huns would see 
hat they were under airplane 


‘ 1 floes } ral 


fire ey Wo 1 DackK and 
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By Sergeant Pilot Harold E.Wright 


ACES BUG OF THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS AND THE LAFAYETTE FLYING CORPS 





Improving His French Accent 
Above Escadritie in Camp, Off Duty 


dive into their dugouts, much to the chagrin of the officers. 
| saw as many as fifteen try to rush for one dugout door 
and become jammed in it, and, from what our tracer incen- 
diary bullets told me, I doubt if a single German in that 
trench escaped 

he usual method we employed in trench raiding was 
for some of our fastest machines to start out as a squadron, 
and we might be followed shortly —a minute or so—by one 
or more similar groups. In cases where the enemy front- 
line trenches were fairly regular our first man would take 
the first ditch and, flying very low to dodge our own barrage 
fire, scarcely missing the tops of the parapets with his 


landing wheels, he would send a vicious enfilade fire into 





Greup eof Chasse Planes at an Aviation Camp 


al the trench. His speed 
would be at the rate of 136 
miles an hour or better, for 
the nearer to earth the 
faster we can fly, on account 
of the air density. Further- 
more, the machines are so 
powerful that puffs of wind 
or detonations of bursting 
shell have little or no effect 
upon the control. If the 
reader has seen automobile 
speedway racesfroma point 
close to the track, where 
cars average sometimes 
114 miles or so an hour, 
he can imagine what 136 
miles an hour looks like to 
the men in the trenches. 

Following almost abreast 
of our first man the second 
one buzzes along thesecond 
line trench, and in getting 
in his deadly work prevents 
machine-gun nests from 
scoring effective fire at a 
first-line man. The third- 
line trench is covered by 
our third man, who tries to clean up that furrow and 
demoralize it. Such machine gunners as may essay 
to blaze at us as we approach are attempting risky 
work, and they find us hard to hit at this speed, for 
we are upon them and gone again before they can 
switch their muzzles into accurate aim. We usually 
take them by surprise as they do not see us at any 
great distance. 





The Attack and Get-Away 


N FLYING parallel to the earth the airplane tries 

to climb, so that to skim along close to the ground 
with a chasse avion it is necessary to keep the nose 
of the plane pointing downward slightly. This per- 
mits obtaining the desired angle at which to rake 
the ditch with our rigid chasse gun and to keep our 
aim continuously in control, for the entire plane is 
aimed. 

Meanwhile our fourth flyer, following the others, 
does not fly in a straight line, but zigzags across the 
trenches diagonally, looking out for machine-gun 
nests that may be blazing at us from behind; for after we 
have passed, the gunners know that we cannot fire to the 
rear, and therefore have nothing to fear except from those 
who follow us. Of course, the enemy antiaircraft guns are 
helpless. They cannot shoot at such a low angle. 

Then comes the mean part for us. After shooting up all 
the trenches we care to, or after our ammunition is 
exhausted, we have to fly through our own barrage fire to 
get up and back home. For bear in mind, all the time we 
are raiding these ditches we may receive a bursting shell at 
any instant from our own guns, for our artillery cannot 
see our flying wedge. When open fighting develops more 
extensively on the Fronts, as it probably will, airplanes 

will play a more and more im- 
portant part in raiding infantry 
attacks 

We are frequently called upon 
for special mission work in 
raiding transports. Often in the 
middle of a poker game a cal! 
would come, and like a flash 
“ cards would be laid face down 
and the table instantly deserted 
I recall one particularly warm 
and interesting game that was 
interrupted by a call for nine 
men for transport raiding. The 
captain wished three machines 
to attack and six for the protec- 
tion of the trio. In a jiffy we 
were scrambling into our Eskimo- 
style suits; and our mechanicians 

were rolling out the Spads. 

It seems that the enemy was 
bringing up reénforcements 
along a certain road. The keen 
eyes and powerful field glasses 
of our balloon observer had ob- 
tained this intelligence. The 
captain assigned me as one of 
the attackers, and we started 
for our mounts. 
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A qui k 


> by side on the 


inspection of the two mitrailleuses, mounted 
owl; the two long belts of deadly pel 
lets; a rapid glance at the numerous dials and indicators 

: was ready for business. The motors were roaring 
’, spitting out blue smoke, literally straining at their 
I wedge-shaped blocks in front 


leashes, these leashes being 


of the runr ing gear, ready to be yanked away by the 
ropes fastened to them. The air was full of the unpleasant 
odor of hurineg ] 


castor oll. 
. 1. 


ted, systematically, in rotation at a 





one 


our signal from the captair 


me, taking As the machines 
oy-rode down the field getting up speed, finally rising 
graceful as the hit an eighty mile-an-hour velocity, the 
roar and spitting of the motors changed to a loud, vibrant 
hum, like that of so many giant bumblebees. 


the enemy antiaircraft barrage in crossing 

tl strip worried us not a bit, for we had be 

co this procedure. Climb, zigzag, dive, wing 

i 1al tricks—and presently we were out of 
re veral thousand feet up. 

leader after a short time spotted the road that was 

ou and signaled to us. Our three attacking 

pi pique for lower altitude. The white lines 





irface of the earth gradually became 

, and in a few minutes resembled what they were 

» could distinguish the enemy’s camions, 

i but in reality 
At intervals 

were white spaces, separating the numerous companies. 


thicker 
roads. 
apparently standing still on the highway, 


about eight or ten 


making miles an hour. 
idside were sparse and failed to obscure 
Down, dk 
about six 
with 


trees at ther 
ywn closer, with motors throttled. 


»>movements 


Then at over German heads, we 
rted in our 


bitter, sickening wor! 








king the « 


our formation px 
tion I pounced like a 
nawkK upon the 
aivision, our next 
man taking the second 


] 


group, and so on. 


Routed 


A A DISTANCE 
of one hundred 
feet we opened 
trying to pick off of- 


be- 


ing to demoralize and, | 


ficers, the object 


if possible, to rout the 


entire train, rather 
n t 


how many 


han to see | 
men we could kill. 
Our operation was 

irely a strategic one. 
Of course, to break up | 
the train we had to 


hoot the horses draw- 
ng the supply wagons. | 
How we hated to slay 


these poor animals a 


hey reared on the 

haunches! I have 

alwa loved horses, 

ind it seemed so bitter to have to do this. We skipped 

from company to con y, blazing with bursts of twenty 
nirt t ! iternating the guns so as to keep 





£ 


Whatever fire 


irty shots atat 


the infantry 








returned from their mus 
kets was negligible. They 
were instantly too demor- 
alized paniestricken 
for their fire to count for 
anything. Here and there 
a German bullet would 
puncture our wings. 
There is not much to 
tell about t raid. The 


and 


that 
poor devils simply scat 
tered madly, trying to 
hide under roadside trees, 


and we would skim over 
these trees raking them 
with copper. The ten or 


twelve companies becam¢ 
completely disorganized 
within a few minutes 

their morale completely 
blasted. A hundred or 
killed, many 
wounded; all of the horses 
afire 
by our incendiary bul 
havoe generally. 

It would be hours before 
that troop train could pro- 
ceed to its destination. 
would from 


more 
down; 


supplies set 


| 
iets 


be prevented 


short, we 
was all in the game 


achieved that for 


jas 








More Men Were Drowned in the Mud of the Shell Craters 
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A Typical Ambulance Camp in France 
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Democracy Must Win 


— Declaration of Independence was only a scrap of 
paper; but it was written, rewritten, and is now being 
ritten anew in the blood of the Natior It was only a 
promise to posterity, but millions have died to keep that 
promise It was only an ideal the castles of a vision that 
i few mer aw clear ind complete on the far horizon, 
here duller eye ild see nothing but the louds yet 

» enemy has prevailed against it. The Declaration of 


Independence stands for something much greater than the 


freedom of the body tands for the freedom of the spirit 





To-day all over the rid men are dying for their 
leal Prussianism, Bolshevikism and Democracy. We 
innot assume that the whole German people is being 


hipped into battle with the flat of the Kaiser's sword. 


Nor can we believe that Russia plunged down into the 

in a spirit of sheer deviltry In bota countries the 
eaders have held up before the people certain ideals, or 
rather ideas of life and government. The Germans have 


been promised booty the loot of a dozen countries: the 


Bolsheviki were promised the land and the goods of every 


lass in Russia except their own. Democracy promises no 


terial thing 
Mer 


and nations must be judged by something besides 


heir professions and their promise Phrases must prove 


work 
its feet 


Even an ideal must It must have its head up 


mong the clouds, but must be on solid earth. 


Neither Prussianism nor Bolshevikism can stand the test. 
I very 


he conduct of a corporation or the governing of a nation, 


human affair, whether it be the laborer’s grind, 


back to a few simple first principles. Prussianism 


truggle for 


But it is based 


re wrnize thi 


ole ly on the 
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existence. Life under the Prussian system is finally life 


under natural law-—as remorseless, as pitiless, as brutal as 
life in the primeval slime, where the strongest was the 
fittest and the bloodiest the best. In Germany, the strong 
German will stand no nonsense from the weak German. 
In the world outside, strong Germany will stand no non- 
sense from the weak nation. Gloss it over as one may 
with sentimentality, music, poetry and science, that is all 
there is to the German ideal. In every line of her modern 
literature, in every utterance of her leaders, from the 
King-god down, Germany throws back to the simple first 
principle: Take if you are strong; yield if you are weak. 

Of the three systems Bolshevikism mouths the finest 
phrases and promises most. It proclaims liberty, equality 
and fraternity for mankind, and inaugurates the reign of 
liberty by delivering Russia into the hands of Germany 
and by stifling the aspirations of struggling Finland. It 
seeks equality in the mire, by dragging down all classes to 
the level of the lowest. It promotes fraternity by accentu- 
ating class lines and despoiling all classes but its own. In 
short, Prussianism recognizes no law but natural law; 
Bolshevikism repudiates both natural law and human law. 
Both systems arrive at the same conclusion: Prussian- 
ism, despotism by the all-highest; Bolshevikism, despotism 
by all the lowest. 

Democracy recognizes natural law and builds on it in- 
telligently. It governs by human law, but it is governed 
by moral law. It discards all theories of immediate per- 
fection and strives to give every man a chance according 
to his deserts and desires. It recognizes the hopelessness of 
bringing about absolute equality, but it is trying to give 
equality of opportunity; it hopes to lessen the disparity in 
the lot of men by lifting up those on the lower levels to 
higher ones; it is making for fraternity by preaching love 
instead of hate; and it is working toward true liberty by 
teaching that no man has any rights who does not first 
consider the rights of others. 

Democracy is the only system on trial to-day that is 
intelligently planned and fitted to the needs of the world. 
With all its mistakes, blunders and imperfections it has 
given to a hundred million people greater opportunity, 
prosperity and happiness than any other nation in the 
history of the world has ever enjoyed. Other systems may 
The 


old Germans in this country who are regretting the vine- 


talk well or read well, but Democracy works well. 


clad, Rhine through the softening haze of a generation 
of absence, and those earnest and uplifted young thinkers 
who, at a distance of five thousand miles, are viewing 
Bolshevikism sympathetically through their tortoise-shell 
rimmed glasses, could be condemned to no harder fate than 
banishment from Democrac§ to life in the land of their 
realized ideals 

No doubt there are those who will say that it is un- 
fair to judge Bolshevikism by the outcome in Russia. To 
the theorist it is always unfair to use facts when dealing 
with theories. 

America has been a good place to live in; it can be a 


better. But Kultur will not make it better, Bolshevikism 


and all its kindred isms will not make it better. Even 
that grand old nostrum, Socialism, will not make it better. 

After every excursion into Altruria, after every experi- 
ment in making everybody rich and happy, all of a sudden 
and all at once, humanity comes back to the old, slow, 
individualistic process of educating and helping men up 
one at a time 

Democracy works with the individual for the good of 
the mass. Socialism would work with the mass for the 
good of the individual; but it cannot be done. 

Since the Declaration of Independence was written Brit- 
ain and France and Italy have lined up beside us in the 
brotherhood of Democracies. Sooner or later Russia will 
pass from the red morning of her Revolution to the day of 
Democracy; and finally Germany will learn that there is 
a higher law than that of the beast. 


Democracy Must Win. 


Spending Our Money 


HIS Congress has so far failed in one of the most 
obvious and exigent duties war imposed upon it. A 
year and a half ago Washington knew war was at the gate. 
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It knew, from Europe’s experience, war would involve 
expenditures by the Government on such a scale that all 
it had expended from its foundation down to date 


including costs of the Civil War and three others— would 
be surpassed in a comparatively few months. It knew its 
methods of expending public money were so defective that 
waste attended every step. That condition had been cir- 
cumstantially pointed out. No one denied it. 

From that day to this it has not corrected its methods 
or shown any vital interest in the subject. It is now pro- 
posing to deal with twenty-five billion dollars or so of public 
money by methods that were shown to be quite inadequate 
for dealing with eight per cent of that sum. 

There has been time—an abundance of time. Anyone 
who entertains the least doubt on that subject can resolve 
it by simply glancing over the Congressional Record. A 
great deal of time has been devoted to subjects of much 
less importance. There has been time. What was lacking 
was the inclination. This subject requires not merely close 
study and hard work, it requires personal sacrifices from 
the members of Congress—sacrifices of prestige, pride of 
office, political pull. These have not been forthcoming. 
In its own intimate affairs Congress has refused to meet 
the demands of the war. 

It has done much. It has done various good things. 
But as to its own particular business—its own organization 
and proceedings—it has failed. 


The Country’s Income 


ROSS income of the people of the United States is 

believed to have risen to fifty billion dollars against 
thirty-odd in 1914—the rise being due, of course, to higher 
prices and greater production. Subsistence must come out 
of that. Very respectable authority has ventured an 
opinion that the surplus may reach eighteen billions 
which would still fall several billions short of meeting the 
war bill of the new fiscal year. 

If we take the surplus over subsistence at eighteen bil- 
lions, it is probably three times as great as it was before the 
world war. Whatever the actual figure of income may be, 
the surplus over subsistence has probably increased three 
fold; and war history everywhere shows that a nation’s 
net income, in the sense of production over and above 
civilian consumption, is capable of an astonishing progres- 
sive expansion. 

But not of a miraculous expansion. There is no legerde- 
main about it. Income cannot be got by making passes 
in the air. Congress seems more or less infected by the 
miraculous notion—not so much in the readiness with 
which it votes huge appropriations as in some other exhi- 
bitions of its attitude toward the subject. For example, 
as when recently it talked of eliminating war profits and 
in the same breath of getting a greatly increased sum of 
taxes from them, and in its persistent indifference to 
every suggestion of economy in its own methods of appro- 
priating money. 

The miraculous notion is just what we do not want. 
However many dollars there may be, there are finally just 
so many and no more; and for every dollar, war raises a 
presumptive demand for at least a dollar and a quarter 
Never in the country’s history was there greater need of 
treating each dollar as though it were the sole survivor. 


No Borrowing 


HATEVER else may be debatable in this matter of 
economizing to meet the war, one point stands out 
clearly enough: There should be no borrowing; no use of 
credit except for productive or really necessary purposes. 
That applies to the individual. He has no business to 
borrow or go into debt except to increase his productive- 
ness or for some fairly unavoidable need. If his house has 
burned down he might be excused for borrowing to re- 
build it. He is not excusable for going into debt to build 
an addition, or to buy needless luxuries, or for any such 
purpose. 

It applies especially to states, towns and other political 
divisions. Streets and roads must be kept in reasonable 
repair and necessary upkeep should be attended to; but 
all public improvements that cannot justify themselves as 
contributing directly to the health and industrial efficiency 
of the community should be deferred. The new court- 
house, the new park, the new highway can wait until this 
other tremendous public job of winning the war is dis- 
posed of. 

The rule is incumbent upon all public bodies, not only 
because their undertakings are on a large scale, and so set 
up a more formidable competition with the National Gov- 
ernment for materials, labor and credit, but because their 
example must have great influence on individuals. The 
man who wishes to build a new garage this year will 
probably lay aside his plans when his city lays aside its 
plans for mere adornments and conveniences. 

Small towns and rural districts must remember this 
duty as well as big cities. An unnecessary public improve- 
ment, undertaken now, advertises obtuseness to national 
need. 
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AR LIMITATIO 


HE present war is to be a match of resources. quantity. As for the quality of the American sol 

But it is also going to be something more—a By Floyd WW, Parsons diers, the Allies have just had a sorry taste of it.’ 

contest in the development and rapid utiliza- Here we have the true Teuton conception of out 
tion of our natural and artificial war efforts to date. ihe German 
wealth. With Russia out of the con- _ —_——— . mind has been scientifically trained 
flict the Allies—including only the to regard America as an overrated 
self-governing British dominions and nation of money grabbers. They are 
Continental UnitedStates—still have 
11,000,000 square miles of territory, 
303,000,000 people and $495,000,000,- 
000 of national wealth. The Teutonic 
alliance has 1,250,000 square miles of 
land, 147,000,000 people and $134,- 
000,000,000 of wealth. The Allies 
owe a debt of $69,000,000,000, equal 








rejoicing in the belief that we are 
so lacking in Kultur that American 
manufacturers for the sake of per 
sonal profits will send inferior and 
defective airplanes to France for thei 
own sons to fly in. The Hun charac 
ter now stands revealed, for a na 


i] 


tion's ideals are th® true measure of 
its character A people that over 
value themselves will undervalue 


to 14 per cent of their total assets. 
Germany and her supporters owe 
$37,000,000,000, or a debt equal to others, and those who undervalue 
28 per cent of their wealth. others will oppress them German 

On paper, therefore, the Allies have 
all the best of it. But we have learned 
that such resources as coal and iron 


pride dwells not in principles but in 
demeanor 


Slow but Sure 


ee through victories of Amer- 
ican arms on the battlefield shall 


we be able to substitute a wholesome 


are of no value in the present emer- 
gency unless these basic materials 
can be made immediately available 
at the battle front in the form of im- 
plements of war—shells, powder, guns 
and airplanes. The Russian Army 
had plenty of men and muscle, but it 
was impotent at times for lack of the 
paraphernalia necessary to win bat- 
tles. The present moment is one in 


respect in the minds of the Germans 
for the contempt in which they have 
held us. We have been slow in 
reaching out for the enemy, but our 
tardiness is due only to the fact that 





which dispatch is better than dis- rope paoy—oho aps 9p ro =~ + gemamaaaaaae emma aes eaammeann ncaa we are building a deep foundation 
course, and the shortest answer of all American Troops at Mess in a Trench for a long and terrible war. Our pur 
is in doing a thing pose is great, and our achievements 


There is no one to-day who can tell for certain just how She did not anticipate that we would be willing to make will be greater. The American rifle is the best in the world, 
the situation in the East may develop. Russia, excluding either the effort or the sacrifices necessary to overcome the and it fires the highest-power cartridge of all. Our auto- 


, has 20,000,000 more people than the total popula- handicaps imposed by distance. Only a few weeks ago a matic pistols are different from the others in that they use 





tion of the Teutonic alliance. Our enemies are sure todraw distinguished German official, commenting on American a slow-velocity, large-caliber cartridge, designed to stop a 





upplies from this vast human storehouse, and it is possible participation in the struggle, said: ‘‘Americans are past man rather than to go through him. They are made for 
hat Germany eventually may try to put all her menin the masters in the art of bluffing. They talked glibly about close fighting, and few Huns will keep coming to do further 
field and use prisoners and Russians to run her industries crushing Germany with 100,000 airplanes, but not one execution once they are struck by one of these 45’ rhe 
such machine has yet reached France. Concerning their pistols of other armies will often shoot a hole through a 
America Thought to be Bluffing shipbuilding program the only things lacking are wood, man but still not stop him from making his attack with 
steel, shipyards and workmen. The fiasco has also been bayonet or knife 

YERMANY, even with her acknowledged ability to complete with regard to effectives. If the English wer America has never been content to follow other nations, 
ZT organize, cannot extend Russian industries sufficiently chased from France American intervention would no and she will not be so now Her initiative and inventive 
to improve measurably her manufacturing capacity in time longer have any object. A naval war is only a vain threat forces are commencing to tell. The much discussed Liberty 

to be effective, but she will use this opportunity if possible to Aid from America this year may be considered a negligible motor is now being turned out in quantity 
ive her proble m When told of the 
of man power. ; : : Sn , ae entry of the United 


States into the war 
Von Hindenburg 
shrugged his shoul 


The Entente has 
five men for every 
two available to 
the alliance. How- 
ever, this superior- 
ity in the number 
of effectives i 
partly nullified by 
the advantage of 
centralized effort 
possessed by the 
Teutons. By virtue 
of their compact 


position they are 


ders to emphasize 
his unconcern 
German writers in 
referring tothe inci 
dent now say, “And 
wain Hindenburg 
was right.’’ I 
doubt, however, 
the permanency of 
this assumed indif 








ference. The great 
st friend of truth 
time The slur 
of the Huns are 


bedded deep in the 


able to present a 
dense front and 
speedily hift their 


point of attack. In 








the matter of shells heart ind mind 
and other upplies of the Americar 
Great Britain and people. We are t 
America must both beginning our fight 
handle each ton of th crutehe ) 
materialthreetime ¢ not have 
in getting it from » end with ther 
the point of manu- kK aise Williar 
facturetothe Front. vould have us fa 
The Teutons handle ol knee 
their supplies but pray for me 
once before dump- } 1 find ts 
ing them in the hat Ame I 
battle zone. Even ‘ tand ert 
our water barriers ‘ hink. We are 
have their disad- i ire that r 
vantages 5 rweceed when Ger 

Germany was nT Ov The COMMIT TE . many does not be 
well aware “of the A Pill Box’’ on the Western Front in France. Within These Small Forts Several Sotdiers are Stationed With Machine Guns, and eve tt 1s, but 

. . Because of Their Protected Position and Wide Sweep They are Able to Do Serious Damage to the Oncoming Enemy. These Pill ; , 
physical difficultie Boxes'' are Bringing About a Material Change in the Method of Fighting, and the Germans Particularly are Abandoning the , valley Pishe go : 
attending Amer- Trench for the “Pill Box.'' These Small Fortifications are Built of Reenforced Concrete, and are Now So Substantially Constructed belleve it rselve 
ica’s active partici- That a 9.2«Inch Shell Only Takes a Small Bite Out of Them and Does Not Destroy the Structure. They are Often Placed he Gert 
! t ‘ ‘ 


pation in the war at Intervals as Close as 100 Feet, and are Located at All Advantageous Points Without Any Reference to Regularity or System 





contact with the vanguard of our fighting 
forces. We shall challenge their boast of a 
uperior civilization. We shall match their 
ubmarines, boat for boat, and we shall put 
more of these craft into the water than the 
K aiser ever possessed. America does not rel- 
ish building war machines that can lie in 
and then in cowardly fashion be made 
a defenseless foe unseen; but since 
a game not of our own choos- 
devised a splendid engine, 


wait 
to strike 
we must play 


ing we have 


battery and motor for our submarines 
‘he German stories of huge undersea 
cruisers have not materialized. We have 
no record of any that are greater than 800 
tons displacement. The North Sea is com- 
paratively shallow, and there is some 
question as to whether this body of water 
can be utilized at all by enemy super- 
ibmarines An 800-ton craft needs a 
depth of 80 to 100 feet for comfortable 
clearance under ships of great draft 


The Master Optimist on the Job 


Perhaps some Americans overguessed in 
the matter of affording speedy relief to our 
Allies, but the Germans were even further 
from fact in their belief that American 
transports would not get across the Atlantic. 


Che Teutons will also find food for 
thought in our shipbuilding activities. 
When the emergency-fleet program was 
tarted there was not a shipyard in the 
world but required from six to twelve 
months to launch a vessel. Soon after we 


steel ship was put into the water 
and a record was established 
a launching in 80 days, and 
Coast yards reduced the time 
and finally to 55 days 
Atlantic Coast builders, 
and one company by a system of schedule 
announced on April eighth that it 
ying the keel for a steel ship that 
put into the water in 27 days 4 
hours and 50 minutes. The officials of the 
company who made the announcement, 
however, failed to reckon with the patriotic 


got goinga 
in 90 days 
Then came 
won Pacific 
to 66, then to 61 
This roused the 


charts 
was la 
would be 
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in each of the available shipways as speedily 
as the one mentioned above we would turn 
out nearly 4565 ships a year, assuming that 
there are 300 working days in each twelve- 
month. If all of the ships were the same 
size 5500 tons— the total tonnage would 
be 25,107,500. This would give us enough 
vessels with sufficient capacity to furnish 
all needed supplies to an army of 12,000,000 
soldiers in France. 

It is certain we shall not have that many 
men in France, and it is equally sure we shall 
not get such an annual output of ships. 
However, with 82 new shipyards, having 
235 steel shipways— or 26 more than at pres- 
ent exist in all England—and with 550,000 
earnest, efficient and patriotic workmen giv- 
ing their best efforts in these yards the out- 
look is more than promising. 

Our Allies, who have so nobly held the 
Huns at bay, will find that Yankee inge- 
nuity is not a myth and that their faith has 
not been misplaced. Thousands of Amer- 
ican engineers are working on plans and 
along lines that will change present meth- 
ods of warfare. The initiative will not re- 
main for long with the Teutons. German 
innovations will not be the only surprises 
sprung on the Western Front. Let Amer- 
icans who are impatient get one thought in 
their minds—our forces are not going to 
spill anything until the job can be done 
right. 

Take the ouiien of gases now used so 
extensively by the Huns in their various 
attacks. A small army of chemists in the 
United States is working day and night on 
this problem. Our university faculties have 
been depleted of their most celebrated 
scientists, and these men with hundreds of 
assistants are pitted against each other, 
some making the deadliest of poison fumes, 
while others are engaged solely in devising 
means of defense against the gases that 
their comrades manufacture. in our great 
American game of football the first fun- 
damental is--do not use your best plays 
until the crucial moment arrives, when they 
will net you a touchdown and bring home 
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European nations have the semblance of 
such a thing. In our war machine there 
should be no place for the man in uniform 
who considers all ideas emanating from 
civilians as unworthy of notice. The nation 
is doing much, but there still remains a 
vast reserve of more than 100,000 techni- 
cally trained men whose capacity for war 
work has not been utilized. Volunteer 
efforts have so often met obstacles that 
many men are discouraged. 

In the meantime there are hundreds of 
war problems that remain unsolved. The 
airplane, machine gun and barbed wire 
need improving. The present style of tank 
needs improving. Light armor for the 
soldier is another problem, for it is not at 
all unlikely that our men over there will in 
course of time battle the enemy in suits of 
steel, as did the knights of old. These and 
other problems are for the coérdinated 
brains of the nation, and not simply for the 
attention of one or two men, no matter how 
clever they may be. 


Increasing Efficiency 


The past year has been a time of great 
achievement on the part of American in- 
ventors. I have seen a record of more than 
six hundred very important commercial 
and war developments. Among these were 
many extremely valuable inventions. An 
American chemist has devised a process for 
dissolving iodine crystals in water only, 
eliminating all iron and manganese, making 
an absolutely pure solution—something 
hitherto deemed impossible. This dis- 
covery promises to revolutionize chemical 
science, and provides a solution for healing 
and antiseptic purposes that is far superior 
to anything now available; for it does not 
coagulate the blood when applied to a 
wound, but assimilates with the tissues. 

Uncle Sam’s efficiency is increasing day 
by day. The hospitals we are building are 
the largest on earth. One camp just being 
completed has made provision for 20,000 
beds. We have put up towns on what was 
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United States. Ata single seaport used by 
Uncle Sam as a debarkation base we have 
nearly eight miles of docks and wharves, 
practically all of which we have built dur- 
ing the last year. It is no wonder such 
feats are being accomplished, for in one 
regiment of engineers 60 per cent of the 
men are college graduates, and most of 
these young soldiers are now working as 
day laborers. It is sacrifices like these that 
should make those of us here at home 
ashamed to mention such a thing as an 
eight-hour day or a summer of idleness at 
seashore or mountains. 

We are putting forth this great effort for 
the accomplishment of a single purpose. Is 
there a limit to the total of how much we 
can accomplish? What are the chief fac- 
tors that may restrain us? Shall we be 
compelled to change materially our mode of 
living? Is it going to be necessary to sacri- 
fice businesses and private incomes? 

One first thought is just this: If our 
Government has the right to take all its 
men of certain ages and dispose of them 
in whatever way it wishes, then there is no 
justice in any plan which in this urgent 
emergency exempts from all sacrifice our 
men of other ages not included in the 
draft. It therefore rests on every man at 
home to submit uncomplainingly to the 
necessities of the hour. We can succeed 
in doing the thing we have set out to do 
only by substituting war work for peace 
work. The reason is plain. The basic ma- 
terials of modern industry are coal and 
iron. The production of these necessities 
is wholly dependent on transportation. 
The quantity of material we can haul is con- 
trolled by the number of locomotives, cars 
and tracks we possess; and we have not 
enough railroad equipment to provide for 
the additional industrial expansion entailed 
by the war. 

It is easy to say get more cars and en- 
gines and track; but it cannot be done. In 
fact, it looks as if we have our hands full 
providing enough equipment of various 
kinds to replace what is wearing out and 
going to the scrap heap. The order placed 
by the Government for 100,000 cars sounded 
big, but this was the first time that orders 
for all roads were bunched into one. 

We shall need at least 150,000 cars for 
replacement alone this year. To make even 
this small number we shall have to fall back 
on a composite de- 
sign so that wood 











spirit of their workmen, and as a conse- a victory. The future German record will barren land, and these new settlements 

quence the estimate was wrong--it was | read: “We have had one busy day with have paved streets, model systems of drain- 

hour and 40 minutes too high. The result American gas.” age and sewerage, a good water supply, 

was a new world record, and a second bad Right here I cannot pass on without — electric lights and telephones. In one such 

day for the Kaiser sounding one note of warning: We must community 55 hospital buildings have been 
I have just referred to a second bad not have anything that rese mbles a military erected, and most of the materials used 

day for Germany. The first was when aristocracy in this country. Certain of the in this construction work came from the 
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& Represents the 
Railroad Gateways 
to New England 


Represents the 

Important Gateways 
leadin 
Restricted Region 


AS will largely replace 
steel in the construc- 
tion of this equip- 
ment. 

There is another 
difficulty not gener- 
ally considered, 
though it is of 
major importance. 
Let the reader look 
at the accompany- 
ing map of the 
United States. Let 
him note the con- 
gestion of popula- 
tion in a small area 
v of our territory. 
Here we have the 
principal answer to 
) our most serious 
troubles. Forty-five 
© per cent of our popu- 
lation inhabits 
0 eleven per cent of 
our area. In this 
small Eastern dis- 
trict, which includes 
the New England 
States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana and 
parts of Illinois and 
Michigan, we have 
138 people per 
square mile; in the 
South we have 47 
people per square 
mile; ‘and in our 
great Western coun- 
try, comprising 
nearly 75 per cent 
of our total area, we 
have only 16 people 
on each square mile 
of land. 

For every mile of 
railroad in the East 


to the whole 
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{ every shipyard 
in the United State 
building steel ship 
could launch a vessel 


Showing the Restricted Area Where There is a Congestion of Manufacturing and Population. 
Produced in This Entire Region. All of the Fuel for Industrial Purposes, Except What Goes to New Engiand by Water, Must Pass 


Through Four Railroad Gateways 


There is No Coal Except Anthracite 


we have 693 people; 
in the South we have 
(Centinued on 
Page 24) 
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OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers We are now about to accept the gage of battle 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, with this natural foe to liberty, and shall, if 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to 
that all men are created equal. check and nullify its pretensions and its power. We 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and false pretense about them, to fight thus for the ult 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a mate peace of the world and for the liberation of it 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- peoples, the German people included; for the rights 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting place for of nations great and small and the privilege of men 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might € here to cl etl wa f lite and of obed 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we ence The rld 1 be mad ife f 1 r : 
should do this. Its } e must be 11 the trusted found - 
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A Mossberg equipment is 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

407 and in the West only 252. In the latter 
territory there are 15 miles of area per mile 
of line; in the East only five. Nearly 
400,000 miles of railroad track are operated 
in the United States. The West has as 
much main-line track as the South and 
East combined, but the East alor: has 
practically the same mileage of yard track 
and sidings as the West, which is one indi- 

‘ation of the greater density of location of 
manufacturing plants along the Eastern 
roads. Proof of congestion in the Eastern 
lines is shown by the fact that in the West 
only four men are employed per mile of 
road, whereas in the East there are twelve. 
A further fact indicating the density of in- 
dustrial activity in the thickly populated 
East is the tonnage of manufactures origi- 
nating in this region. Of all the manufac- 
tured goods produced in the United States 
nearly 70 per cent of the tonnage originates 
in the small Eastern territory. This class 
of goods needs plenty of raw materials to 
produce the finished articles, and this means 
a huge movement of iron, coal and other 
bulky materials into the crowded region 

Recently the Government ordered 1025 
new locomotives. We already have 64,750, 
so that if we assume that none goes to 
the scrap heap we are only increasing 
the number of en- 
gines on all our 
roads about 1.6 per 
cent Considering 
the seriousness of 
the transportation 
situation this order 
for new equipment 
will afford very 
slight relief. In the 
matter of freight 
cars the recent or- 
der for 100,000 will 
add 4.3 per cent to 
our total freight 
car equipment 
When we recall that 
the wear and tear of 
ordinary service de- 
pletes our car sup- 
ply at the rate of 6.4 
per cent annually 
the much adver 
tised government 
order for cars dwin- 
dles into insignifi- 
cance. It falls more 
than 50,000 short of 
covering necessary 
replacements. And 
that is not all; the 
really important 
phase of the situa- 
tion is the inability 
of locomotive and 
car companies to 
produce an ade- 
quate number of 
locomotives, even if 
the Government 
should decide to 
plac e orders for 
more equipment 


Coal 


The chief con- 
cern of American in- 
dustries and people 
is the outlook for 
coal next winter 
I do not want to be 
unduly alarming, 
but it is impossible 
to analyze thesitua- 
tion and discover 
any hope therein 
Nothing short of a 
miracle can prevent 
a serious fuel scar- 
city this coming 
January and Feb- 
ruary, if not earlier 
We are up against 
a situation that has 
been a very long 
A few years ago coal 
formed 36 per cent of the country’s total 
freight; this has gradually decreased until 
to-day coal is less than 29 per cent of all 
the freight that our railroads carry. In 
1908 we produced 415,000,000 short tons 
of coal, and the railroads had 800,000 coal 
cars in which to move it. This year the 
production of coal estimated as necessary 
to fill known requirements will have to 
total 738,789,000 short tons, of which 
100,000,000 short tons are anthracite. To 
move this large tonnage we have only 


The Side of a Steet Ship During the Period of Construction. 
are Fastening the Plates Into Position. 
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960,000 coal cars. In other words, during 
the last decade the output of coal has in- 
creased 70 per cent, and the number of coal 
cars only 20 per cent. The railroad pro- 
gram as now outlined proposes to increase 
the coal-car supply 5.2 per cent. At the 
same time we are aiming to produce 15 
per cent more coal. It cannot be done. We 
shall have to reduce our war program or 
curtail our less essential activities. 

One thought that should be unanimous 
to-day in the minds of all Americans is the 
absolute necessity of utilizing our railroads 
for the sole purpose of winning the war. 
There should be no thought of profit or loss 
in the operation of the country’s transporta- 
tion systems. What do we care if the roads 
show a deficit this year of $500,000,000, 
or even $1,000,000,000? They have been 
starved so long anyway that Uncle Sam 
should dig down and make amends. Our 
national existence is at stake, and our 
youths will fill graves in France if we are 
not up and doing. We have no higher duty 
at the moment than to indicate to the 
President that we are with him should he 
frown on all those who would stop to bar- 
gain while our sons wait and die. Our popu- 
lation is in the East; our soldiers across the 
ocean. Our food is principally in the West. 
What do we care if the cars that bring 





necessary supplies East go back empty, so 
long as our people are fed, and grains and 
meat get to the boys over there? When 
we send wheat and beef and shells to 
France, do we wait until we can load the 
ships before we send them back? Do we 
hold up our hands in horror at the economic 
waste of sending them home empty? We 
do not! Let us have no patience with 
those who cannot or will not depart from 
conventional ways and economic principles 
that were fine once but that have no place 
in these days of war. 


Some Idea of the Enormous Tonnage of Steet 
Required te Build Such a Hull is Here Conveyed. Nearty Six Hundred Thousand Amer- 
ican Workmen are Engaged in Carrying Out Our Vast Marine Program 
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The map printed on page 22 is an inter- 
esting study. It outlines a restricted area 
that is now termed the “‘ Red-Flag Region.”’ 
This territory is the most congested section 
of the United States. It takes in New Eng- 
land, New Jersey and parts of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. This map 
shows conclusively it is unwise to locate 
new manufacturing plants in this congested 
section. The reader here asks: Why is this 
a restricted area? The answer is plain if 
attention be directed to the limited num- 
ber of railroad gateways leading thither 


What the Map Shows 


Last winter there was a fuel famine in 
New England. The map shows the chief 
cause for this famine. There are only three 
gateways for coal to pass by rail into our 
North Atlantic States. These are the Har- 
lem River gateway and the ones at Pough- 
keepsie and Albany. The situation is very 
much like that which exists when a crowded 
theater catches fire. The number of people 
that can get out of the building in a speci- 
fied time depends on the number of doors 
available. The New England gateways will 
take so much and no more. 

The program for this year is to give New 
England 10,000,000 net tons of bituminous 
by rail, and 20,000,- 
000 tons by water. 
Of the water ship- 
ments 15,500,000 
tons are to come 
from Hampton 
Roads and 4,500,000 
from New York and 
Philadelphia ports. 
This is considerably 
in excess of what 
New England re- 
ceived last year, 
and if railroad men 
are to be believed 
it is more coal than 
they will get this 
year. The three 
piers at Hampton 
Roads are adequate 
to handle the ton- 
nage, for they have 
an annual capacity 
of 23,000,000 net 
tons. 

The map further 
shows the four im- 
portant gateways 
to the whole re- 
stricted district. 
These are at Wil- 
liamsport, Altoona, 
Shippensburg and 
Baltimore. The 
latter two, as lo- 
cated on the map, 
are placed slightly 
back of the actual 
point of congestion. 
At Harrisburg the 
actual gateway is 
east of the city, 
though the map 
shows it at the west. 
Minor gateways are 
at Binghamton and 
Schenectady. The 
coal fields that can 
supply the re- 
strictedregion, both 
by rail and water, 
under the new zon- 
ing system are 
shown in outline. 

Thechief purpose 
of thismapis tocon- 
vince the reader 
that it is futile to 
plan on the con- 
struction of new 
plants of any kind 





The Riveters and Reamers in this so-called 


‘“*Red-Flag Re- 
gion.”” Notonlycan 
new plants not get 
coal, but old ones, 
especially if largely extended, are likely to 
have considerable difficulty getting ad- 
equate fuel. An estimate of the require- 
ments of the region for 1918 totals 90,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Also in this area 
80 per cent of the anthracite production, 
or 80,000,000 net tons of hard coal, were 
used last year and will be needed again. It 
is evident, therefore, that 23 per cent of 
the total coal production of the nation is 
required for use in this congested region, 
where the great bulk of our war essentials is 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 


A Nation 
Of One Mind 


Almost every section of the country 
knows, now, that Republic Tires do 
last longer. 


The idea is firmly grounded. It is thor- 
oughly supported by the experience of 
Republic users everywhere. 


The one thing which has done most to 
promote the fact and the conviction is 
the Republic’s Prodium Process. 


Rubber compounded by this secret 
process is transformed into an amaz- 
ingly tough, strong substance. 


It becomes more responsive and lively 
than it was before. 


Its tough strength gives it remarkable 
wearing qualities in a tire; and it also 
offers great resistance to serious road 
cuts and abrasions. 


These are the qualities which make 
Republic Tires last longer. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Republic Staggard Tread 
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The Famous 
Garde Répub- 
licaine Band of 
France 








—with members and leader 
now playing in this Country, 
other members fighting in 
France. 
Hear this greatest of all the great 
European Military Bands 


—one huadred noted musicians—on 





records 


( The British Patrol ) 

wis Garde Républicaine Band 12 
The High Schoo! Cadets March 

Garde KRepublicaine Band } 


( Danse Napolitaine ) 
15097 Garde Republicaine Band 12 
. Tarantelle de la Poupée \! 23 


Garde KRépublicawe Band 


Every prominent European Band 
onlays for Pathe Records. 

You think you've heard good band 
records before. 

But—just for your own satisfaction— 

Follow the Cornets in the Garde Reé- 
publicaine’s playing of—for example— 
the ‘Siamese Twins'’ (70051), $1.50. 

Yes! Now you're hearing Cornets 
that are Cornets—not a single Cornet 
quality lost 











Vow you know what you've been 
missing in band records. 


PATHE FRERES 
PHONOGKAPH COMPANY 
2%) Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y 


The Pathe Freres Phonograph Co., Led 
6 Clifford Street, Toronto, Oatario 


You can play Pathe Rec- 
ords on your machine, no 
matter what the make. 


SA 
MURATORE 


This noted French 
Tenor sings exclusively a 
Pathe Records. 
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(Continued from 
Page 24) 
manufactured. It 
is likewise true that 
this enormous coal 
tonnage must all go 
through these nar- 
row “bottle necks,” 
and the quantity 
that can pass is defi- 

nitely limited. 

New plants that 
are needed for war 
production must be 
located outside this =“ 
area unless all peace v 
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industries lying in 
the restricted region 
are still further cur- 
tailed. Our South 
Atlantic and Gulf 
ports will have to 
handle a rapidly in- 
creasing tonnage of 
supplies for our 
forces in k rance, 
One truth stands 
forth—we shall 
have to win this war 
with our present 
equipment. Or let 
me be ultra-conservative and say with 
present equipment slightly extended. It is 
going to tax our mightiest effort to keep our 
present plants working at top speed; and it 
certainly would be unwise to hold up our 
present war shipments and clog our rail- 
roads with the tons of raw materials nee- 
essary to build additional works. 








Minimum Coal Requirements 


The average person is so apt to say: 
Why is it that we are having so much 
trouble to supply 75,000,000 or 100,000,000 
tons of coal for war work when we expect to 
produce 700,000,000 tons this year? The 
answer is: We cannot furnish any fuel for 
war purposes until we have first supplied 
enough to preserve our domestic life. In 
order to heat our offices and homes and 
cook our meals we must have at least 
125,000,000 tons. Our railroads must 
operate or all industry will stop, so here we 
have an item of 166,000,000 tons that must 
be taken care of. Our exports are not much, 
but what we have are necessary largely to 
secure certain materials in trade, and they 
total 24,000,000 tons. Wecannot make steel 
to manufacture rails, farm implements, and 
a thousand other necessary articles that we 
must have if we stop making coke, so here 
we have a demand for 57,000,000 tons. 
The American troops in France must live 
and have supplies with which to fight, so 
our growing fleet of ships must ply the 
ocean, and to do so they need 14,000,000 
tons. Everyone is aware that we cannot 
shut down our public utilities, and to keep 
them running we have to supply 35,000,000 
tons. Ice is nearly as necessary to health 
and life in the summer as is coal in the 
winter, so here we have an additional 
5,000,000 tons to make ice. The mines that 
produce the coal burn nearly 13,000,000 
tons of their output in operating their plants. 

If the reader will 
total up these few 





= 






concentrate our en- 
ergy on war work. 
Mr. Noyes, Director 
of Conservation for 
Doctor Garfield, has 
developed plans 
that will save at 
least 20,000,000 
tons of coal, prin- 
cipally through bet- 
ter practices in firing 
and through the 
2 curtailment of less 
essential industries. 

he new zoning 
system for coal dis- 
© tribution, which is 
being handled for 
§ the Fuel Adminis- 
trator by J. D. A. 
Morrow, will help a 
lot, for it will elimi- 

| nate long hauls and 

| is designed to in- 
ii crease production as 








One of the Principal Causes of Our Inability to Produce More Supplies for War 
Purposes is the Unequal Distribution of Our Industrial Life. 
Developed and the West Under:Deveioped. Nearly One-Half of Our Population 


Lives on One-+Eighth of Our Area 


11,000,000; cement, 8,000,000; paper,7,500,- 
000; foundry and machine-shop products, 
7,000,000; cotton goods, 5,000,000; slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, 3,500,000; chemi- 
cals, 3,250,000; glass, 3,000,000; woolen 
goods, 2,000,000; flour mills, 2,000,000; and 
lumber, nearly 2,000,000. In addition to 
all these demands we have the plants that 
produce leather, sugar, lead, zinc, copper, 
salt, rubber, petroleum refining, paint, 
furniture, fertilizers, electrical machinery, 
confectionery, cans, butter, bread, automo- 
biles, brass and shoes. 

And yet these are only a few of our coal 
consumers. 

The time is coming when America must 
wake up and begin to understand what we 
are up against. There is not one chance in 
a thousand that we shall have enough coal 
to go round this coming winter. Our reserve 
supplies are practically gone and there is 
small hope of replenishing them. 

We are 20,000,000 tons behind so far this 
year on our coal schedule. The railroads 
seem to have an idea that if they can doa 
little better than they did at the same time 
last year everyone should be satisfied. But 
this is a dangerous idea to foster. We need 

75,000,000 more tons than were produced 
in 1917. May production was fairly good, 
but it was not enough; and as the railroad 
officials tell us we are now witnessing maxi- 
mum shipments for the year we can be sure 
that trouble lies ahead. 

I have shown that our entire war effort 
is limited by our congestion of population 
and manufacturing in a small area on our 
Atlantic seaboard. It was also pointed out 
that this thickly settled region is restricted 
in its productive capacity by a limited num- 
ber of railroad gateways through which all 
of our coal and iron and most of our food 
must pass. We cannot build additional 
gateways—at least not now. All we can do 
is to increase efficiency, eliminate waste and 


The East is Over: 


well as car efficiency. 

The railroads in 
the future will have 
to burn coal that is 
assigned to them, 
and not purchase 
fuel that is especially needed for domes- 
tic, metallurgical, gas or marine purposes. 
The people of Chicago and the Middle 
West, now being deprived of anthracite, 
will have to burn the coals produced in 
Southern Illinois. Considerable trouble 
will be experienced here, for most of the 
stoves in that region are base-burners and 
will have to be changed to use bituminous 
coal. All these changes from usual proced- 
ure must carry loss and discomfort to many. 
For example, one of our largest public 
utility companies stands to lose $200,000 
annually through the enforcement of the 
new zoningplan. One great problemto-day 
is how to accomplish the ends desired with- 
out rendering injustice to innocent people 
and legitimate business. 

There are some unreasonable and I might 
say unpatriotic people, like the official who 
said “If you refuse us anthracite coal we 
will refuse you wheat”; or the official who 
complained of the unfairness of the new 
coal-zone system because it prevented the 
purchasing of coal in an adjacent field and 
compelled his people to burn the fuel mined 
in their own state, which they had hitherto 
shipped to another region. Americans, al- 
most as a whole, in these serious days, have 
proved themselves patriotic and unselfish. 
Some men will always rake the fire under 
their own pot, but in many cases where this 
has seemed true the fault has been that 
officials in Washington have been too busy 
or have neglected to explain, and have 
asked for blind submission. 


A Partial Remedy 


There is one partial remedy that must be 
applied soon, and that is the curtailment of 
passenger traffic on railroads. Particularly 
in the East is such travel excessively heavy, 
for in this thickly settled territory the aver- 
age number of trips per inhabitant is 13.6 
as compared with 
7.5in the West. In 





primary require- 
ments he will find 
that the sum 
amounts to nearly 
440,000,000 tons, 
or about 63 per 
cent of all we can 
possibly produce. 
Now consider that 
we have not set 
aside a single ton 
of coal for any of 
our industrial 
plants, whether 
they are necessary 
or less essential to 
our war program. 
Just to give an idea 
of what is needed to 
carry on our busi- 
ness life, here are 
some of our indus- 
tries and the 
amounts of coal 
they consume 

Steel works and 
rolling mills— ex- 
clusivé’ of blast 
24,000,- 
brick, 
tile, pottery and 





Constructing an Armored Car for Use by the American Army. 
Our Soidiers Will be Conveyed Through Dangerous Zones to the Front in Cars of This 
cla y pro ducts, Kind, The Construction of Such Cars Will Consume Large Tonnages of Coal and Steet 





pve FORMATION 


When it is Possibie, 


the month of April 
between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia 
the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad aver- 
aged 23 freight 
trains a day, or 
nearly one train an 
hour. On the same 
track they ran 11 
passenger trains 
one way in24 hours. 
This shows what a 
relief it would be to 
freight traffic if 
passenger travel 
was materially cur- 
tailed. 

The Railroad 
Administration is 
putting measures 
into effect and de- 
veloping plans that 
are sure to be bene- 
ficial. Investiga- 
tion has shown that 
as a general rule fif- 
teen per cent of all 
our locomotives are 
in the repair shop. 

(Concluded on 

Page 28) 
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WHITE 
OWL 








Invincible 
Shape 
7c 
OWL 
+ 










Square- 
end 







’ 6c 


These two dependables 


smoke dependable cigars 


\ HETHER you march away with them 

or are one of the “dependables’”’ who 
cheer them on their way, you can profit by 
their example. 


We make OWLS and WHITE OWLS only from 
leaf which has cured to the very “peak- 
point” of mellow fragrance. To so cure leaf 
requires, on the average, about 18 months. 


And, by the way, if you do go with them 
you will probably find OWL and WHITE OWL 
at your destination. For the boys in khaki 
at camps all over the country are showing 
marked frierdship for these dependable cigars 

So whether you go or stay, light up an 
OWL or WHITE OWL cigar. Settle back for 
a good half hour of downright pleasure. 


And this policy demands a leaf reserve 
so great as to insure always a sufficient 
stock of “ready” leaf for OWL and WHIT! 
OWL. Such a reserve is never worth less 
than $1,000,000. At some seasons its value 
is almost $2,000,000. And by these means 
will OWL and WHITE OWL dependability be 
insured—always. 


DEALERS: 


If your distributor doe 
not sell these depend 


able cigars, write 
(GENERAL Cicar Co., Inc 
119 W. 40th Street 
New York City 





Branded Banded 


for your protection &¢ 








DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
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NOSQUINT EYETECTS 











‘ 
Squinting 1s caused by too much light—not necessarily | 
too strong, but coming from too wide an angle solidly 
into the eye. The natural tendency is to half-close the 
eves The N¢ SOT INT shuts out all light from the outer | 
circle of vision and tones down the light that 1s excessive / | 
NOSOUINT does your squinting for 
Phere is an EYE TECTS for every purpose NOSOUINT 

1 
for squinting; VEN TIFILEX for dust; ALIWON for over 1 | 
head glare; RESISTAL for safety, et | 

Go to the Store Where Eyetects are Sold. 
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W rite for i trated cat F andl name f your near t dealet 1 | 
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the Life of a 
Battery 














N? matter what happens, your battery can 
be repaired at slight expense, unless the 
plates fail. When plates go, the battery dies. 


Be sure, then, that your new battery is a USL 
with the USL. exclusive machine-pasted plates. It 
is sold on a 15 months guaranteed adjustment plan. 
It is the rugged, powerful, long-life battery. 













Visit the USL Service Station in your city regularly 
for free battery inspection. It will add months of 
life to your battery. 


U S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
Factory: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


| New York Chicago 
Detroit Kansas City 









San Francisco 
Washington, D.C. 











Branches: 

















We will send youa 
SOc Battery Book 


Free if you mention 






the make and model 


of your car 
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Unioading American Locomotives in France. The United States Has Undertaken 
to Reconstruct Many of the French Railways and Suppiy Them With New Equip« 


(Concluded from Page 26) 

If this can be reduced as much as one-third 
by careful handiing and prompt attention 
to small defects there will result an addition 
of 3238 engines to the operating force. 
That real results along this line are being 
actually obtained is evident from a recent 
covering four consecutive weeks. 
During this period there was a total in- 
crease of 2913 in the number of locomo- 
tives turned out of shops with repairs that 
required more than 24 hours. 

Another line of endeavor that is sure to 
help the situation is the plan to secure 
maximum loading of cars. Just to show 
how this will add to the relief of our trans- 
portation sickness it is interesting to note 
a single instance: During the month of 
March, in Baltimore, 2222 more tons of 
fertilizer were loaded in 318 less cars than 
were loaded in March of last year. In this 
particular case the policy of careful maxi- 
mum loading saved 423 cars, or an average 
of sixteen a day. Think what great benefits 
would result to the country from a national 
movement along this line. 

In the matter of clean coal the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has organized a division to 
remedy the evil. Standards have been es- 
tablished for insuring proper preparation. 
Miners who get dirty coal will be 
penalized, and a bonus system is being de- 
veloped. Mines that fail to observe the 
requirements will not be allowed to ship by 
rail. There is reason for hope in all this, for 
every per cent of ash that is removed from 
our total production of coal adds 130,000 


record 


out 


| cars to the available supply. 


In the matter of a sufficient labor supply 
we shall of course have our diiliculties dur- 
ing the coming months. One ray of opti- 
mism lies in the probable early completion 


| of many great government projects, such as 


thesixteen army cantonments, and the dock 
and terminal extensions on our seaboard. 
This will release thousands of workmen. 
It is likely that most of these men will 
be shifted to our shipyards, and thereby 
add impetus to our marine program. 

The chief danger in our labor situation is 
the foolish policy of encouraging produc- 
tion on a cost-plus basis. All a manufac- 
turer has to do at present is to secure his 
contracts from the Government, and then 
get a supply of workmen from some neigh- 
boring plant by offering them increased 
wages. The Government will have to solve 
this problem, and that soon, for it has been 
proved that in many cases wages are so 
high the men find it easy to live in comfort 
when working only part time. The cost- 
plus plan is pernicious. 


Note the Gigantic Ocean Liner in the Background, Nearing Completion 


Out in Montana the copper companies 
now pay untrained boys $5.25 a day. 
Plumbers get $9; and lathers, whose chief 
skill is in knowing how to drive a nail, re- 
ceive from $12 to $15 a day. What high 
wages have done to coal mining is shown 
by the report of one large anthracite 
company, where the daily proportion of 
absentees runs from 10 to 20 per cent. In- 
stead of greater production per man, effi- 
ciency sheets indicate less output per man 
per hour. Too many workmen feel that 
when they have subscribed to the Liberty 
Loan they have done their full share. Un- 
less there is a jacking up of labor in mining 
and many other industries by the national 
leaders the nation will fall short in all its 
plans. 

Let me state the conclusion of the whole 
matter: We are performing incredible 
feats, but what we are doing is not half our 
maximum effort. We shall not be in the 
war as we should be until every woman in 
the nation who has health and intelligence 
is working hand in hand with the male por- 
tion of our population in doing something 
useful and constructive. We shall not be 
on the right road to victory until the idler 
and the parasite, male and female, stand 
before their friends disgraced; until luxury 
is banished. 

This does not mean that we should fail 
to preserve our institutions to the best of 
our ability. We must leave no place of 
authority in our national life for the incon- 
siderate and narrow man who would follow 
brutal practices in the handling of our 
businesses, under the guise of war necessity. 
There is no reason why harsh treatment 
should prevail when kindlier and less de- 
structive methods will secure the desired 
result. 

Uncle uniform or any kind of 
Federal employment, even in the face of 
our present crisis, does not carry with it a 
license to be insolent or unreasonable. If 
we give no thought to the days following 
hostilities we shall start that era of peace 
in the same unprepared fashion in which 
we entered the war. 

The final outcome of our fight is certain. 
We shall accomplish what we set out to do. 
Let us hope for the best, but prepare for 
the worst. However, we must not start 
figuring on what might happen and forget 
to note what is happening. Victory is only 
a question of indomitable resolution and 
rigid application. If our faith is tried let it 
only develop our patience. We must be 
dead in earnest, and not forget that though 
conceit may puff up a nation it will not 
prop it up. 


Sam’s 
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The First Mile Under 30 Seconds 


28 1/5 seconds, made over 12 
years ago at Ormond Beach by 
the Stanley “Bug.” 


It was made on Cord Tires, 


—the pioneer tires of cord 
construction, first of the many 
makes that followed. 


They were developed and pro- 
duced by animportant unit of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


Years of experience and cease- 
less toiling for improvement 
have enabled us to perfect the 
cord tire principle. 


‘Royal Cords’ are the final 
development. 





Co 
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And the same principle of con- 
struction which achieved new 
records when speed was a sport 
is setting the pace on the firing 
line where tremendous speed is 
part of a day’s work and lives 
hang on tire dependability. 


Layer on layer of powerful 
little cords assure greatest struc- 
tural strength and longest wear. 


Each layerisimpregnated with 
live rubber to give elasticity and 
life. 

‘Royal Cords’ will carry you 
farthest at least expense for tires, 
repairs, gas and oil. 


They are the real thrift tires 
of the day. 


United States Tires ...... 


' 
Chain,’ ‘Usco’ and 
‘Plain.’ Also tires for 


cycles, Bicycles and Air 


are Good Tires 8" 
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Why Rex Chain Was 
Standardized Late 


At least seven million feet of certain types of 
iron chain wear out each year because their 
design was prematurely standardized. 


Such chains still have side bars of uniform 
thickness. 
But the weaving and side sway of chain under 


load exerts a breaking strain that is not 
uniform. 


It is viciously focused on the side bar at a 
point near the cross-barrel, causing frequent 
breakage. 


REX CHAINS avoid this breakage because 
they were standardized late. 

Their side bars are designed like a cantilever 
beam. 

At the section of exceptional strain the side 
bars are therefore exceptionally strong. This 
cantilever design is only one of the REX 
features that late standardization has made 
possible. 


Another isthe GRIPLOCK method of linking, 
which makes chain much stronger than its 
link pins. Another is the machine-turning of 
rollers, so that REX Roller Chain tracks true 
and prevents the breakage due to sticking. 
‘These and many others all contribute material 


aid in making REX CHAIN save power, labor 
and money. 


REX CHAIN 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers, 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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This Rex Griplock Chain, 
with its cantilever side-bar 
design, is giving exception- 
al service on the drives of 
pulp and paper mills, tex- 
tile mills, munitions plants, 
coal mines and pockets, 
canning factories, packing 
plants, saw-mills, sand, 
gravel and cement plants, 
and many other industries. 
With attachments it is used 
in the same industries for 
conveyors and elevators. 
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You can secure standard 
Rex Sprocket Chain of 
any style or type, either 
from distributors or 
direct, for every trans 
mission and conveyor need 
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GREEN, YELLOW AND BLUE 
CROSS SHELL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


got on to the battery and the casualties 
were only two— both caused by a direct hit 
on one of the.guns by a gas shell. If the 
boche had been able to concentrate his 
shell on and round the battery instead of 
giving it just the same amount as the un- 
occupied surrounding country the effect 
might have been very different. 

One possible reason for the promiscuous 
and sometimes very casual shooting may 
have been the fact that the boche at that 
time had practically no air observation. 
Our flying fellows had temporarily chased 
his planes out of the skies and had shot 
down all his observation balloons. This 
made it impossible for him to pick his tar- 
gets, and he either had to bombard the 
countryside or shoot “‘ by the map,”’ neither 
method being particularly conducive to 
good results with gas shell. 

On the other hand, one or two places that 
he knew were pretty certain to be occupied 
by our troops were given their full dose. 
One such place was Caterpillar Wood 
a big narrow spinney running off from the 
Fricourt Valley and so named because of 
its shape and the fact that on the ordnance 
maps, on which the woods are colored green, 
it looks just like a green caterpillar crawl- 
ing over to the shelter of Mametz Wood. 
This place was continually shelled with 
large numbers of the Green Cross Shell, 
and as it stood in the side of a valley the 
gas persisted longer there than elsewhere 
and built up a tidy concentration which 
caused a lot of trouble. 

The gunners were among our chief suf- 
ferers from these gas shells, as their guns 
were so frequently placed in sunken roads 
and folds in the ground for protection 
against explosive shells and aérial observa- 
tion, and these were just the kind of places 
that held the gas longest. In the open much 
less damage was done. I remember one 
night the first-line transport of a battalion 
of the Black Watch ran into a patch of 
country into which the boche was raining 
77-millimeter Green Cross Shell, and came 
out with only three casualties, two of which 
were from a direct hit on one of the wagons, 
the driver being killed instantly. 

It seems particularly bad luck to be 
killed by a direct hit from a gas shell, for 
the bits of shell that fly about don’t do 
much damage in the ordinary way and 
don’t travel great distances. Indeed it is 
remarkable, even in the biggest gas-shell 
bombardments, how very few men are hurt 
by the fragments 


How Discipline Counts 


The first week or two after the advent of 
the Green Cross the toll of gas-shell casual- 
ties was considerable if not alarming, but 
steps were immediately taken to get the 
situation in hand. It is in a case like this, 
where a surprise had been brought off, that 
Discipline, with a very big “‘D,” counts for 
so much. Fortunately the gas discipline of 
the British Army was pretty good, and it 
was not difficult to get new instructions 
carried out and orders obeyed. Once they 
got going their effect was most apparent 
and the gas-shell casualties dropped from 
week to week until they approached a mini- 
mum, 

Among the important steps that were 
taken were a revision of the methods of 
spreading the alarm, and the protection 
and clearing out of dugouts into which the 
gas had penetrated. 

Mention has already been made of the 
slight noise caused by the explosion of the 
gas shell, and instructions were accordingly 
issued that all shell that sounded like duds 
were to be regarded as gas shell, and the 
respirators adjusted accordingly. This got 
over one of the elements of surprise. 

A great many men, especially those in 
battery positions, had been gassed in their 
dugouts before warning of the gas bom- 
bardment had been spread. Numbers of 
these men were actually gassed in their 
sleep and were awakened too late by the 
choking fumes themselves. What was done 
was to post a gas sentry at every battery in 
just the same way that it was done in the 
trenches. Special local-alarm signals were 
arranged so that the sentry could wake 
everyone in the neighborhood without hav- 
ing the alarm spread beyond the limit of the 
gassed area. These alarms generally took 


the form of bells or of gongs made from big 
shell cases; but later on policemen’s large 
rattles were found to be the most effective 
“*weapon”’ for the purpose, and numbers of 
these were distributed up and down the line 
and in the battery positions. It was feared 
at first that the noise of the rattles would be 
mistaken for machine-gun fire-and no at- 
tention be paid to it, but this did not ma- 
terialize and the rattles have done good 
service. 

The only thing about them is that they 
are made of wood —and nicely pickled, easily 
burning wood at that. In the trenches 
kindling chips of any kind are eagerly 
sought after to make a miniature fire to 
warm tea or cook an egg. When men will 
go the length of shaving the handles of their 
entrenching tools to obtain dry wood it 
could hardly be expected that policemen’s 
rattles would always be respected. I am 
afraid a number of them disappeared. 
With the artillery things are not so bad, as 
fuel is easier to obtain, and the rattles are 
therefore less liable to get lost 

Probably the most important thing that 
was done as the result of the Somme Battle 
experience was to insist on there being at 
least one protected or gas-proof dugout at 
every headquarters, battery position, sig 
nal station, aid post, or wherever gas shell 
were particularly likely to drop 


Air Locks of Blankets 


I have deferred describing these pro- 
tected shelters until now, but as a matter of 
fact they had been devised and adopted 
nearly a year previously, though not many 
of them had got into actual use. The 
protection consists essentially of a damp 
blanket fitting closely over the entrance to 
the cellar or dugout or emplacement, which 
ever it may happen to be. The value of the 
blanket depends on the fact that if you 
prevent the movement of air you preven 
the movement of gas. That is all there is to 
it. Stop any possible draft and you will 
keep out the gas. In practice the blankets 
are kept rolled up out of the way and are 
let down only when the alarm is sounded or 
when gas is about. In order to get an air- 
tight joint the blanket is made to rest on a 
sloping framework set into the entrance to 
the dugout. ‘To make sure that the blanket 
really does remain stretched out over the 
frame and does not gape at all, two or three 
wooden battens are fastened across it at 
intervals, 

Where space is available two such slop- 
ing blankets are used, at least two feet 
apart and preferably far enough apart to 
allow a stretcher in between. This forms an 
“air lock’’—you must go into the lock and 
close the outer blanket before going through 
the inner one—and not only makes protec- 
tion of the interior doubly sure but makes 
it possible to enter the dugout even in the 
middle of an attack or bombardment. In 
the old days the blankets used to be sprayed 
with the Vermorel sprayer solution, but 
anything that will keep them damp and 
flexible will do. In the early days, too, the 
companies or batteries used to do all their 
own work on protecting dugouts, and it was 
always possible in cold weather to obtain 
an extra supply of blankets on the plea that 
they were required for making gas-proof 
shelters. Nowad: ays a close eye is kept on 
these supplies, which are doled out by the 
engineers, and it is seen that if blanket 
material is supplied for protected dugout 
it is going to be used for protected dugouts, 
and for nothing else. 

Gradually all dugouts, cellars and build- 
ings within the gas-shell area—let us say 
up to three miles from the front line —are 
being provided with blanket protection, 
which means a big decrease in casualties, 
for once inside such shelters men can sleep 
in more or less comfort until they again 
have to don their respirators and face their 
tour of duty in the poisoned air outside 

It practically came then to this —that 
protection against the poison-gas shell was 
a question of gas-proof dugouts on the one 
hand and rapidity of spreading the alarm 
and quickness of getting protected on the 
other. At the gas schools and in the regi- 
ments and batteries men are trained to be 
so quick in their movements that they can 
get on their masks in six seconds. They are 

(Continued on Page 33 
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you will recognize the San-Tox Drug Store—a store of ethical methods 
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Silver Anniversary of the American 
Automobile Industry 


Twenty-five years ago an object of ridicule 
Such is the miraculous rise of the American automobile. 


industry. 


today the third greatest 


This Silver Anniversary is an historic event. A quarter-century ago 
Elwood Haynes devised America’s pioneer gasoline ‘‘horseless carriage.” 


Thus Independence Day marks also the Silver Anniversary of Haynes 


BYNES 


Success, 


C/imerica’s First Car” 


That “‘America’s First Car,’’ the 
Haynes, attained the quarter-century goal 
with steady growth certifies its worthiness 

Fortified with this vast reserve of suc 
cessful experience, the Haynes will con 
tinue the vanguard of the industry it 
fathered. 


In these war times we are especially 
grateful tor the knowledge ot how to 


for r recepli 


build worthy and enduring cars. A 
census indicates 80 per cent of Haynes 
cars are of business aid to their pos- 
sessors 

This multiplies the national man- 
power 

And in much of our plant Haynes 
experience Is concentrated upon even 
more directly serving the Government 


ie mw 
Our dealers have made 


Catalog on reque 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


40 uth 
Kokom 


Vair 


Street 


,Ind., U.S. 
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also taught on the burst of a gas shell in 
their neighborhood to hold their breath at 
once. It sounds easy enough to do this, 
but it must come to a man automatically in 
any circumstances he may happen to find 
himself—and you can find yourself in some 
queer circumstances in war—and to assure 
this a great deal of training is needed. Any- 
body, however, can hold his breath for 
thirty seconds, and with practice it is possi- 
ble to go well over a minute. During this 
time it is possible to make a fool of oneself 
in half a dozen different ways in putting on 
a respirator, and yet get it on in time in the 
end. But drill sergeants will stand for noth- 
ing less than the standard time and the 
most meticulous accuracy. God bless these 
tyrants—they must have saved a lot of lives! 

One of the difficulties we began to en- 
counter with regard to gas shell was the 
spreading of the alarm among men on the 
march or in communication trenches where 
no alarm devices are installed. In some 
battalions it was the custom to teach men 
to spread the glad tidings by taking off their 
steel helmets and beating them with their 
bayonets. This certainly makes a good old 
but unfortunately it is just when gas 
shell are coming over that shri apnel is also 
likely to be in the air, and to deprive a man 
of his tin hat at this time in order to provide 
him with a gas alarm is rather robbing 
Peter to pay Paul 

The best way undoubtedly, and the one 
now taught throughout the British and 
American forces, is to hold the breath, then 
put on the respirator, -_ bye oe spread the 


noise, 





news to everyone else , shouting ‘“‘Gas 
shell!” as loudly as souls with the mask 
on. * ‘this way the information can be 


spread throughout a big working party or 
from front to rear of a column of infantry 
on the march in a remarkably short space 
of time. Even in the trenches it is well to 
give word-of-mouth warning as well as by 
means of the local alarm devices, for a sec- 
ond or two of absolutely invaluable time 
may be saved in this way. One soldier 
questioned by an officer going the rounds 
as to what he would do in the event of a 
gas shell bombardment replied nervously: 
**Put on my gas mask and shout ‘ Rattle sr 





Von Buelow’s Instructions 


For the remainder of 1916 the boche 
treated us with gradually increasing num- 
bers of Green Cross Shell. His tactics, too, 
got a bit better—I mean for him—for he 
began to make more concentrated bom- 
bardments on particular targets. Possibly 
this was because of special orders that were 
issued on the subject. One of these was by 
General von Buelow to the artillery of his 
army, in which he said: *‘ There have been 
many instances of Green Cross Shell being 
fired in small quantities. This is a waste of 
ammunition, as with all gas shell good effects 
are only obtained by using them large 
quantities. The firing of small quantities of 
gas shell has also the disadvantage that the 
enemy is practiced in the use of his antigas 
appliances and attains a higher degree of gas 
preparedness. For this reason the effect p Tr O- 
duced by larger quantities will be reduced.’ 

This showed the increasing interest in 
the use of gas shell taken by the German 
General Staff, and heavier and more con- 
centrated bombardments based on_ the 
above orders became more frequent. One 





of these, brought off in unusual circum- 
stances, occurred at Arras in December 
1916. I say “‘unusual”’ because the weather 


was so cold at the time that the Green Cross 
liquid did not evaporate so quickly as usual 
but hung about in some places for long 
periods. The bombardment occurred at 
night and about three thousand shell must 
have been fired into one corner of the 
town—in fact, all round the old gateway 
through which the whole of the transport 
from the St. Pol road would have to pass. 
The surrounding houses and cellars got 
filled with gas, and in such billets, espe- 
cially where shell had actually burst in- 
side a room, the liquid soaked into the walls 
and floors and only evaporated the next 
morning when the air grew warmer. A lot 
ot men were gassed in this manner on the 
following day, as they naturally thought 


the gas had vanished, and were gradually 
overcome as things warmed up. 





THE SATURDAY 


In the open, gas disappeared more at its 
usual rate, though it hung about all during 
the bombardment and for several hours 
after, thus forcing men in the neighborhood 
to wear respirators for long periods. Some 
of these men, overcome by fatigue, actually 
slept in their respirators. I think this was 
the first time I had heard of its being done, 
though it has been done often enough since 

By this time the British Army had been 
fitted out with the celebrated box respi- 
rator—a respirator of particular interest to 
Americans, as it was the type adopted for 
and at present in use in the American 
Army. A short description of it will not be 
out of place. The principle of the respirator 
is to have a box filled with chemicals and 
attached by a flexible tube to a face piece 
or mask, which fits closely to the od All 
air breathed by a man must therefore pass 
through the chemicals, and these are so 
chosen that they will absorb any and every 
poison that may be present in the atmos- 
phere at the time. In order to keep the air 
pure in the mask and to have a double line 
of protection a man breathes through a spe 
cial mouthpiece and has his nose clipped 
So, even if the face piece, which is made of 
rubber cloth, should be torn or damaged in 
any way the soldier is perfectly safe as long 
as he does not attempt to talk—that ts, if 
he keeps his nose clipped and does not re- 
move the mouthpiece from his mouth 

The respirator is not only active against a 
diversity of poisonous gases but it will keep 
out very high concentrations of gas for 
many hours. 


Misleading Statements 


One of the most misleading statements 
made about gas masks — sometimes by news- 
paper men and consequently given wide 
publicity—is that such and such a mask 
will stand up for so many hours against gas 
It is a very natural thing to want to know 
or to state how long your respirator will 
last, but without stating what concentra 
tion of gas is being talked of it is impossible 
to give such definite information about any 
mask. It simply depends on the amount of 
gas there is in the air. But the box respi 
rator if kept in good condition and prop 
erly used is guaranteed to keep out German 
gas continuously for many hours, even in 
concentrations which it is quite impossible 
for the boche to maintain in the field. In 
the American modification of the box res 
pirator the absorptive power of the chem- 
icals used is even greater than in the British 
box, and this makes it the best respirator in 
the world, which is very reassuring for those 
who have to make use of it. 

The box respirator is contained in a 
haversack and is carried slung on the 
shoulder until such time as the soldier 
comes into the forward areas, where it must 
be carried tied up on the chest ready for 
instant adjustment in case of need. As I 
mentioned before, it can be put on in six 
seconds from the word “‘go,”’ and once a 
man is practiced in wearing it he can walk, 
run, shoot, dig, speak or do anything but 
eat and smoke in it; and this for long 
stretches at a time. I know many cases 
where men have been forced to wear masks 
literally continuously for more than eight 
hours; and much longer periods than this, 
with perhaps short intervals of rest in pro- 
tected dugouts or in unaffected areas, are 
common. 

Of course the soldier has to be 
in putting the mask on quickly. It is not 
quite so simple as the old “ gas bag,”’ about 
which a drill sergeant said to a squad 
“You just whops it out and you whops it 
on.” But it does not take long to make 
men proficient with the respirator, at any 
rate on the parade ground. It is making 
him proficient under conditions of war that 
counts and all his instruction is now aimed 
toward this end. 

With the mask in position and a tin hat 
on top of his head a soldier has a peculiar 
beetlelike appearance, which is not very 
improving, though the following conversa- 
tion was reported to have been overheard 
by an officer about to enter a dugout: 

“’Ere, mate, take yer gas mask off.”’ 

“Tt is off.” 

“Then for Gawd’s sake put it on! 

The Germans were much interested in 
our new respirators and their development, 
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and apparently had great difficulty in ob- 
taining specimens for examination. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1916-17 German soldiers 
were being offered a reward of ten marks 
for every British box respirator that they 
brought in; but as we were doing most of 
the shooting at that time I can hardly 
think that Fritz made a fortune out of his 
chance. 

But to return to the gas shell. During 
1917 it became apparent that the Germans 
were placing more and more reliance on the 
use of gas shell and were manufacturing 
them in enormous numbers. For a whole 
year after the introduction of the Green 
Cross there was only one modification of 
the chemicals used and that was the ad- 
mixture with the diphosgene of a material 
which has been called ‘‘vomiting gas.” 
This substance is a chemical named chloro- 
picrin, and it certainly lives up to its pet 
name if you take a real good breath of it. 
The boche mixed it with his diphosgene in 
order to make the latter more potent if 
possible, or else because he was running 
short of diphosgene; but he still calls the 
mixture Green Cross and uses the gas for 
its killing power. 

The chief development, however, was 
rather in the tactics than in the chemicals 
used. Gas shell were no-longer thrown 
away; each target or area was apparently 
considered separately and was given enough 
shell to make certain of putting up a very 
high concentration of gas on it. At this 
time the boche divided his gas-shell shoots 
into two classes—those for ‘‘destructive”’ 
effect, and those for “‘ harassing’’ purposes 

The destructive fire was intended to take 
on big targets, which were not only definite 
but were known to contain living targets 
for example, concentration points where 
troops were bound to be gathered; billet- 
ing areas, including well-known villages or 
towns; areas known to have a number of 
batteries collected in them, and so on; in 
the latter case the batteries themselves 
would be taken on individually if their 
positions were known. 

Apart from a number of fairly big bom- 
bardments, like that at Arras, mentioned 
above, the destructive shoots were chiefly 
counter-battery ones, intended if possible 
to “neutralize’’ our artillery while it 
should be actively engaged in putting down 
a barrage, either to prevent a German at- 
tack or in preparing the way for our own 
infantry when we were attacking, which, of 
course, was much more frequently the case 
in 1916 and the first half of 1917. 


Neutralizing Artillery Fire 


This neutralization business wants a bit 
of explaining It will have been realized 
that the Germans were and still are using 
two very distinct kinds of gas shell— those 
which kill, like the Green Cross, and those 
which only temporarily put a man out of 
action, like the lachrymators and nowadays 
the mustard gas. Of course, the idea un- 
derlying the use of gas shell in general—and 
the whole war for that matter—is to put 
men out of action. The most effective way 
of doing this is to kill, as that puts a man 
out of action for good and he doesn’t re- 
turn. But you can kill men with gas only 
by taking them by surprise, because of the 
excellence of the gas masks. 

After the surprise has been effected the 
chief use of the gas shell is to force the 
opposing side to continue wearing their gas 
masks and in that way to hamper them 
and reduce their fighting efficiency for con- 
siderable lengths of time. This is where the 
lachrymators and mustard gas and similar 
stuffs come in, because they are very per- 
sistent, and a little goes a long way in fore- 
ing a man to keep his respirator on. The 
quick-killing gases, like phosgene and the 
Green Cross, are not very persistent, and 
it would be waste of material to continue 
shooting them when you could effect the 
same thing with another stuff, which would 
hang about for hours or perhaps for days. 

Now see how this affected the German 
“tire for effect,”’ or destructive shooting, 
as applied to a battery, and why the gas 
shell are so particularly suited for taking 
on targets of this kind, which used to be 
engaged only by high-explosive shell. Im- 
agine a battery of, let us say, field howitz- 
ers. Our men are making an attack. The 
howitzers are busy pounding the German 
trenches to bits, and then they are going to 
“lift’’ on to the support trenches when our 
men goin. The whole of the success of the 
infantry assault may rest on the guns’ keep- 
ing up to the program with the requisite 
amount of fire. The boche business then 
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is to try to put our guns out of, action. If 
he can do this he has the infantry—I won't 
say at his mercy, but at any rate at such a 
serious disadvantage that their losses will 
be tremendous compared with what they 
would be under cover of a good barrage 
from the guns. 

Now if the enemy uses high-explosive 
shell to take on our batteries he can put 
them out of action only by registering a 
direct hit. If the guns are well dug in in 
good emplacements with head cover it will 
be possible for high-explosive shell to drop 
within a dozen yards without doing any- 
thing but scare the gunners. Not so, how- 
ever, with the gas shell. Drop enough gas 
shell within a dozen or twenty yards of the 
battery position and the gas will float down 
with the wind and penetrate every nook 
and cranny. If the gunners are not quick 
some of them may be gassed; and if, as is 
sometimes the case, the gun has been worked 
short-handed this alone may throw down 
the rate of fire to a very considerable ex- 
tent. Add to this the fact that the re- 
mainder of the crew will have to don their 
respirators in order to fight their gun at all, 
and it can be seen that the rate of fire may 
be reduced to such a low limit as to make it 
of little value for the time being; or the gun 
may even be put out of action completely. 

Once the first surprise is over and no 
more immediate killing can be counted on, 
the bombardment may be continued with 
persistent gas shell, which are just as effec- 
tive in making the men wear masks. 


A Question of Training 


From our point of view it all comes down 
to the ability of the gunners to be quick 
enough at first in preventing themselves 
from being gassed; and then later of their 
being capable of carrying on with their 
firing while wearing masks. It means that 
gas training and discipline are, if possible, 
more important for the artillerymen even 
than for other branches of the service. 
This is realized to the full in all their train- 
ing and practice, for if they are not able to 
respond to an S O § call from the infantry 
an otherwise abortive German attack may 
be turned into a disaster. It is like every- 
thing else in this war—a question of train- 
ing and discipline. 

The neutralization of the infantry or the 
transport is conducted on similar lines, and 
though it rarely reaches the point of being 
complete a partial neutralization of re- 
serves which prevents their getting up in 
sufficient numbers or in time, either for 
reénforcement or attack, may have most 
serious consequences in an operation. The 
partial neutralization is attempted, just 
as for the artillery, by killing as many as 
possible by heavy surprise bombardments 
with the lethal shell and then continuing 
with persistent gas in order to force the 
remainder to wear their gas masks. 

Let me describe as an example a par- 
ticular way in which the infantry may be 
partially neutralized if they are not thor- 
oughly steady, well-disciplined and trained 
up to the final dot in gas-defensive measures 
and the use of their respirators. Troops in 
the front line, whether they are in settled 
lines of trenches or merely in temporary 
positions, are absolutely dependent on their 
supplies. Supplies of ammunition, barbed 
wire and, above all, rations must be brought 
up to them constantly; otherwise they can- 
not continue to fight. All these things are 
brought up at night. The motor lorries of 
the Army Service Corps take the supplies 
up to selected points, where they are taken 
over by the first-line transport—that is, 
the regimental transport, which consists 
of horse or mule drawn genera! service or 
limber wagons. 

As night approaches everything is loaded 
up and departure timed so that the trysting 
place with the infantry carrying parties is 
reached after dark. These meeting places 
are very frequently crossroads immediately 
below the lines, and in position warfare are 
usually situated close to the entrances of 
the communication trenches. Pass by such 
a place by day and you will find it deserted, 
but as soon as darkness has fallen it be- 
comes a hive of activity—as busy a cross- 
roads as you might find in the center of a 
big city. There is a constant movement 
in and out of men, animals and vehicles. 
Unloading and taking over of the supplies 
alternate with checking off the goods and 
the moving off of the carrying parties. 
Military policemen direct the traffic and 
relieve the ever-threatened congestion. Al- 
together it is one of the busiest and most 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
important phases of the routine side of 
war, and anybody there without a special 
job is a nuisance and is not wanted. 

Places like this of course are apt to be 
well known to the boche, and every now 
and again he will dropin some high-explosive 
shell or put over some shrapnel in the hope 
of catching the crossroads at its busy hour. 
But even if he is lucky and manages to get 
on to the spot it hardly holds up the work 
at all. I have seen a big shell drop into 
just such a place and make a huge hole in 
the road, killing men and horses and smash- 
Half an hour later there 


| was hardly a sign that anything had hap- 


pened. The hole had been filled in and the 
material débris cleared away. The wounded 
of course had been looked after first. 

Now imagine instead of ordinary shell that 
a number of gas shell had been dropped 
into this busy center. On a dark night, 
probably very muddy underfoot and with 
all the excitement of kicking mules, flares 


| going up and anything from machine-gun 


bullets at long range to shell of every size 
dropping in or expected, things are difficult 
enough. But with the advent of the gas 
shell every man must get himself protected. 
It is now that the “hold the breath, and 
mask on in six seconds”’ stunt is going to 
be of value. With well-trained troops the 
losses from the gas may be negligible, and 
it is equally true that her will be heavy if 
the discipline is poor. But whether one 
way or the other it means that all the 
frightened horses and mules must next be 
fixed with their respirators and the work 
in hand must be proceeded with by every- 
body while wearing gas masks. This is the 
real test. 

If the men are well trained the carrying 
parties— perhaps with loads of barbed wire 
on their backs—will get away as before 
and proceed up the filthy communica 
tion trench to the front line; swearing prob- 
ably, uncomfortable certainly, but safe. 
Similarly the drivers will be able to get 
their teams away from the gassed area as 
soon as they are unloaded, and the serving 
out of the supplies will go on as before, 
though at a reduced rate. But if the sol- 
diers were not able to carry on in these 
terrific circumstances—could not wear 
masks for long periods and could not do 
anything in them—confusion would un- 


| doubtedly supervene and the work be 


brought to a standstill. If this happened 
the men in the front line next day would 
be short of rations, of ammunition, of wire. 
They would, in fact, be neutralized. 


Afraid of Being Joshed 


It is attempted neutralization of artillery 
and infantry by methods such as these, 
carried out over large selected areas and 
generally as a preface to an attack— either 
their own or ours— which constitutes the 
German “fire for effect."" The “harassing 
fire’ is simply the same thing on a smaller 
scale and with no immediate tactical reason 
at the back of it except that of killing and 
general annoyance. As a rule a sudden 
burst of a few shell will be landed on some 
likely place, such as the entrance to a com- 
munication trench, a sunken road, a bridge 
or an observation post. These small shoots 
were always causing us a few casualties. 
There was no warning, or somebody was 
not quick enough, or did not get his respi- 
rator on, or took it off too soon. There 
would always be some reason— but in the 
end it would generally come down to some- 
thing that the disciplinary thumbscrew 
could cure. 

It is almost unbelievable nowadays that 
at one time one of the chief sources of these 
constantly occurring casualties was shame- 
facedness at being seen in a mask. Mén 
would not protect themselves until abso- 
lute ly forced to do so, for fear others would 
re gard them as being too easily frightened. 
This was especially the case with newcom- 
ers, who did not want to drop in the estima- 
tion of the older hands. 

Qne ease was reported where a corporal 
in eharge of a small party of men in passing 
along a communication trench ran into 
some pockets of gas from a bombardment 
that had just stopped. He ordered his 
party to don their masks and proceeded up 
the trench. A few yards farther on they 
passed through the support line, which 
happened to be fairly free from gas, and 
here they were met by jeers from some of 
the supporting troops who shouted “ Hello, 
got the wind up?” and in this.way induced 
the corporal, really against his better judg- 
ment, to order masks off. Not more than 
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twenty or thirty yards farther along the 
party ran into a particularly bad pocket of 
Green Cross and the corporal and several 
of his men were so badly gassed that they 
had to be sent to the rear. 

The attitude of the officers is always re- 
flected in the attitude of the men. At that 
time you would sometimes meet young 
officers who had either been on the outer 
fringe of a gas-shell shoot or had merely 
smelled tear gas thinking they knewall about 
it and refusing to believe in the extreme 
deadliness of the poison gas and the need 
for enhanced discipline. They would damn 
the gas and the need for taking precau- 
tions, and their men would consequently 
damn the gas and the need for taking pre- 
cautions. This of course would mean an- 
other batch of casualties when Fritz did 
treat them to the real article. 

Just to show how a small matter of indis- 
cipline may result in disaster I would in- 
stance the case of two men who took off 
their respiratorsinafront-line trench. Their 
battalion was going to be relieved that 
night and they took off their webbing equip- 
ment for the purpose of fastening on the 
haversack and pack. Absolutely against 
orders they also removed their box respira- 
tors, and of course it was just that moment 
that the boche chose for dropping in half a 
dozen small trench-mortar bombs filled with 
phosgene. These vicious little guns are 
very accurate and most of the shell landed 
on or near the parapet and filled the fire 
bay with gas. Both men dived at once for 
their respirators and in so doing upset three 
other men in the bay. All five were gassed 
and three of them died later. 


Misunderstood Mustard Gas 


This was pretty well the position of 
things in July of last year, when the Ger- 
man use of gas shell underwent a radical 
development due to the advent of the so- 
called mustard gas. So much has been 
written about this gas and so many mis- 
statements have been made concerning it 
that it is as well for the public to under- 
stand what mustard gas is, what it can do 
and what it cannot do. On the one hand, 
it has been credited with such impossible 
potency as would make it wonderful that 
any Allied soldiers remain at all. On the 
other hand, it should be realized that in 
mustard gas the Germans possess a very 
powerful weapon of war and one which 
they are using to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

In the first place let it be said that mustard 
gas is not a killing gas like Green Cross, but 
that it is of the persistent type, like the 
older lachrymators. Unlike the lachryma- 
tors, however, its effects are not transitory 
and a man put out of action by mustard gas 
is going to be a casualty for several weeks 
and perhaps longer. Mustard gas princi- 
pally affects the eyes and the lungs, but ina 
very strong vapor or in contact with any of 
the actual liquid from the shell a man’s 
skin may be burned very severely— even 
through his clothes. More attention has 
been turned to this b listering effect of the 
gas than to anything e lse, but as a matter 
of fact the blistering is of secondary im- 
portance and in itself does not result in the 
loss of many men to the line. Of course one 
has to be very careful. It is foolish, for 
example, to lean up against —- that 
have been spattered with the liquid or to 
sit in a mustard-gas shell crater. Sooner 
or later the skin underneath will develop a 
severe and possibly extensive blister, which 
is very painful and certain to last some 
time. 

These burns are not dangerous, but they 
are most uncomfortable, to say the least, 
especially as they are most easily produced 
on the more tender parts of the skin. 

Great excitement was caused at first 
among the Highland regiments because 
the story was spread about that the Scots 
were particularly susceptible to the mustard 
gas because of their attenuated clothing. 
As a matter of fact the kilt doesn’t seem to 
be a source of danger at all, and Highland- 
ers are burned no more frequently than 
others. Possibly the continued exposure 
of their legs hardens them. 

The chief effects of the mustard gas are 
on the eyes and lungs. The first thing you 
notice is the smell—which is slightly of 
garlic or mustard—and irritation of the 
nose and throat. Neither effect is enough 
to make you feel gassed, and the chief 
symptoms develop later on. When the gas 
is strong it is apt to cause sickness and 
sometimes actual vomiting. Later on the 
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N these great days when we are fighting for 
the rights of free men, when this republic 
is one vast workshop of war, manufactured 

products, like men, are measured by their 
practical service to the cause of the Nation. 

The product which this company makes 
has received the greatest honor that could 
come to it. It has been found valuable for 
service in the war. 

It serves the mighty armies training in the 
camps of Democracy. In their hospitals, 
where life hangs in the balance, it serves the 
need of sanitation and quiet. In their kitch- 
ens, it serves the need of cleanliness where 
food is prepared. In Y. M. C. A. centers, it 
lends comfort to the soldier’s recreation. 

In our navy linoleum serves on every fight- 
ing craft from torpedo boat destroyers to 
super-dreadnaughts. The new cargo ships 
now being built to carry supplies “Over 
There” have been called “a bridge across 
the ocean.” And linoleum might well be 
called the “floor” of that bridge, for it is an 
integral part of these ships. 

But not only in direct war uses does lino- 
leum serve the Nation. It is the only floor- 
covering yet devised by man which is appro- 
priate and widely used for every type of floor, 
from battleships and factories to churches 
and homes. 

All through the Nation, where thrift 
must be more rigidly practised now than ever 
before, where dollars must do double duty, 
linoleum is displacing more expensive, more 
extravagant and less durable floor-coverings. 

The Nation needs linoleum. 


Important Notice 


Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum. Such felt paper products 
have a black interior which is easily detected 
upon examining the edge of the fabric. 
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eyes inflame and get very sore, the lids 
well and blister, but no permanent injury 
to the eyes takes place, though the victim 
may be temporarily blinded. The effects 
developed in the lungs are equally painful 
and consist of severe inflammation and 
bronchitis 





, Which may take some time to 
get better and if not well looked after may 
levelop into pneumonia. 

It will thus be seen that for a persistent 
gas, though not deadly poisonous, mustard 
gas is a nasty proposition, First the gas 
does not of itself force a man to protect 
himself. With the old lachrymators a man 
either put on his mask or his eyes would 
smart and water so badly that he could not 
keep them oper With the 
and similar gases a man either protects 
himself or die But with the mustard gas, 
t | and irritation may be per- 
fectly apparent, the effect is not such as 
I Yet if 


} 
does not do so and continues to live in the 


Green Cross 


hough the sme! 


force a man to don his mask. it 


vill certainly become 
a casualty. It may take half an hour, it 
may take several hours to come on, but 


Vapor unprote ected ne 


ome on r 
Another part liar disadvantage of the 
istard gas 1s it 


ing about in she 


persistence, It will 
holes for many hour 


ind even for day lf it gets into a dugout 





t is ver icult to get rid of it, and as 
ng a is enough to produce the 
laintest or irritation of the nose there 


enougn t¢ Dring on serious symptoms 
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eventually his means that when it is used 
llows are foreed to wear their mas} 





very iong stretches of time 





The mustard gas is known officially by 
the Germans as Yellow Cross yas, and the 
shells are marked on the sides with bright 


yellow crosses and bands. The pain 


these bands changes color in cont 
with the mustard-gas liquid, so that if a shell 
} ‘ 


hould leak it at once become 





ind can be taken away and buried 
he Yellow Cross gas was first used at 
\ presand bombardments there were quict ly 
at Nieuport and 
Armentieres. Enormous numbers of shell 








f all calibers were employed, including a 
new and larger size the &.3-inch howitzer 
hel h holds nearly three gallons of the 
juid i can be fired a distance of six 

es 

At Nieuport more than fifty thousand 
hell were fired in one night, and equally 
irge number vere used in deluging the 
other towns. Since then the numbers used 
have continua ! eased, € ecla ly when 
he boche Was preparing for an attack or 
expecting one oi ours 


Fighting Gas With Fires 


Duds that were collected showed that 


the mustard-gas liquid Was a chemica 
called dichlorethyl sulphide, a liquid that 
vives off its vapor onl) LOWLY The shell 
themselves were l ir to the previous ga 


hell except that the small ones have a new 


ype of fuse 1 very simple and qui 

acting fuse which bursts the shell before it 
can get into the ground, and conseque ntly 
produces very little crater. This of course 





} 7 
helps to spread the gas round more than if 
a big hole were formed The 
keep out the Yellow Cross gas completely, 


and the blanket protection of dugouts ill 


respirators 


ilso keep out the gas splendidly. Of course 
if a dugout gets a direct hit with a mustard 


hell there is nothing for it but to | ve it 





empty for some days, as the liquid cannot 
be removed by ver tilation with either far 
or fires 

llustrate what I mean 


l 
nein which a three-inch mustard-gas 





hell got a direct hit on a doctor’s dugout 
and gassed him and his orderlie 


time afterward the remaining 


some 
orderlie 


yuught to send the doctor's 


thought tney 
things down the line and went In and got 
They noticed a 
worry about it, and 


i found themselves gassed 11 


them out of the dugout 
but did n 


on alterwal 


faint smell 





consequence 

A fire was then placed in the dugout to 
clear it In the meantime the medical 
ergeant secured another dugout by clear 
ing out some infantrymen. In the evening 
the infantry felt soul-sick and wanted 
omewhere to sleep, so they went into the 
original gassed dugout and slept there. Ih 
the morning they all went down, gassed. 

Where there has been no direct hit and 
the mustard-gas vapor gets into the dug 





out, it can be cleared out just like ordinary 


gas, by ventilation either with fans or by 


means of fires For clearing dugouts a 
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great deal of reliance is placed nowadays on 
building small fires inside. A dugout with 
two entrances can be very quickly cleared 
by means of fires, as a through draft is 
produced, which carries the gas away with 
it; but difficulty is frequently found in 
getting the necessary fuel for the fire and 
in keeping the stuff handy. Bundles of 
firewood and kindling material are sup- 
posed to be kept in the dugouts ready for 
use; but, as has already been explained, the 
Tommies are always on the lookout for 
combustible materials for their own fires, 
and continual inspection has to be made 
to see that the special supplies for ventila- 
tion are kept available. One officer told me 
that he always had the supplies of wood, 
paper and kerosene kept,in an army-biscuit 
tin which was closed and sealed; 





because, 
no Tommy would ever investi- 


contents of a biscuit tin unless 


as he said, 
gate the 
absolute Ly forced to do so for lack of other 
food. 

It should be realized, however, that 
properly protected dugouts have given per- 
fect immunity from the mustard gas as long 
as the protection has remained intact, and 
a great deal of attention is being paid to 
increasing the number of the protected 
shelters in order to give the men the neces- 
sary rest from wearing their respirators 
occasioned by the extensive use by the 
boche of his \ In Nieu 
port a special gas patrol was instituted for 
going the round of the town to see that 
blanket protection of cellars and shelters 


llow Cross Shell 





was kept in good condition, as there was 
always a chance that they would not be 
well looked after or that the blankets had 
been taken down by 


lommy for his own personal use 


some enterprising 


Bombs That Make Men Sneeze 


Round about battery positions the most 
annoying feature of the mustard gas is the 
lengtn of time it persists In the shell holes 
it can at any rate be part 
by sprinklit gy with chloride of lime It is 
rather interesting to find that ir 
captured German instructions great secrecy 


destroyed 
some 
as laid on the use of chloride of lime for 


getting rid of the effects of mustar« 
The boche kept boxe 


Ka 
of chloride of lime in 
all positions where the gas shell were stored, 
and issued instructions to his own troops 
that ‘‘the use of chloride of lime for the 
protection of our own troops against Ye 


low Cross liquid must not become known 


to the enemy Observation otf the strictest 
ecrecy 18 a matter of duty just as mucl 
now as it was previously The troops « 


be thoroughly instructed i these pre 
cautionary measures, but nothing will be 
taught them as regards the nature or co! 


position of the antidote employed 





During the present offensive the Ger 
mans have used ver juantities of 
mustard gas, genera nolding pur 
pose and against our rear lines, battery 
positions, communicat I and reserves. 
This is kept up for many hours in order to 
sear out the patience of our fellows and 
veaken them for the coming assault 

Strong points that the boche does not 
vis © attack are also swamped with the 





gas, and when Armentiéres was evacuated 
by British, Yellow Cross liqui 
actually running down the gutter But ir 
places that he intends to assault he Ww 


complete the mustard-gas bombardment 


against our troops some considerable time 
before he advance therwise | ow! 
troops would run into it and be forced to 
don their respirators 

The quantities of shell used in tl prep 
aration are enormous and suppile ol the 


istard gas must have been accumulated 
during the winter to an 
and their manutacture 
full capacity 

Take it altogether, Yellow Cross ga 


very much more than al 


inexpected extent 


proceeded Mitt oO 


annoyance 
there is no question that good discipline 
and thorough appreciation and carrying 
out of the orders laid down for the prote¢ 
tion of troops have reduced the losses it 
very much thesame way t). .tthescrewed-up 
discipline reduced the losses after the first 
introduction of Green Cross Shell. One of 
the most objectionable features of the mu 
tard gas is the continual care that has to 
be exercised to pre It is so 
easy for a man whose clothing is slightly 
contaminated with gas to enter a dugout 
and contaminate the whole of the interior 
and all its occupants. Sentries also have to 
be posted to warn troops passing through 





vent casualties 


or into an area that has been bombarded 
with mustard gas, so that respirators can 
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be put on. After a cold night the officer 
must be continually on the 
whether the vapors that rise from the 
warming of the earth by the morning sun 
are charged with mustard gas, and to ta 
the necessary precautions on the slightest 
detection of the characteristic smell. This 
smell to my mind is much more like garlic 
than mustard, and the use of the term 
“mustard gas”’ is purely the origination of 
the Tommies themselves. As a matter of 
fact, SO as not to confuse the Yellow Cross 
liquid with true mustard oil, efforts were 
made at first to prevent the stuff from being 
called mustard gas. But once the British 
Tommy decides on a name for anything, 
that name it is bound to have, and as he 
adopted the name ‘mustard gas” for it 
mustard gas it will remain for all time 

The other new material that was intro 
duced by the Germans in the summer of 
1917 and which, like mustard gas, has beer 
in use ever since is the German 


sneezing 
gas.” For a long time high-explosive bom 
bardments were reported on many « 
casions to be accompanied with violent 
sneezing, which at the time was laid down 
to the presence in the air of undecomposed 
explosive from the shell. As a matter of 
fact the sneezing was due to the presence 
inside the high-explosive shell of bottle 
containing chemicals the chief effect of 
which is to cause violent sneezing when 
small quantities get into the air Thi 
neezing material, or sternutator, to give 
it its sclrentific 


name, in this case was a solid 
which is atomized into tiny particles when 
the shell bursts. Chemic ally speaking, it i 
called diphenylchlorarsine. This material 
is used embedded in the trinitrotoluene of 
the explosive shell in most cases, and suct 
shells are called Blue Cross Sheli, and are 
marked accordingly. This is the third of 
the present trilogy of the German colored 
cross gas shell. The sneezing gas is al 

sometimes mixed in with the contents of 
t} 


e Green Cross Shell in considerable pro 


} 1OnS 
Che idea underlying the use of this sne« 
Germans was apparently 
partly that of getting a gas which they 
thought might go through our masks In 
this of course they were disappointed, is 
the respirator keeps out sneezing gas per 
fectly well The other idea underlyir g it 


pare ntly to cause such violent 


ing gas by the 


ise Was a 
sneezing as to prevent men [rom getting 
their masks quickly adjusted or to cause 
them to sneeze them off if they had beer 
put or 


Tricks of the Huns’ Trade 





This and all sorts of other tricl of the 
vi hell business have been tried out at 

urious times by the Germans. While put 
ting over Green Cross or Blue Cro She 
or both, they will suddenly accompa 


them with violent bursts of shrapnel, the 
idea being that men will be so busily o« 
cupied in putting on their mast or it 


neezing that they will not take the usua 


care in tinding immediate cover from the 
nrapnet or that, on the other hand, 
taking iver from the hrapnel the “A 
not get their mast on in the minimur 
time or will displace them in their effort 
t » yet iWwa 

Phe sneezing caused by the Blue ( 
Shell is a most peculiar and violent kind 
If you get the smallest dose of th tull 
nto your lungs you start sneezing at once 
\ i seem to sneeze from the very botton 
of your stomach upward, and feel as if the 
vhole of your chest were going to come it 
vith it. This may continue almost cor 
‘ iously for a short time: but there ire 
apparently no after eifects unle the ga 
is been very strong indeed, in which case 


very painful irritation of the whole 





of the throat and lungs which will produce 
br hiti 

r} the preset! tage of developme 
of the German ga neil Whether ( 
will add another color to their lot of Greer 
Ye yw i Blue Cr Shel ve lo 
Know, Dut we are prepared for t wher 
does come, and in the meantime he get 
ting as good as he give 

It will be news to most people to realize 


how the gas shell are gradually dominating 
the field bombardment are corn 
posed entirely of gas shell As many as a 
quarter of a million have been fired on the 


front during 


some 





attack wenty-four hour 
and probably at least one-quarter of al 
German ll of all calibers are gas shel 


It must be 





remembered that there, are 
certain things that gas she cannot do 
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watch to see 


OU can split a hair 

with a poor razor. 
It proves nothing. It is 
not a test of whether it 
will shave easily, clean- 
ly, and quickly year 
after year 


A Genco Razor is guar- 
anteed to suit your 
shaving requirements 
even though your beard 
be wiry and your skin 
tender 

Genco “must make 
eam dood or we 
will’ is a guarantee backed by the 
largest high-grade razor factory in the 
world. 


Genco steel, made by our own formula, 
ipered by 
modern scientific processes into Genco 
Razors. Hand-grinding and hand-hon- 
ing give each one the extremely fine, 
our shav- 
er, and less of a 


is forged, hardened, and ten 


efficient edge that will make 





ing easier qui 





nuisance 

Most Genco dealers display these razors 
wn here. Look 
carefully. 
ite Genco Razors 
in your town is a card, and we 


in the counter case sh 


for it 


If you do not easi 


Inspect Ge Razor 


will tell you where to get them, or will 


supply you direct 
Send for Booklet, “ A Real Shave” 
Geneva Cutlery Company 


230 Gates Avenue, Geneva, New York 


Largest e ssive manufacturers 


of high-drade razors in the world 


Dealers: 
Write for special 
terms which include 





4 a Genco display case 
. free with first order 
~~ ae eee Sveee 
——— 
« 
ae “—— manage 
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STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 





DEMONSTRATIONS 


“Here is the paper—here 
is the way it will print” 


HAT’S what we say when we lay in the top of 

every case of Warren’s Standard Printing Paper 
a sheet printed in our own testing shop at Cumber 
land Mills. This sheet is taken from the same mak 
ing as the rest of the paper in the case. 








The Warren Printed Top Sheet is to printing paper 
what a road test is to an automobile. 





We have set a standard for the way every grade of 4 
Warren's Standard Printing Paper will print, and we 
intend not to ship any paper out of our mills that can’t 
live up to that standard on our own presses. 


Standardized paper means better printing, and better 
printing means more sales from your catalog. 


The Warren Standards make it easier for the printer 
to produce better printing and they make it easier 
for you to buy better printing. 


lhe Warren Suggestion Book shows you 





the paper and shows you how it will print 


I t ft box Warren Standard Paper, in different weights 


tlerent kind f engravings of a wide variety of subject 





the n of each engraving is named, treatment of 
tration d ribex mad the particular field of printing for whicl 
| j 





) W t I t m ve this book that it is a useful and helpful 
| l ! ting to printer engrave! und the 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
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Concluded from Page 39) 
They cannot replace high-explosive shell 
for the demolition of fortified works, for 
example. Nor can they be used for cutting 
barbed wire previous to an advance; and 
the creeping barrage that preceded the as- 
saulting infantry cannot be made up by 
gas shell. An S OS barrage in No Man’s 
Land, to cut up an attack, also would have 
to be shrapnel and H. E. so as not to gas 
the defending troops. When all these are 
cut out it will be realized that the propor- 
tion of gas shell that are used against livi ing 
targets must be very big indeed. It is 
hardly too much to assert that at the pres- 
ent day, of the actual methods of attacking 
men direct gas is the most important. It 
must be realized also that it can become, 
and is likely to become, still more im- 
portant, and that the fight between the of- 


fense and the defense on both sides will 
continue until the end of the war. 
Since December of last year the boche 


has been copying a method invented by the 





PASSED BY THE COMMITTEE 
Typical Breakup of a Gas Shetl, Showing 
the Type of Pieces Formed 








IN PUBLIC INFORMATION 


British for firing a large number of big 
drums of gas simultaneously. These drums 
are used chiefly against the front-line troops 
and are generally filled with pure phosgene 

As each bomb contains a gallon and a half 
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of liquid and many hundreds are fired at 
the same moment a good high concentration 
of gas is produced. Warning is given by the 
tremendous roar from behind the German 
lines when the flock of canister or rum-jar 
bombs starts on its way. Every man who 
hears the noise gets his mask on at once, 
even before there is any sign of gas; and if 
he does this there is little danger, as the 
respirators are quite capable of dealing 
with even the very high concentrations of 
phosgene produced. 

If a man keeps his head and obeys orders 
there is little to fear from gas. But dis- 
cipline must be high. As one Tommy said 
“You must be so well disciplined that when 
the gas alarm goes you will even drop the 
rum ration so as to get your respirator on 
in time.” Beyond that it is simply a ques 
tion of carrying on the work in hand while 
wearing a respirator, and this is entirely a 
matter of practice. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth 
series of articles by Major Auld 


and last of a 


Comments on the War 


Drowned in Speech 


wo more than one per cent of the 
debate that goes on in the Senate is 
ever read by as much as one per cent of the 
national electorate. As a means of isform- 
ing and influencing public opinion sena- 
torial debate has become almost negligible 

And legislation is affected by debate to 
but a comparatively small degree. Mostly, 
in fact, the legislative program is threshed 
out in committee rooms and caucuses. 
Only now and then would the vote on any 
measure be different if it were submitted 
simply with the committee reports and 
went to vote undebated. 

nder the rule of unlimited debate, talk 
in the Senate deteriorated, in point of real 
effectiveness upon public atfairs, pretty 
nearly to the level of dinner-table and club 
smoking-room conversation. Largely it 
served no other purpose than to indulge the 
speaker’s pleasure in hearing himself talk. 

4 considerable part of the debate was 
really unreadable. We rather doubt that 
there is a solitary Washington correspond- 
ent or a single editor in the United States 
who read through the Senate section of the 
Congressional Record for the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. If such an exception exists his 
patience deserves commemoration. 

This is obviously a pity. The delibera- 
tions of so small a body, vested with such 
great public powers, ought to be so impor- 
tant that people interested in public ques- 
tions would turn to them regularly. Under 
the rule of unlimited debate the privilege to 
talk without hindrance was so abused that 
the Senate simply drowned itself in speech. 


The New Chapter 


HIS war will end of prepared 

ness for war as Eu has known it; 
or it will open a new chapter in universal 
preparedness beside which ail that went 
before will look amateurish 

It has long been perfectly clear that only 
Germany prepared for war on 
the modern scale; and, as we have said 
before, preparation on the German plan is 
not to be had in a few years or by merely 
voting big appropriations. It requires a 
long and thorough disciplining of the 
population. It requires an extensive long 
continuing school or caste of military lead- 
ers. Undoubtedly Germany’s military 
power has been more efficiently handled 
than has the military power of the Allies 
because the Junker caste has been trained 
to military leadership for generations. 

On that point Trotzky says: “For the 
ancient race of Hindenburgs, Moltkes, 
Klucks—hereditary specialists in mass 


mark ar 


rope 


was really 


murder 
tion of German victory as are 
two-centimeter guns, the last 
military technical skill.” 


is just as indispensable a condi 
the forty- 
work in 


Neutrals 


——— time ago the President said this 
\) was the last great war the United States 
and finally it 
United States 


could hope to keep out of; 
became impossible for the 
to keep out of this one. 

It is clear enough now that for a nation 
of much commercial importance actual 
neutrality is virtually impossible in such a 
conflict as this. Holland tragically illus- 
trates the point. Exposed to Germany’s 
land forces, self-preservation has prompted 
it to avoid a quarrel with the Power that 
overran Belgium, Serbia and Rumania. 
One of Germany’s first acts after announc- 
ing ruthless submarine warfare was to 
sink half a dozen food-laden Dutch vessels, 
bound fora home port. Unable to retaliate, 
Holland proposed to keep her shipping in 
port; but that would help Germany in her 
effort to drive ships away from England 
quite as much as though Holland were Ger 
many’s ally. 

So England began exerting pressure upon 
Holland to compel her to keep the ships in 
service. Exposed to one great belligerent 
on land and to the other at sea, Holland 
had the strongest possible motive for re- 
maining neutral; but, in fact, whatever she 
did was bound to help one antagonist, to the 


injury of the other. She could take no 
course whatever that would not, in fact, 
help the one and hurt the other. Every 


neutral country in the world that is of much 
commercial importance is in the same situa- 
tion to a greater or less degree. 

In such a conflict strict neutrality—in 
the sense of affecting both sides with perfect 
equality — is out of the question. The great 
antagonists drag the whole world into the 
scales on one side or the other 

And it is certain that any future conflict 
between big nations will have an even more 
extensive web. The choice is virtually 
between world war and world peace. The 
latter can be assured only by a federation 
of nations to preserve peace 


Class Government 


A ASSOCIATED PRESS dispatch from 
Moscow quotes the new Russian Min 
ister of Finance as reporting to the Central 
Executive Committee of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates as fol- 
lows: 

“The railroads are 
cent less freight than before the war, 


carrying seventy per 
while 








cost of operation has risen to one hundred 
and twenty rubles a verst. The wages of 
employees have been increased several hun 

dred per cent and the hours reduced, neces 

sitating three and even four shifts.”’ 

The present government of Russia 
charged that the one which it supplanted 
was a class government— controlled and 
operated by the bourgeoisie for its own 
benefit, without regard to the rest of the 
population. So it set up another class gov 
ernment, controlled and operated exclu 
sively by the organized wage-earning clas 

Class government of any sort is merely a 
question of which class is going to do the 
robbing. The Russian experiment suggest 
that a so-called lower class may prey upon 
the country less intelligently and more ra 
paciously than a so-called upper or middk 
class. 

Democratic people want no sort of clas 
government. If they are compelled to 
they may as well flip a coin. Ar 
upper class will probably be more moderate 
A lower class will probably distribute t 
plunder more widely. It’s a toss-up 


choose 


Cash vs. Checks 
ANADIAN 


their patrons. 
been greatly reduced 
augment them is difficult 


bankers are appealing to 
Clerical forces have 
enlistments. To 
War throws cor 


siderable extra work on the banks. The 
ask patrons to avoid drawing small checl 
when they can do so without real incor 
venience. 

The United States does not wish to re 
strict the use of bank accounts and chec} 
Our bank-check currency is much better 
than the Continental bank-note curren¢ 


But, like all good things, it may be abused 
That part of the urban population whict 


enjoys an income above the bread line ha 





got into the way of having everything 
charged and settling the bill by a chee 
Like various other things which are good 
enough in the lump under normal cond 
tions, this system ae velops waste th 


ought to be cut out in war. Four yards of 
ribbon come to a dollar and eighteen cent 
The merchant must enter it on his 
At the end of the month he must make o 
and mail a bill. The customer makes out 
and mails back a heck. The merchar 
bank handles the check. The clearing house 
handles it. The customer's bank handles it 

Also, there is no doubt that the charge 
and-check system, on the whole, tends t 
extravagance— to the making of purchase 
that would not have been made if the 
buyer had planked down cash 

Avoid the little bills. Use your che 


book discreetly 


books 
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His arm slipped away from her and they 
faced each other in painful obstinate mis- 
understanding 

“Esther,” said Cameron, “do you care 
more for your work than for me? That's 
what it all comes down to.” 

“How can you ask me that?” she cried 
ndignantly ‘You might just as well ask 
me if I like fires better than windows, or 
or sewing thread better than writing paper. 
It’s just as different as that.” 

**Don't quibble,” he said. “And please 
don’t talk in paradoxes. There isn’t time 
for that. I’ve been so absorbed in loving 
you y ou'’ve seemed to me so dear, so won- 
derful, so beautiful —and it’s been so won- 
derful and beautiful that you should love 
that I haven't seen— well, how could I 
ee?—that it was only a sort of interlude 
uu, and not anything more. And those 
or three little books up there 

to you than—than anything I can 
you.’ He glanced at the mantelshelf, 
vhere Lora had proudly placed copies of 
The Wings of Satira and Clomartie beside 
the white pottery bowl of flowers “So it 
to just that.”” he repeated 
ore for your work than you 


me 


mean 


x 


down 
“Do you care n 
do for me?” 

| might 
he aid 


comes 


ask you that, too, Cammy 
‘but I don't And why not 
Because I know what work is to anyone 
vho works in earnest Work’s not bigger 
love, Cammy— but it’s different 
like pe rsonal It’s 
it ’* She groped for the word. “It’ 
mind’ integrity I can’t throw that 
’ or treat it hke a piece of knitting, 
» picked up now and then, Cammy.” 
I gues answered me,” said 
Cameron, getting to his feet. “It doesn’t 
more.” 


than 


It it honor 


you've 


eem worth while to discuss it any 


Esther rose too. The fire had died dow: 
to a handful of rosy coals and the candles 
vere almost gone, but there was light 
enough to see the misery on the two faces 


She wanted to cry out to him that it didn’t 
difference, that nothing would 
difference if he would only love 
her in his arms; but the cold 
last words had touched her 


make any 
make any 
her and take 
finality of his 


pride. He had been neither kind nor just, 
he told herself; and now, unless she was 
very much mistaken, he was deliberately 
jilting her. She slipped from her finger hi 


hoop of sapphires and diamonds, and handed 
ittohimsilently. Insilence he tookit; and 
a moment later he was gone 

She ran to the door and listened to see if 
he would return. But no; she waited until 
the last sound of his tread had died away 
on the stair. Then she ran to the window 
She could see him walking down the street, 
just as straight, just unconcerned as 
always when she watched him. She put her 
hand to her throat and choked back the im 
pulse to call him—call so desperately, so 
wildly through the stillness of the spring 
night that he would hear her and come fly 
ing back to her. But that was madness, 
impossible madness, of course 

At last she turned away and blew out the 
candles and flung herself down on the sofa be- 
ide the fire, her face in the cushions he had 
o lately leaned against. Tears would not 
come; but shivering, dry-eyed sobs shook 
her from head to foot And it was there in 
the morning that Lora Greene found her. 

She told Lora, very briefly and without 
looking at her, that she and Cameron had 
parted. She did not say why, but she made 
it clear that it was an irrevocable decision 
with both of them. Lora had made no an- 
swer save “Well, you'll have a lot more 
time to write.”” And the matter-of-fact way 


as 
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Conctuded from Page 9) 


she offered this consolation put the finish- 
ing touch of irony on the situation. 

Yes; that was true—she would have 
more time to write. She would have more 
time for everything, now that there would 
be no Cammy calling her up and begging 
her to come out with him, or coming in in 
the evening and staying late. She would 
have all day and every day. She could write 
and write and write and write. She remem- 
bered how often they had talked in bitter- 
ness of the wasted years before they had 
ever met. 

“To think I had to wait until I was 
thirty-six — middle-aged,’’ Cammy hadsaid, 
“before I met you, Esther! And we might 
have had our youth together—all our 
youth!” 

It had seemed cruel and intolerable to 
them both. Remembering this, Esther got 
up suddenly to go to the telephone. But 
her hand fell from it. After all, he had said 
the last word—not she. He could not want 
to come back. 

She came back into the studio and took 
the copies of Clomartie and The Wings of 
Satira off the mantelshelf and tore their 
pages and threw them on the fire. And 
then she went back to her little writing 
room and put her head down on the manu- 
script of her new book—scribbled untidy 
pages thrown about in confusion—and, 
finding tears at last, cried until she could 
cry no more 

After a day or two of this loneliness she 
found she was managing to go through with 
the ordinary motions of life. She dressed 
and walked and sat at table, and even 
talked to Lora Greene and to casual callers 
She sat before her writing table and me- 
chanically finished the chapter on which 
she had been working when her world had 
been thrown into chaos. But as she watched 
her hand, holding the pencil, going back 
and forth across the page, it seemed to her 
as if her hand was a strange little piece of 
mechanism that worked by a power which 
came from outside somewhere. 

Then came days when this outside power 
failed and her hand would not move to be- 
gin a new chapter. She could only sit still 
there at the writing table and think. What 
was it she had wanted? What was it she 
had insisted on to Cammy? The integrity 
of the mind —or such high-flown 
phrase. She had told him her work was not 
bigger than love; but that it was different 
And now knew love was bigger and 
stronger, and that she was more of a slave 
to it than she had ever been to her work 
Her work, indeed! A handful of printed 
pages—trash—‘‘Among the fall fiction a 
new novel by Esther Tredway is sched- 
uled’’—-this, this was what she had thrown 
in Cammy’s face as a substitute for his 
tenderness 

She went to all lengths in humiliating 
herself until she ultimately reached the 
depths wherein she declared to herself it 
was right that he should not come back 
he was right in thinking she was not worth 
his love; that she had failed him vitally. 

She had written in The Wings of Satira 
about a woman who had been jilted, and 
once she opened the book to recall what 
she had said; but she closed it again in 
shuddering revulsion. Why, she had been 
witty and clever about that poor creature’s 
suffering she had made it part of the 
whole amusing, bantering, diverting story! 
This, too, was part of her shame. 

Through all this she was list=ning, with a 
dull, sick conviction that she would never 
hear it again, for Cammy’s step on the 
stairs; for his triple ring of the bell. He 
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he might! He might still care 
and see whether she was 
really so base as she assured herself she was. 


might come 
enough to come 


But he did not. If the telephone rang she 
was listening, with every nerve of her tight 
and tense, for his big voice to come over the 
wire. But it never came. 

And then came a day when spring turned 
to summer; a day so fair, so beckoning, so 
importunate that she could not withstand 
it. She had gone into her writing room, and 
had sat down determinedly before her table 
intending to make the new chapter go, no 
matter how woodenly and stupidly. But the 
blue and gold of the day was too much for 
her resolution. It called her imperatively; 
and beneath its call there was a definite 
purpose and direction. It was as if the soft 
wind that blew in and ruffled her papers 
commanded her to do what she did. Cer- 
tainly she got up and put co her hat in a 
queer dreamlike way, as a person under 
some pleasant hypnosis might have done. 
She went into the studio and called to Lora 
Greene. The words came from her lips 
quite without her own volition. 

“‘Lora,”’ she said, “put on your things. 
I’m going down to Cammy’s office and see 
if he won’t marry me!” 

There was an interval of amazement; 
but Lora Greene presently appeared, hatted 
and about to be gloved. 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve come to your 
senses,” she said, as if she was accustomed 
always to be summoned to weddings in just 
this way. “I was getting worried about 
you—you haven't been eating enough to 
keep a bird alive. It’s all very well to write 
books, I say; but it’s nothing at all to hav- 
ing But—look here—don’t you 
think we ought to have a taxi? Wait, and 
I'll telephone “4 

“I don’t want to wait; but I will,” said 
Esther, her head up, color in her cheeks. 
“Only hurry.it.” 

She could hear Lora’s deliberate calm 
voice speaking over the telephone; and 
suddenly through it came three clear little 
tinglings of the doorbell. Esther's heart 
gave a leap and a queer turnover. Here was 
the reason she had started to Cammy —of 
he had already started to her. 
She flung open the door. 

“Esther!” he cried, even before he was 
inside the door. ‘I couldn't bear it! I 
waited and waited, until I almost died for 
a word from you; and then-—I had to 
come. Don’tsendmeaway! Work all you 
want, all the time, anywhere—only don’t 
cut me off from you.” 

““No, no, Cammy; it was my fault —— 

If she had suffered and grown thin and 
pale, so, too, had he. There was no lilt in 
his shoulders now—only a droop of dejec- 
tion. But his eyes, hollow from vigil and 
pain, were more boyish and appealing than 
ever. In the long, long look they exchanged 
each knew that this tender yielding, this 
utter and eager surrender, was only a thing 
of the moment; and that they were des- 
tined, by their very nature, always to clash 
and hurt each other cruelly; and then to 
relent and find consolation only in each 
other’s arms. 

And the joy they had known before, when 
they had seen only perfection in each other, 
was as nothing to this consuming joy with 
which they recognized each other's un- 
changeable imperfection and weakness, yet 
knew themselves indissolubly bound to- 
vether. ‘Well, you're just in time, Cammy,” 
said Lora Greene, coming in and smiling on 
them quaintly. ‘ We were just going down- 
town to marry you! The taxi’ll be here in 
five minutes.” 
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NOUNCEMENT 


To the millions of housezvtves now using 
RYZON, Lhe Perfect Baking Powder 


| YZON was first put on sale three years ago. Its price was fixed as 
low as was possible to produce and market *‘The Perfect Baking 


Powder.” 


Since then, greatly advanced costs of material, labor, and trans- 
, portation which have forced the prices of other staple foods upward (the 


nineteen listed below have increased to an average of 55%!) have of course 


also increased the cost of RYZON. 
of two courses: 


So it becomes necessary to adopt one 


(1) ‘To advance prices covering advanced costs, which would bring the standard pound tin to 50c. 


(2) ‘To sacrifice immediate protits by making a slight advance, the standard pound tin to 40e, 


believing that the good-will resulting from this policy will bring us greater business. 


We have decided on course Number Two, making 
an advance of only five cents on the pound. 


This decision for a slight advance is made in spite 
of the increasing demand for Ryzon which is now 





How Retail Prices On Staple hoods 
Have Advanced Since 1915 
The figures given below were secured from 


retailers. ‘The retail prices are compared with 


the same months in 1915 and 19138. 





Product / 
Dried Beef ae 
Corn (Cann ‘) 
sugar (Granul 
Dried Ls B 
Butter 
Milk . ( ; 
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vhiced B ¢ 
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loin St ) 
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Nacare 
Oat Mea ( 
Kib Roast 4 
Packa Cy 0 
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Baking Powders 


RYZON, ThePerfect Baking Powder (now) | 











far in excess of the supply. A fine new Ryzon 
plant, producing several times the present output, 
is under construction and will be ready in a few 


months. 


We make this announcement, not only that users 
of Ryzon may know our reasons for advancing 
prices but also for the protection of dealers w/ose 
percentages have not been altered! Your grocer is 
confronted with the same increased costs of doing 
business as everyone else, and requires a fair margin 
of profit for the necessary service he performs in his 
community. He is protected in this price change 
because we recognize that it would be untair to pas 


the burden of price advances on to him. 


Ryzon is still packed in the full 
weight, I6-ounce, honest pound 
package—without change in qual 
ity with the price on the label. 
Phe price is now 40c, at which 
price we believe Ryzon is still the 
most economical, as well as “The 
Perfect Baking Powder.” 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 
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at the apex of its development. 


They are the better pictures of 
the motion picture art — supreme 
in their stars, great in their stories, 
and perfect in their mounting and 
direction. And they are marked 
Paramount or Artcraft to identify 
them to you—as your kind of picture. 

Paramount and Artcraft Pictures 
are shown in thousands of the 


The MARKS OF 
BETTER MOTION PICTURES 


BeeOU will never count that hour wasted or a disappointment 
\ when you see a Paramount or Artcraft Picture. 
to your city the greatest dramatic talent of screen and stage, 
Paramount and Artcraft Pictures give you the photo-play 








Bringing 


better-class theatres all over the 
country. Because these theatres 
know that your patronage is quickly 
won and permanently maintained 
by showing pictures of quality and 
character. 

There is a theatre in your neigh- 
borhood showing Paramount and 
Artcraft Pictures. See them. 


July 6,1918 
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Three Ways to Know '™ *% sure of seeing Paramount 


and Artcraft Pictures 





















One —by seeing the two —by seeing these three by seeing these 

trade-marks or names trade-marks or names trade-marks or E — 
in the advertisements of on the front of the names flashed on the = a 

your local theatres theatre or in the lobby. screen inside the theatre. = 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Georges Clemenceau 


ie THE early days of the war, when THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post published statements from the three 
principal antagonists, Georges Clémenceau was the man 
elected to speak for his country. And very ably he 
did so in his article The Cause of France. For the 
last forty-seven years this big Frenchman has had a part 
in every political squabble in France. His spirit of fear- 
lessness and independence early showed itself, and landed 
him, before he was twenty years of age, in prison, be- 
cause he shouted “Vive la Republique!" in the midst of 
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a celebration of an 
imperial anniver 
sary. He has won 
for himself various 
names, such as The 
Tiger and The De- 
stroyer of Cabinets, 
but he has also won 
the confidence of 
his countrymen, 
And in the hour of 
greatest need we 


f 
| 


see him, at the 
age of seventy 

SIX, again pre- 
mier of France, 


Ina Claire 
O THE left 


is the hero- 
ine inthe play, 
Polly With a 
Past, and it is 
a safe bet that 
this Polly has 
a future as 
well. Weshall 
probably hear 
of herin Naval 
circles playing 
leading lady 
opposite Lieu- 
tenant Town 
send. 


A. Curtis Roth—By W. Edward Cope 


N THE early days of the war there was a 


pleasant outdoor sport highly popular ove 
the Rhine that had for its purpose the humilia 
tion of all Yankees, and United States officials ir 
particular. In the beginning a novice, who wa 
introduced to the only recreation not forbidde: 
or requiring a war card, was thorough! atu 
rated with fear by the gentle art of intimidatior 
lr the second lesson a greenhorn Was giver i 
slap on the wrist with the back of a saber, and 
if he said ‘‘Ouch!” he got the business end of a 
hoot toe, and unless he held up his hands and 
cried “‘Kamerad” he was likely to be conducted 
to a room whose southern exposure was shaded 
by steel bars, while those who had been pla g 
tag with him rushed off to be the first t 
over his personal trophies and private secret 

Sometimes the beginner at this little game 
displayed an independence that sounded like ar 
old-fashioned Fourth of July and put t} 

God into } 
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Any time is dancing time 
wherever there is a Victrola 





The joy of dancing to Victor dance music! The 
pleasure of gaily tripping to the music of bands and 
orchestras whose special forte is dance music. The 
delight of dancing to music that is perfection itself— 
strong in volume, clear in tone, perfect in rhythm. 

Music so superb as to take the place of an orchestra, 
and yet so accessible that you can have an impromptu 
dance at any time. 

Whenever you feel like dancing, when a few friends 
stop in, when soldier and sailor boys are home on fur- 


lough, the Victrola is always ready with the music. 
In camp and on shipboard the Victrola enables our 

boys in the service to have their little dances, too. 
Everywhere the Victrola and Victor Dance Records 

are a constant invitation to dance—a source of keen 


wholesome pleasure. 

Hear the newest Victor Dance Records today at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$12 to $950. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreul, 
Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically co-ordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture, and their use, one with the 
other, is absolutcly essential to a perfect 
reproduction 


New Victer Records demonstrated at 
all dealers’ on the let of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 


“ designating the products of this Company 


only. 


ee 
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Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332 50 
Mahogany or oak 
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REGISTERED U.S. PATENT 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


This label means the Genuine. It’s 
your Safeguard against Imitation. 


OFFICE 
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‘“Satety-Firsting” 
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“Safety First!” in Summer Suits. Wool is 
scarce and the makeshifts many— most of 
them poor in wear, poor in looks, poor in 













































all save price. 
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# “SAFETY FIRST!” SUGGESTS A SUIT OF eo) 
+ ‘ . , 
: GENUINE PALM BEACH € 
: o 
3 a law of purity unto itself. A special ‘c 
i patented construction results in this fabric fo 
t 3 cool and porous—durable and shape- ° : 
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She — SELLING AGENT: A. ROHAUT 
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HE soldier is, or ought to be, the best 

kind of an outdoors man. In his outfit 

the best thought of experts is repre- 
sented. His equipment must be free of fads 
and shorn of all personal preference, reduced 
to the absolutely practical, so far as the ex- 
can agree. That experts have dis- 
agreed at all ages of the world and in all 
nations of the world is really beside the 
question 

For instance, the Japanese, Germans and 
Italians use a pack entirely different from 
the United States Army pack, and there 
are different sorts of water bottles used in 
different armies. The equipment of every 
army differs from that used by the same 
army even ten years ago. These are times 
of especially rapid change in all things per- 
taining to the art of war. Even the manual 
of arms changes almost overnight; the of- 
ficer who has been away from his command 
for two years could not to-day drill a com- 
pany. The man who forty years ago thought 
himself au fait in company or battalion drill 
would to-day be only a cumberer of the 
drill ground 

But everywhere, all over America, to an 
extent far more general than is known to 
the average man, tremendous industrial 
machines are turning out the equipment 
now ratified as “‘regulation”’ for our Army. 
The total figures of our production are stag- 
gering. The man who begins to investigate 
will discover, in any one of a dozen of the 
greatest cities of America, vast buildings, 
hurriedly erected but well built, and surely 
well guarded. These buildings may in any 
one city cover a number of acres of ground. 
They house the enormous supplies that 
equip and feed our Army; are indeed the 
working places of that vast Quartermaster 
Corps which is the belly, if not the back 
bone, of the Army; and some noted gentle- 
man has said that an army travels not on 
its feet or its back but on its belly. 

These great buildings are filled with 
countless articles, scores and hundreds, in 
deed thousands, of different sorts. The 
Quartermaster Corps knows where it can 
put its finger on every one of these, what 
quantities of each are in existence and how 
they can best be transported. The one 
question of transportation alone has been 
studied by the Quartermaster Corps in all 
its branches, historic, modern and other- 
wise. The transportation of the old land- 
grant railroads is ticketed and classified, 
alongside that of the modern motor lorry 
Believe us, the Quartermaster Corps knows 
what it is talking about in every detail. 

We have here, however, more especially 
to do with the private soldier himself, and 
what he wears, what he uses on the march 
tothe Front. 'n order to get at that a very 
practical thing is to go to the guard bar 
racks of any one of the great Quartermaster’s 
Catch yourself a husky buck pri- 
vate in full equipment and take him apart. 


perts 


stores 


The Regulation Pack 


By various references from a general, an 
adjutant, a colonel, a major, another colo- 
nel, another major and a captain, | arrived 
eventually upona pleasant, clear-eyed young 
lieutenant, who, as officer of the day, led me 
to the quarters of his company. Here the 
curt command “Shun!” from the sergeant 
brought to the position of the soldier every 
occupant of the room, many of whorn had 
been lying on their cots asleep. After these 
were ‘at rest,’’ under order of the lieuten 
ant, the explained the purpose in 
hand 

“Make up a pack, sergeant,” said he, 
“and bring it over here on this bed.” 

So presently we had before us the mod- 
ern pack of the United States Army. 

This was in barracks in a city. The men 
were sleeping on iron single cots, each of 
which had a cotton mattress. There were 
different colors of blankets on these—in the 
sudden tremendous demand for equipment 
sometimes the Quartermaster Corps has 
taken overcoat material and cut it up into 
blankets, so it may have stripes or checks 
or be the old khaki or gray of the former 
regulation blanket. It was on such a bed 
that the husky sergeant threw down his 
pack after he had made it up. 

It’ was not a square pack, such as our old 
knapsack used to be. It was not made of 
leather, as are the packs of the Germans, 
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The Soldier’s Equipment 


the Japanese and the Italians. As it lay on 
the bed it was like a long sausage or cylin- 
der, and seemed to be as hard as a piece of 
wood. It is unlike any other army pack in 
use by any of the armies of the world to- 
day, as far as I know. I had already seen 
pictures of this pack in place. The canvas 
roll, between eight inches and a foot in 
diameter, hangs from the shoulders of a 
man down below his hips as he marches. It 
is so unique that at first it looks impractical. 
I asked to have the pack thrown on my 
own back. It is carried by shoulder straps 
like a woodman’s pack. The bearing point 
on the back is very small, so that it can be 
covered with the two hands. The pack lies 
directly in the hollow of the back, between 
the shoulder blades, and most of the weight 
comes just upon the shoulder blades. In 
place the pack hangs below the hips. If the 
straps are very tight at the top it swings 
free of the hips. The shoulders then be- 
come a fulcrum for the weight. The adjust- 
ment of the straps will ease this down. 


Its Points, Good and Bad 


“What do you think of her?” 
one private. 

“*T don’t like her,”’ 
like hell.”’ 

“*So does any pack,” scoffed his sergeant. 
“You've got to carry her somehow. This 
roll is a heap easier to carry round than a 
suitcase, like them Dutch do.” 

“Yes, and it’s a heap better than the old 
shoulder roll,” said another private sagely. 

“That’s it,”’ said the sergeant. ‘This 
pack, she’s all right when you're on the 
march. With the old shoulder roll, it stuck 
up alongside of your face six or eight inches, 
it cut off all the air, and it got in the road of 
the other fellow, and it was too bulky when 
men were marching in column formation 

“*Now look at this one,”’ he added, turn- 
ing to me. ‘“‘She’s out of the road in the 
middle of your back. She's solid and hard 
and small through. You can march as close 
as you want to the other fellow and not be 
in his road. You carry her all on your 
shoulders, and she’s always out of the way, 
and you've got everything in her that you 
need. Nothing can shake loose. Besides,” 
he added, ‘‘she’s in two parts; if you need 
a wagon you can carry part of her in the 
wagon. Our fellows don’t.” 

This new pack certainly does not look 
anything like any other pack ever devised 
for carrying a man’s personal equipment. 
It was therefore with a certain curiosity 
that we undid the roll as it lay upon the bed 
of the private in the Quartermaster’s bar- 
racks. 

As spread out flat the covering of the 
pack is shown to be canvas and not leather, 
lightness being thus assured. Waterproof 
ness is gained by means of the poncho, 
which goes next to the canvas cover. The 
blankets go inside of this. As made up for 
the march one blanket, weight three and a 
half pounds, is the usual allowance to the 
individual. 

The pack, as mentioned by the sergeant, 
is made of two parts. A stiff strap laces the 
two together. Below this a loop extends 
While on the march a jerk at this loop will 
free the lower pack from the upper. In thi 
way a good portion of the weight can be de 
tached and carried in the column baggage 
wagons. There will still remain on the 
shoulders of the enlisted man the indisper 
sable upper pack, which we might call the 
haversack. His bayonet, rifle, 
tle, ammunition, food, and means of cooking 
the food, will still be in his possession on the 
march. He can march and eat for three 
days. It is not necessary for him to sleep 
for three days, or until the baggage train 
comes up. 

The upper portion of the pack, or haver- 
sack, is so managed that with folded flaps 
and loops it can be extended or shrunk in 
any required dimensions. In this the pri 
vate is expected to carry his extra rations, 
his toilet articles-for toothbrush, comb 
and soap are “regulation’’— also his means 
of cooking his food and eating it. His extra 
socks and an extra undershirt, or the like, 
can also go in this haversack or upper pack. 


I asked of 


said he. “She cuts 


water bot 


The sergeant had in two or three minutes 
assembled all his belongings from where 
they lay on his bed and under the bed, and 
now showed me the pack ready for the 
march — every article in it neatly folded and 
placed. He had taken out his knife, for! 
and spoon and put them in the loops of the 
pack, and had arranged the tin and alumi 
num articles so that they would neither gal! 
his shoulders under the pack nor make a 
noise on the march. I suppose such a pack 
could be made up clumsily, but the soldier 
is taught to do these things shipshape, and 
the pack proved itself to be capable of 
practical and comprehensive use 

There are some articles in the equipment 
of to-day which were unknown in the Civil 
War. For instance, the condiment tin, as 
it is called, was unknown in our Army on 
the frontier a half dozen years ago. This 
article is two and a half by seven inches 
made of block tin in two parts, close fitting 
The case or cover is intended for carrying 
meat or bacon. The two halves could be 
used for dishes, or either could be used even 
as a cup in case of emergency. For eating 
beans nothing could be more practical 

Inside the halved cover is a curious 
looking oblong with a screw cap at each 
end. There is a partition in the middle. In 
one end of this inner case the soldier carries 
ground coffee enough for three days. The 
rings pressed into the case show the portion 
for each day. In the other end of the case, 
also grooved and measured, is sugar enough 
for three days. On that end the screw cap 
also comes apart and shows another com 
partment, containing enough salt and pep 
per mixed to last a man three days or even 
more. This case, empty, weighs one poun 
two ounces. 

The plate and frying pan in one used by 
our infantrymen is not made of block tin, 
but of aluminum, and weighs one pound 
This article is not altogether new in our 
Army, though it was unknown in the Civil 
War. I saw itin 1894 in use in the Western 
posts. This mess tin is a flat oval, nine by 
seven inches, with a cover that is loose. In 
carriage the cover is held in place by a 
clamping metal strap, which comes up from 
the rear and fastens down by friction ove 
the front end. This clamp is the handle 
of the frying pan when the tin is opened up 
The troops in the West used to carry thi 
swung at the back or on the saddle in a 


cavalry post. The infantryman carries it in 
the haversack of his double pack 
Aluminum is light to carry. It gets 


very hot and stays very hot. I presume the 
handle of the pan, if it were used as a cook 

ing utensil, would get very hot. But once 
the food is cooked in the company kitcher 
this handled pan becomes a very conven 
ient plate. The cover also would serve as a 
plate or a resting place for food. The spoon, 
fork and short knife will go inside of thi 





mess tin for carriage if the haversack wit! 
it loops is not at hand 
The Water Bottle 
The German water bottle shows the 


round and somewhat clumsy, on the toy 
the water bottle. Of course the 
of all these foreigi armies to day does not 


equipment 


include the old-fashioned blanket-covered 
oval canteen which our Army had the 
Givil War 

Phat now is obsolete We dor ng 
the canteen over the houlder on a stray 
Dut we carr ton the belt, whien may 
may not be better 

Qur army canteen to-day Is not a Cal 
teen but a flask or bottle made of alumi 
num. It holds just a quart, and weigh 
one pound six and a half ounce without 


Filled, its weight three 


¢ 


any water in it 


pounds nine ounces quite a weight to 
wing on a belt It is covered by a canva 
case lined with feit, to Keep the water cool 
This case buttons snugly round the nec! 
the bottle The latter is provide iwith a 
ingenious movable clip, so that the bottle 
can be swung on the be It or detached ea 

on the marct As a private soldier might 
get excited and lose the cork of his water 
bottle, the screw cap of this bottle al 


tached by means of a little chair 
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We carry our drinking cup on the bott 
of the water bottle, as an old-time spor 
man used to carry the cup of his flask. Th: 
handle of the cup is arrar ged somewhat like 
that of the mess tir when folded it clamp 
tight round the 


bottom of the cup ar 


entirely out of the road But it can be ex 
tended and clamped in place with one mo 
tion of the finger and then the private 


oldier will have his 
up so the coffee will not 
aluminum, and it will stay 
be sure of that But the 


His cup 


ng time 





hot a 


private will not 


mind that, because it is light to carry Alu 
minum, scarce and expensive, has come into 
rapid use in sportsmen equipment and 
army equipment in late year It was not 


known at the time of the Civil War in arrhy 
equipment 

In addition 
the regulation equipment of the it 
man there are other things which he 
have at the Front in France. The 
helmet weighs two and a half pound | 


is of steel, sligh { 


to these essential 





malleable, painted 
color, and finished rough, so that it wil 
reflect light 


Distribution of Weight 


A wire cutter is part of the company 
equipment, whict not regulation § for 
every infantryman tl} de of the wate 
His first-aid packet alwa n his per 
Sometimes the idier Vv nave i! 


trenching tool in his pack } hare of the 





company equipment will be allotted to him 
when he goes to the fighting Front He 
must of course count ipon keeping fastened 
to him that part of his pack which carrie 
his needful equipment on the march o 
the field his equipment always will 


clude his rifle, bayonet and ammunitior 
The tremendous change firearms have 


naturally altogether altered the ways 
carrying ammunition. The cartridge box 
old is obsolete. The moder oldier Carrie 
his ammunition in a canvas belt which 
made up of a serie f ch each of 
which buttons over in fro fac pocket 
cover a couple of ¢ | ps, eacl vt ht 

at least five cartridge I'he pringteld re 


The new Americ Yr Enfield, if 


quires five 





we may so call the adapted rifle { 19] 
would take six to the clip if had the p 
The English rifle in use in France feeds eve 
more ammunition than thi The private 
oldier is expected to car abo i hundre 
rounds in his belt It yet heavy rhe 
Boer carried thera munit ! hn bande 
Her or noulder beit rou 1 hear i 
young officer complain even of the eigt 
of his automa revolver at his belt. Th 
brings to view the one er ! fa 
which the pr ite rbcdic evitimate may 
pass upon his new pat il 
pack throws all the weight u the 

houlders if the pacl not fastened to the 
belt at the rea a t may be b the tw 
clip hi peu rh the tton ft the 
pact erto the ! ! eure Tha 
eans tha belt 1 tit pa ) 
eig! ne i L pact I i 
part of the ‘ f the be 

i he ma iddjuste il 

Lhere i ! ise a ‘ al tt 
United tale Art i is ca the 
Mer i! } ‘ ! ! trie ‘ ’ 
to-da It ! pack an arrangeme Nu 
mace NI the jointed ha ete 
pole allotted to each ma yuld be 

nto pockets in the be front, a he 
corne | ick bel 1 t ‘ i 
it Lhe we i Vas ra free m the 
body, Db hat the ‘ ! i ‘ 
downward the hips, d 
carT ng j ! om ‘ 

T | 

In ca g hea elg ‘ 
on the tra Ist i tu ij 

Ma t eigl iro ‘ 

! ( ( inset IM i 
m t ist I} tsma i 
ber lise ea shoulder pa 
pa g unde hearn i i rr 
and her armie H 
down i ny back, Dut mie 
will come on the poll | 1 he ! 
body 1s a mechanical engine ke ma 
other things We are after the point 
least resistance and the points of greate 
support when we carry weight. The cer 


Concluded on Page 52 
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Here, in a few words, is’ summed up the 
answer to your question ‘‘What shall I look 
for when I buy an electric fan?” 


Of course, it is breeze you want first. 
Breeze that blows hard or gently at your 
instant command, to make life worth living 
on sweltering days, to bring sound sleep on 
sultry nights. Breeze that helps keep your 
brain clear and your body active. Breeze 
that makes play enjoyable and work effi- 
cient. 


That’s the kind of a breeze you get from a 
Westinghouse Electric Fan, whatever its size 
or type, month after month, year after 
year. 


But beauty in the fan you buy is only less 
important than breeze. As much a part of 
the furnishings as any piece of furniture, it 
should be a fit companion for all those other 
things that go to make the home or office 
attractive. 


Westinghouse designers have succeeded in 
making Westinghouse Fans so striking in 
grace of line and beauty of finish that you 
would single them out anywhere. 


The use of drawn steel instead of cast iron 
for the base has made possible a satin-like 
effect in black that is one of the distinguishing 
marks of Westinghouse Fans. 


But distinctive beauty and large volume 
of breeze do not fully measure the supe- 
riority of Westinghouse Fans. They’re quiet- 
running. They’re economical of current. 
They're dependable. 





Toaster-Stove —A complete table stove that 
will broil meat, fry eggs, make griddle cakes 
and toast—in short, do the work of a double 
burner gas stove. Price $7.00 
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ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Beauty and the Breeze 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


neg 


The secret of these advantages lies in the 
motor, the heart of the fan. Westinghouse 
Fan motors have been produced by engi 
neers who are masters in the art of building 
motors for every purpose, and they have been 
so made as to sustain the world-wide reputa 
tion of Westinghouse Electric in motor design 
and construction. 


Westinghouse Fans will run for years, noise 
lessly and unfailingly, without any more 
attention than occasional oiling. 


A Wide Range of Sizes and Styles 


The Westinghouse line includes fans for 
home, office, factory, restaurant, hotel, 
theatre—in short, for every place where fans 
are used. It embraces oscillating or non 
oscillating fans, desk and bracket fans, 
ceiling fans, counter-column fans, exhaust 
fans, blowers and others. 


Buy Your Fans Early 


Last summer thousands of persons put off buying 
fans until extremely hot weather came, and the demand 
then exceeded the supply. Many went without, many 
had to buy inferior makes. You can make sure of 
getting your fan and of enjoying its breezes the whole 
summer by seeing your dealer today. 


Westinghouse Fans are sold by light and power 
companies, electrical, department and hardware 
stores, where you'll also find Westinghouse Electric 
Irons, Toaster-Stoves, Turnover-Toasters, Sew-Motors 
and many other electrical conveniences and utilities 
Some of these are illustrated and described below. 


A Westinghouse Fan for $10.00 


The Westinghouse Whirlwind Fan is an especially 
attractive 8-inch fan. Though moderately priced, it i 
a real Westinghouse Fan in reliability and efficiency 
Price slightly higher in the West, South and Canada, 


Sew-Motor—A smal! motor 
that attaches to any sewing 
machine and makes treading 
unnecessary. Runs a day fora 
few cents’ worth of current 
Price $15.00 
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Look for the dealer 
who displays this trade 
mark in his window 








Whirlwind Fan—This i ) 
tractive and efficient $10.00 
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of gravity passes either from the shoulders 
traight to the ground, or from the top of 
the hips straight to the ground, or in a dis- 
tribution point at some Jine between these 
two points. Now the hips are supported 
ylidly by the legs. When you lean forward 
inder weight there is something of a carry- 


ing strain not entirely compensated by the 
egs and the center of gravity. True, the old 
cKer of the Chilkoot Pass and other 
Alaskan trails always said that a man ought 
to carry } pack low, but high up, oF 
noulder These men ought to knovw 
Personally a good many of us in carrying 
porting pach e to have part of the 
eignt come on the op of the hip 
Our Army seems to advocate the shoul 
der fulerur in carrying the pact The an 
munition, water bottle, and sometimes the 
bayonet, thus come on the waist, as does the 
reve er of the officer Asan itter of fact, 
officers don't car the abers or revolver 
unle they have to, thougt on aoraghe 
duty they are obliged to do certain things 
they will dispen @ with in the field; so that 


our belt does not support so much weight in 
fact as it does in theory. The company bag- 
gage wagon also carries a lot of the things 
not immediately necessary, which the sol- 
dier must have one time or another but not 
moment of the day 

The English Art » and etheseal Europe, 
and also our own Army of the Expedition 


ut ery 


ary Forces in France, use what is called 
he Sam Browne belt t belt which has a 
houlder strap tosupportit, This, of course, 


is a desirable ti ng if there is much weight 
No man can walk 
far or easily who carries weight on his 
tomach or the soft muscles of the side. 
Even the old heavy six-shooter of the fron- 
tier wa wung from the point of the op- 
posite hip, and it was worn habitually rather 
by riding men than by walking men. Your 
houlders and your hips—-yes; but your 
tomach and your side as weight-carriers 

no. Th seems to be good JON SE and gene ral 


ing at the wal ne 


The Sam Browne Belt 


But the Sam Browne belt is not regula- 
tion for our troops on this side the water. 
Why? It is perhaps because we wish to 


distinguish our men from those of other 
ervices. We got this, and the spiral cloth 
puttee for our expeditionary forces, because 
e bought a lot of equipment on the other 
ide from other armies which had stock on 
hand. The British and other officers who 
are now so numerous on this side the water 
Our men like it. Itisa 
are sy, neat looking military piece of equip 


all wear thi belt 


ment Several privates expressed the wish 
that they had a shoulder support for their 
ammunition belt heir sergeant assured 


them that they would get them for their 
equipment once they were across the water. 
\ 


It is to be seen, however, that the great 


flexibility of the modern American Army 


pac k. its attachability or detachability in 
regard to the belt and hip support make it 
a carrying contrivance which in the hands 


of an intelligent soldier is very serviceable. 
It is supposed to be the most serviceable all- 
round pack ¢ If you can 
think of any better—-or if you can think of 
any new way to kill a boche with a rifle ora 
bayonet you can get it adopted by the 
Army very quickly. Our Army demands 
the best and gets the best. The present 
pack is the last word in equipment, so far 
known, 
| asked my sergeant to sit down on the 
ide of the bed and make a list of things 
that he was expected to have in his pack. I 
found out later from the proper authorities 
of the Quartermaster Corps the price for 
each of these articles which the soldier 
would be expected to pay here. It is to be 
borne in mind that we have discontinued 
the old practice of a clothing allowance; my 
ecollection is that this used to be about 
thirty-one cents a day. If the soldier did 
t use it all up he had it credited to him at 
he end of his discharge If he exceeded it 
he had to pay certain prices for each article 
it he got. In July, 1917, this old practice 
of equipment allowance was discontinued. 


arrier now in use 


l'o-day the soldier is better cared for. He 
gets his regulation equipment all free of 
cost to hin “on issue,’ that is to say. 


Articles not issued must be bought, if at all, 
at canteen or civilian market. To-day the 
officer may also buy his supplies of the 
Quartermaster stores instead of at the de- 
partment stores downtown—a saving of 


enormeus sums to the purchasers, as any- 


one may see who cares to examine the prices 
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of the Army as against those of the mer- 
enants, 

It is not to be expected by anyone know- 
ing the facts that absolute uniformity ob- 
tains or has obtained in the price of any one 
of these articles of equipment. Army ma- 
terial is affected the same as civilian sup- 
plies. Within the last few months there was 
actual increase in cost of practically every 
article of equipment. For instance, in the 
matter of shoes. An article in these columns 
ome time ago mentioned the fact that 
the army shoe was sold at $2.81. That is 
the case. This morning the adjutant of the 
Central Department showed me a pair of 
hoes for which he paid $2.83. Another 
officer in his department had paid eight 
dollars for a pair of civilian shoes that he 
vas wearing. The price of the shoe listed to 
the private has within the last few months, 
however, been raised. The marching shoe 
is listed at $4.50 to-day. Since the issuance 
of the price list which I am allowed to 
give, that of 1917, I have seen newspaper 
mention of the fact that contractors have 
exacted the price of $7.75 for the metal- 
reénforced shoe, sold in lots of a million, 
and $6.50 for the plain field shoe. These 
things all square one with the other when 
you come to know the Quartermaster’s 
work, so that there is no discrepancy what- 
ever, either in the statements made herein 
or in those made earlier in these columns, 


Prices for Extras 


The Army’s business is not that of selling 
clothing. It gives it free to its soldiers. Its 
price list is only necessary for fixing the 
value of clothing and equipage which has 
been lost or otherwise unaccounted for by 
soldiers and others; or for purpose of affix- 
ing losses in transit while carried by rail- 
road and steamship companies; and lastly, 
for sale to its officers. The sale is but an 
infinitesimal percentage of its total trans- 
action. These price lists are arrived at by 
taking out the main price paid to contrac 
tors covering a fixed period and averaging 
these prices, as it would be impracticable to 
keep account of each separate lot of equip- 
ment throughout its ramifications, until it 
is finally disposed of or worn out by the 
soldier. 

My sergeant made out his list—not in- 
cluding the very last item of minor articles, 
but comprehensive and sufficiently com- 
plete, as follows. The prices are attached 
from sanctioned information obtained else 
where, as the subordinate officers in charge 
of the barracks explained they had no au 
thority to give out prices of any of the 
equipment, 

Breeches, two pairs, uhek i, each 73 cents 
if O. D., $1.10; if wool, $2.72]. It is to 
be seen that your high price tailor who 
charged you twenty-five dollars for a pair 
of trousers would not get rich in the bar 
racks. O. D. breeches—-they are never 
called pants or trousers in the Army ~ at 
$1.10 look like a bargain. Of course you 
must know that O. D. does not mean Ord 
nance Department or anything of that sort, 
but simply “olive drab.” 

My sergeant needs a coat, listed at $1.65, 
cotton; $4.97, wool. He must carry a pair 
of chevrons, which cost him from 5 cents 
to 45 cents, which will be charged against 
him in case of “loss, damage or when 
requisitioned for.” His hat cord will cost 
him?! cent to 22 cents, according to its use. 
His pair of woolen gloves, O. D., 41 cents. 
it used to be regulation for the private to 
wear no cuffs on his gloves and for the 
officer to wear cuffs—this pertaining rather 
to cavalry. Then came regulations which 
gave cuffs to the trooper and took them off 
the officer's gloves. The Quartermaster De- 
partment now lists certain gloves of buck- 
skin for supply only “until exhausted.” 
Wool gloves are easier to obtain. 

The brassards are little insignia which go 
on the sleeve of the coat. It may interest 
you to know, if you desire to become a 
military correspondent, that it requires a 
certain capitalization. Your correspond- 
ent’s brassard, with a large ““C”’ on it to 
show the nature of your service, is listed by 
the Quartermaster Corps at seven cents. 

My sergeant pays 15 cents, and not one 
dollar, for the suspenders which he wears 
but sometimes he may not wear them. His 
service hat costs $1.28. Not long ago I 
bought an O. D. “army hat” at a good 
shop and paid for it nine dollars. Private 
or officer certainly can save money by buy- 
ing his clothes at home. 

No one ever paid less than 5 cents for 
a pair of shoe laces—15 cents in a swell 
hotel bootblack shop. The private or the 
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sergeant pays 2 cents a pair for his laces, 
and he must carry two extra pairs. 

The regulation army leggings is no such 
thing. The private takes leggings ‘‘as 
issued.””’ There are three styles—canvas, 
leather and canvas faced with leather, which 
are regulation. I saw all three of these in 
my investigations. One is an ankle legging 
of good canvas, well made, and with three 
lace fastenings in front—quickly put on, 
good-fitting and neat. I liked this legging 
the best. My sergeant said that it was all 
right for town, but that on a march, where 
you were walking in dust or sand more than 
shoe-top deep, sand or small gravel could 
work in between the bottom of this legging 
and the top of the shoe. He preferred the 
other type of legging, which laces up the 
side, has a flap coming over the shoe and a 
strap under the shoe to hold the legging 
down. He said this would keep out dust 
and dirt from the shoe, and thought that 
this countervailed the mud-carrying qual- 
ity of the strap under the foot. In sporting 
wear I would not wear one of these leggings 
with a strap under the foot on a bet—I al- 
ways cut them off. In the Army you do or 
do not, as your company officer suggests to 
you. 

The third form of legging is like the one 
last above mentioned, except that it is faced 
on the inside of the leg with calfskin. It is 
really the artillery legging, but is worn by 
some infantry at least. This is the most 
expensive of the leggings, and in the opin- 
ion of the sergeant and the privates it is the 
least practical. It is all right for a mounted 
man, but for the walking man the leather is 
very bad indeed. The men complain that 
this leather reénforcement of the inner half 
of the legging would get wet and harden 
In that case it would always wrinkle and 
make a ridge which came just on top of the 
ankle bone inside the foot. They said it was 
very punishing indeed, and I can well be- 
lieve that, because the leather, being sewed 
to the canvas, offers two different materials 
for the action of dampness or of heat. 
Nothing in the world takes the heart out of 
a man quicker than a foot covering which 
chafes the Achilles tendon or the ankle 
bone—he simply cannot march with it. 
Therefore I think this last legging, for in- 
fantry use at least, is not as practical as it 
ought to be, and I do not believe it will 
always be issued or allowed for foot soldiers. 
The cloth spiral puttee is sometimes worn by 
our men, but is not “regulation”’ this side 
the water, and if used must be bought 
individually, as our Q. M. C. does not make 
or list it, though you may have seen this 
puttee in shop windows marked “ Regula- 
tion U. S. Puttee.” 


Officers’ Clothing 


Great divergence exists in officers’ wear. 
Our Army seems privileged to buy almost 
any sort of an O. D. service hat it likes from 
civilian stores. Some officers wear the stiff 
brim, others a half stiff hat. Thus far color 
has been the main desideratum, and even 
that has varied. The same is true in leg- 
gings. Some officers adhere to the old 
straps which spiral round the leather puttee. 
There are two variations of the strap puttee: 
One has two buckles at the top, the other 
has one—and either is slow to put on. The 
other style of puttee is seen in use by most 
of the foreign officers in this country. You 
may have seen your chauffeur use it also. 
It has a little clip at the bottom and one 
small horizontal strap at the top, is very 
neat and well fitting, and quickly put on 
and off. If it fits at the bottom it is very 
comfortable. Any leather puttee for an 
officer or for any man that has to walk is 
an experiment. If it sticks down on the 
Achilles tendon it means trouble. Very few 
sportsmen ever think of wearing a leather 
legging in their field work. A leather puttee 
of some sort, however, is regulation for the 
officers of our Army. It may be calf or 
pigskin, and is often ‘‘Cordovan” or horse 
hide. 

The private soldier will pay from 88 cents 
to $2.17 for his leggings, according to their 
type. I have paid eighteen dollars for a 
pair of “‘calfskin” putties in downtown 
stores, and many officers also have been 
obliged to pay as much or more. It is far 
cheaper to buy of the Quartermaster. 

I paid $7.50 for the last khaki flannel 
shirt I bought. My sergeant showed me 
one just as good, O. D., for which he paid 
$3.03 as an extra. For a cotton shirt he 
pays 31 cents if he loses it. You and I pay 
somewhat more. 

“Field shoes” are the high-top marching 
type. They are listed at $3.69. Russet 
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shoes, marching type, are priced at $4.50. 
This very important matter of the shoes is 
cared for by the company officer. There are 
twelve sizes of shoes, running from Number 
5 to Number 12, and there are six widths, 
running from “A” to “EE.” In lots of 
10,000 the Quartermaster supplies these 
shoes on a guess as to the average size of 
the feet of the men served. Thus there will 
be 474 pairs of shoes “8 E,” 535 pairs 
of “7 E,” 293 pairs of “8 EE,” six pairs of 
“5 A,” one pair of “12 A,” and six pairs of 
“12 EE.” Your private must have an extra 
pair of shoes in his pack besides those he 
wears. 

Some extra stockings any good soldier will 
always have close by him. In cotton he 
now pays ten cents; in wool as high as 35 
cents for heavy socks and 25 cents for light 
wool socks—all prices subject to change, of 
course. 

Each soldier carries two identification 
tags swung about his neck. Each one has 
on it his name, with the unit and number of 
his organization. If he loses an identifica- 
tion tag he has cost himself one cent, and 
some trouble, because his name has been 
stamped in the tag with a separate die. 


Tent Pegs and Other Fixings 


For an undershirt my doughboy pays 35 
cents. He is expected to have along three 
cotton undershirts or two woolen shirts. 
For the latter he pays one dollar. For un- 
derdrawers he pays 37 cents up to $1.03, the 
latter price for heavy wool. 

I asked the price on an army overcoat 
of a good tailor the other day, and he said 
one hundred dollars. The private soldier 
for an extra overcoat pays $12.50. Fora 
pair of low Arctic overshoes he pays $2.40 
the latter to go in the c ompany wagon and 
not worn in his pack all the time. A pair of 
short rubber boots cost the private $3.22 
they perhaps will cost you $5 or more. The 
private’s blanket, O. D., heavy, is listed at 
$4.29, “until exhausted,’”’ while the light 
blanket is more—$4.50. An O. D. coat or 
tunic is charged at $4.97, a pair of breeches 
at $2.72. Sounds like a bargain sale on 
Monday. Of course, the soldier gets his 
outfit free, as above explained. 

The tent pole which the private carries 
as his half of the shelter tent is rated at 16 
cents. The six aluminum pins—one extra 
at 17 cents. The tent itself, of the new pat- 
tern, is priced at $1.81. The soldier's 
poncho lists, $3.50; his slicker, $3.85; his 
sweater, $2.47. 

A soldier usually has his own private 
toilet articles, though they can be obtained 
of the Q. M. C. You will see the boys have 
perhaps a silver soap dish or something of 
the sort—-rather a pathetic holding on, it 
seemed to me, to the folks at home. My 
sergeant seemed to prize his soap dish very 
much. He told me he had been in the 
Philippines, in China, in Mexico and many 
other places. A fine, upstanding chap he 
was, bright-eyed and decisive in all his an- 
swers,. 

I was much concerned to learn the weight 
of the average soldier’s pack as made up. 
My sergeant and lieutenant at the Quarter- 
master barracks both agreed that the weight 
of their marching man’s pack would be be 
tween 42 pounds and 50 pounds. The ser- 
geant told me that they weighed the packs 
of infantrymen down at Columbus, New 
Mexico, and that the weight was 42 pounds. 
This is very light and, of course, does not 
include all the articles of company equip- 
ment, nor such articles as helmets, over- 
shoes, and so on, nor the tools for use on the 
Front. Higher officers of the Army when 
consulted said that they figured the full 
equipment of the United States Army pri- 
vate, heavy marching order, would be be- 
tween 60 and 75 pounds, including rifle and 
a hundred rounds of ammunition. 

The infantry pack above described is not 
absolutely new, though it is not very famil- 
iar to the average observer. It is known as 
the pack cover of 1910. Most of the equip- 
ment now in use has been adopted since 
1910. All armies examine the equipment of 
one another as closely as they can. You 
may have seen in the windows of recruiting 
offices samples of the equipment of other 
armies—the wooden water bottle of the 
Italian, the covered bottles of the Japanese 
or German Armies, the several kinds of car- 
tridge carriers, and so on. 

If Fritz desires more elaborate details re- 
garding the equipment of the United States 
Army he’can apply to any sergeant or pri- 
vate on the West Front in France. He will 
get all the information he wants and will 
cheerfully be shown how it all works. 


oO 
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WAY it’s good 
for you: 
1—Steadies nerves 
2—Allays thirst 
3—Aids appetite 


4—RHelps digestion < 
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eemed 


in nour it 


old noblewoman 


h the Norman face and the white hair had 

‘ taunding motionle by the sundial tigid as a 

itue she appeared, her mouth compressed, her head 
vh, her eyes half closed. Only the quick, tumultuous 
heaving of her bosom gave ¢ vidence of life Round her the 
e garden bloomed like the setting of a child’s romance 
(;reat buttertive inged their ways about, and from the 
! ‘ | nthe pathwa ume the busy clamor of the bees 
from soutl ard the nd was bringing the scent of the 
orchards, atid on the right the river swept past like a band 
! lve sliieve Crpullion rose heer and blue westward, 
th the eagles above its crest microscopic, like small 
, ‘ ot} fit. She seemed to be in astate 

f coma 

Ayv' We all come to it some day!” Kilbane, the 
iddy, burly, gray-haired rector, said in his grating North 


Ireland speect Hle knew that this woman needed no 
eligious platitude to help her, and he could find nothing 
else te i Ay! Lady Fitzjohn, it’s the one thing we 

t avoid! 

He eached ove nd took the cablegram from her 

ye He read over the large, typed letters of the New 
York dispatch for the third time. “ Bertrand died of pneu 
! ia on Tuesday,” it said. ‘Was buried to-day. Con 
dolence » it ran brutall followed the signature of 
the family lawver's correspondent. That was all 

he turned toward the rector for an instant and the look 
of pain in her proud eyes made him wince 

My son's dead, old friend,” she said I've seen father 
and mother and husband die, and I knew all was well with 
then I could bear it all if | only knew ™ 

If vou only knew what? Kilbane shot at her in his 

iff Scots mannet 

“If | only knew he had died in honor— in no disgrace.” 

Disyrace! What disgrace?” the rector blustered. 

Che lad was a bit wild, but there was not an ounce of 
harm in him For the dear’ ake p 

he looked at him steadily again, and for an instant he 

lted, but he blustered again 


Not an ounce No! Not an ounce! You'll hear all 
ibout it. There'll be a letter following. You're all nerves, 
Lady Kate It’s all imagination.” 


I haven't heard her.” The old woman's voice dropped 


to a whisper and her pale face became paler still. It be 

ime a queer clay like “uray \ seared look came into her 
eye Her finger worked nervously about the ynomon 
edge of the dial “She hasn't eried yet.” 


he said the last in a frightened hoarseness. The 


rector’s ruddy color ebbed a trifle 
Indeed and upon my word I'm ashamed of you!” he 
told her ‘Upon my word | am! To believe in an old 
ife tale like that! It overwrought you are I'll have 
Doctor Knight come up 
he keened for hi and she keened for his 


father 


grandfather You know it 


I know nothing about it,” Kilbane argued manfully, 
but his face was still pal I know nothing about it and 
I don't believe it it heer nonsense!” 

She turned away with a little pathetic smile on her 
mouth and shook her head wistfully For a moment the 
garden had seemed motionless and soundless. The great 


ex tree 


and the faint thunder 
the bees had ceased 


woughing 
droning of 


had ceased their 


of the pigeons and the 


about them seemed to have stopped in its course for 


yme potent formula of magic. 
own ears I 


Down by the river she keened. With my 
eurd her and with my own eyes | saw her. I saw her both 
Imagination!” the reetor stoutly contended ‘It was 
ill imagination. You were overwrought, as you are now!” 
he laid her hand o1 sleeve lightly 
“Old friend, it was good of you to come,” she said. “ But 
leave me to mvself now Go! Go, I beg of vou. Got’ 
He looked at her searchingly for a moment, and turned 
ind walked down the graveled path. He stopped and 


led about 


omething to you,”’ he blurted out 


al l wish to God I could!” 
tie mounted | cob that the stable boy was holding for 
him and rede slowly down the drive, the reins slack on its 
neck At the lodge gate he shook his head 
She'll never hear the banshee ery for Bertrand,” he 
muttered to himself She'll never cry for him. A bad lot 
e was. God forgive me for speaking ill of the dead! There 
is no good hie ?*? 
u 
, ¢ 1U will not read much in history of these Fitzjohns of 
the Fews, for history has too much to do to deal with 
kings and queens, with the movements of battles and 
th polit with fates of kingdoms and with changes of 
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dynasty, to spare time for knights banneret. In the 
records of the Heralds’ College you may read of their 
coming to Ulster with Strongbow’s men and of their re- 
maining there, on the lands they conquered from the Irish 
tribes. The records will tell you of the clean, unbroken 
descent of them from Fulke Fitzjohn, of the Norman foray, 
to Michael, of the name to-day. 

In some of the old Celtic historians you will find more 
them. Your Celtic historian has little liking for 
dates but a great appreciation of personality. ‘‘A gallant 
strain,” they admit; ‘‘a great pity they came among the 
English.” There are choice stories of their chivalry; the 
tale, for instance, of Sir Bohun Fitzjohn, who, beleaguering 
Antrim, gave orders that the garrison should be allowed 
prov “deeming it a shame to starve pretty fighters.” 
There is the story of another Fulke of the line, who dived 
into the water at the Yellow Ford to rescue an opponent. 
And lastly there is the story of Giles Fitzjohn, who was 
known as the Good, and O’ Donnell’s daughter. 

The the Three Scribes is wordy as to this 
exploit, flowery, imaginative. Pruning it generously one 
learns that one Malcolm Campbell, Cromwellian governor 
f Dundalk, had taken to him to wife, without bell, book 
or candle, the daughter of O'Donnell Roe of the Hills, a 
her own right, as the ancient dynasties of 

He had seized her in a raid on the O’ Donnell 
which her father and her five brothers had 
Northward from Louth the tale stole. The fly- 
The newer 


about 


ISslONns, 


Sook of 


princess in 
Ulster went 
country, in 
been killed. 


ing Irish gnashed their teeth in impotent rage. 


Scots planters shrugged their shoulders and called the man 
a dog. The Normans glowered and their fingers itched at 
their belt But none of them moved except Giles Fitz- 
john. He gathered his people together. 

“Come!” he told them from the saddle. “‘We go to 


Dundalk.” 

With an infinity of detail, with rhetoric and with figure 
of speech the three scribes narrate the entry into the Louth 
the pinning of Malcolm Campbell to the wall by a 
long Norman blade, as an entomologist fixes a butterfly 
case; the bringing of O’Donnell’s daughter to the 
and the death of her from shame and grief and mad- 


city, 


in its 
Fews; 
ness within ten days 

‘And it is said,”’ the three pious monks go on, “that at 
the death of any member of the Fitzjohns of the Fews who 
has upheld the chivalry of thename, whichisagreat chivalry, 
as may be seen the shade of O’ Donnell’s daughter 
appears and keens for them, crying out in the night time; 
though this we are not prepared to believe, it being against 
doctrine, as the Abbot Geoffrey of Clonmacnoise says a 

No matter what the three pious scribes of Oriel believed, 
the legend was dogma to the countryside of the Fews. In 
that great pit of country ranged about by mountains, bor- 
dered by the sea, for all their religion some are more than 
halfway pagans still. Church church 
doctrine, but deep in their hearts they know that by moon- 
light in the silver woods the little people of the hills play 
and that behind the yellow gorse on the 


doctrine may be 


their bagpipes; 
mountains the leprechauns hammer the fairy shoes, and 
collect their wages for their crocks of gold. They believe 
that once a year the Naked Hangman strides across the 
mountain tops, gibbet under arm, summoning evil men to 
untimely ends. They believe in the Black Dog, who pads 
along the roadside with a gust of cold wind. They hear the 
of the Phantom Coach. A small matter, then, for 
certain of the banshee who mourns that a 
Fitzjohn, a clean and gallant gentleman, is no more, 

“Ah, sure; what's the use of denying it?” the country- 
side answers you wearily. “‘Time and time again she has 
and the ery coming out of her mouth that 
would make the hot heart within cold, as if dead fingers 


rumble 
them to be 


been seen; 


were on it p 

And not only did the « ountryside believe it, but somehow 
there was a feeling among the Fitzjohns that it was true. 
They spoke of it proudly as they spoke of the armor and 
the bannerols they had of dead knights of their line, as of 
the Saracen’s sword which Gaston Fitzjohn had brought 
True, they bantered a little about it, 


from the Crusades 


and smiled as they told the story. But, nevertheless, there 
was a feeling there—a half pride, a half fear. 

She was getting old now, was Lady Katherine. She could 
be an old woman when none was near to see her proud 
head held high and her eyes snap with their former vigor. 
And as she went in from the garden to the great house 
which had grown up about the foundations of the ancient 
Norman stronghold, she was walking not through sunshine 
and June flowers and the busy toil of bees but through a 
Twice she 


gray shadowland of old fancies and new fears 
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thought she had seen this thing. It might have been a 
mist from the river and the far-off cry of a rabbit that 
a weasel had trapped, when her father-in-law died; or 
it might have been a pillarlike formation in the snow- 
storm and the howling of the wind among the trees, 
on the night they laid away Sir Ulick, her husband, his 
neck broken on the hunting field. These things she might 
concede at any other time than now. 

“Bertrand! Bertrand! My boy! 
sobbed to herself gently. 

Her son could be dead, and she could stand that, meeting 
the blow unflinchingly as a gentlewoman should, mourning 
to herself but bending to the decree. But there was some- 
thing in her stronger than affection even. It was the sense 
of pride and chivalry. A great name she bore and a great 
name was her own before she married. And somehow she 
felt that death itself was an incident. It was the spirit and 
circumstance of it that mattered. She wanted her men- 
folk to go before their last tribunal with clean hands and 
in a clean way, like gentlemen. But Bertrand! If any- 
thing were wrong they would not tell her. And the only 
thing there was for her to know by was this figment of old 
legend, this winter night's tale by a country fire. 

“If I only she moaned; “if I could only be 


” 
sure. 





How was it?” she 


knew,” 


mi 


FTER a line of noble and chivalrous gentlemen Ber- 

trand Fitzjohn came—came suddenly, dramatically, 

as a violent thunderstorm may follow clear June weather. 

They welcomed him, christened him, sent him to school, 

taught him by precept and example the noble ideals of the 

house; but even at fifteen they noticed something was 
wrong. 

* There's something too cunning, too sophisticated 
his eye,”” Kilbane, who was tutoring him during the sum- 
mer, would muse. ‘He seems a stranger among his kind, 
like a cat among a pack of foxhounds.” 

Then the first instance, in his second year at 
Trinity. There must have been a thousand minor things 
before that, but none had told of them and the family had 
One might as well look for signs of petty 
thieving in a bishop. He was suspected as being the agent 
of a ring of bookmakers in their attempt to have a horse 
pulled at the Curragh races. They could never get the 
entry of old Lord Boyne’s stables, but Fitzjohn could. The 
matter leaked out. Old Sir Ulick Fitzjohn, as square a 
sportsman as ever topped a six-foot ditch, was furious, then 
disgusted, then coldly horrified. 

“What's this? What's this, Bertrand? 
what they’re saying?” 

“About the Boyne horse?” 
“Tt’'s a lie.” 

For an instant the old baronet’s heart leaped with joy, 
but an instant later it dropped again—lower than before. 
He knew intuitively, and sensed from his 
from the lack of fury in it, that the report 
left without a word. 

The report was savagely beaten down. There was no 
evidence to prove it And, after all, 
it was ridiculous on the face of it that a Fitzjohn of the 
Fews should do such a thing. 

Followed the second-instance, of which there was no 
doubt in the minds of a group of men, though they kept 
it strictly among themselves. The was a 
match between Wales and Trinity. Fitzjoh: 
lounged in the Trinity goal, his great length, his long arm 
his catlike quickness making him the best amateur goal 
keeper in Ireland. The score stood three goals to three and 
two minutes to go. Fitzjohn seemed uneasy between his 
posts, moved about nervously as a leopard. Suddenly the 
Welsh forwards got the ball and raced down the field in a 
last desperate effort to send in a deciding shot. Evans, the 
red-headed center, had sneaked through the half backs, 
fooled the full backs, and was within eight yards of the 
goal. The spectators were shouting with a sound as of 
crashing surf on a lee shore. McNamara, the giant Trinity 
full, launched himself on the little Welshman like a rock 
from an arbalest. 

“Shoot, man, shoot!’ the Welsh team were screaming. 
For an instant Evans shuffled in his run and balanced 
himself. The leather left his toe low and swift, like a teed 
golf ball. 

Fitzjohn could have stopped that ball—could have 
stopped it easily. He caught it deftly between his arms 
and bent chest, fumbled with it, dropped it. It trickled 
into the net. The referee’s whistle cut the air like a whip. 
A gasp of horror and consternation went up from the 
spectators. Wales had won. 

They condoled with him in Dublin on his ill luck until a 
drunken bookmaker in a Sackville Street saloon told how 
Fitzjohn had bet heavily against his own team. 

Continued on Page 57) 


Came 


not noticed it 


Do you know 


Bertrand answered easily. 


son’s manner, 
was true. He 


no concrete evidence. 


occasion 


soccer 
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* of This De/icfous California Raisin Pie 


-njoy to the utmost its mellow, fruity flavor You will tind that Sun-Maid Raisins Wy War Serv ce 


the plump, juicy goodness of Sun-Maid Raisins puts California Raisin . : ; 
sea Pom | You will find Sun-Maid Raisins your ready helper in improving all 








Pie in the class of most delectable foods. , 
plain dishes 
Forget for the moment that raisins are richer Witness their popularity at your tabl 
than beefsteak in energy food units. Raisins add delightful zest to boiled rice, bread pudding, corn meal 
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Victory Penny-Buns California Raisin Bread 


Try these delicious, fruity, spicy buns today. Their gratifying Buy a loaf of this tasty bread of your baker. Note how delight- 
Havor will keep them coming to your table. Buy them of your baker, fully the rich raisin favor improves the Victory loaf. Children like 
who bakes them fresh daily. raisin bread without butter. 
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Every golden, gladdening glass of 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is a royal 
temptation to you to go out and get 
thirsty again and make the second 
glass necessary. The supreme drink- 
ing enjoyment, sealed up in every 
bottle of Clicquot, has made thirst 
cultivation a favorite sport of the 
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nation. Your first bottle makes you 
a keen Clicquot fan. Made of pur- 
est ingredients and safe and health- 
ful for the thirsty of all ages. 
Buy by the case from your grocer 
or druggist. Then thirst will be a 
welcome visitor in your home at 
all times. 
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(Continued from Page 54 

A few days later Burke-Keough, captain of the team, 
and McNamara, the giant full back, called on Fitzjohn in 
his rooms. Burke-Keough was white, McNamara was 
purple with rage. 

“If you’re not out of this in twenty-four hours,” Burke- 
Keough said—‘“‘stand back, McNamara, and keep your 
hands clean—if you're not out of here your name will be a 
byword and a scandal throughout Ireland.” 

Whatever explanation he gave old Sir Ulick of his leav- 
ing Trinity is not on record. Itis a fact, though, that the 
story came to the old baronet’s ears. He said no word to 
Bertrand. Dazed and stricken, he spoke to Fowler, the 
family solicitor. 

“God bless my soul, Sir Ulick,” the red-faced old 
solicitor said, his eyes peering above his beribboned 
glasses—“‘God bless my soul, but you know little of the 
world! When you were a young man yourself you were 
interested in a little racing and a little cards and a bottle 
of port. But you were different. You were hail-fellow- 
well-met. Your son is different. He is high and mighty, 
contemptuous of everyone, ‘You be damned! Who are 
you?’ And naturally he made enemies. There’s where 
these reports come from. Unfortunate, very unfortunate. 

3ut ridiculous, utterly so. God bless my soul, utterly so!” 

“It may be so,” Sir Ulick thought it over. ‘‘ Yes, it may 
so be.” 

It might so have been, but it wasn’t. At a shooting 
party of Ross of Bladensburg’s, two miles from home, card 
play grew high. At twoin the morning the colonel’s Eng 
lish guests were losing with remarkable steadiness; and 
with a steadiness that was equally remarkable Bertrand 
was winning their banknotes and gold. A look of uneasi 
ness came into the colonel’s grizzled face. He watched 
Fitzjohn from the corner of his eye. Suspicion changed 
into certainty. He became cold and furious. He threw his 
cards on the table and stood up. He looked straight at 
Bertrand. . 

I don’t think I care to play any more,” he said. 

The other men followed his eyes and his meaning. They, 
too, looked at Bertrand, but with white shocked faces. 
Bertrand rose to his full lean height. A quiet sardonic 

mile played about the aquiline Norman features. 

‘I don’t think I care to play any more either,” he 
drawled with splendid effrontery. He swept his winnings 
into his pocket and looked at the faces about him. “It’s 
getting rather chilly to-night, so I think I'll be going. Good 
night, gentlemen. John, my hat and coat; and will you 
have the dogeart brought round to the door?” 

By next morning Ross of Bladensburg’s letter was round 
to Sir Ulick. The old baronet found his son trying trout 
casts on the river. 

“You—you— you ” he stuttered in rage. ‘You 
dog! Not content with ruining the name in Dublin you 
ruin it here at home. At home here! My God—where it 
has been high and honored for over even centuries. You 
dog! You dog!"”” The old man was shaking as with ague. 
His face was white. His eyes were bloodshot. “The 
filthiest swine in a sty would not doit. The lowest thief in 
all Ireland would not doit. You cutthroat! You gallows 
bird!” Bertrand had wound his line up and was listening, 








expressionless. He might have been an amateur of drama 
savoring a theatrical situation. 

“Is that all, sir?’’ he asked calmly. 

“Go!” the old man stormed. “Go, before I forget 
myself and lay my riding crop across your shoulders. Out! 
Out of my sight!” 

“T think I’d better,”’ the son said. Calmly he walked 
across to the house. Carefully he laid the trout rod away. 
Casually he picked up his hat and strolled down the 
drive—and that was the last the Fews ever saw of Bertrand 
Fitzjohn. 

There were some reasons to account for this dishonorable 
work of Bertrand’s, though they were not entirely suffi 
cient. Desperate, chancy betting on the races; hysterical 
gaming with cards; wild carousals, too, reminiscent in a 
way of the days of the old Hell Fire Club in Dublin. There 
were vastly uglier things also which I will not set down 
there is a Great Tribunal before which one day I must 
account for these writings of mine. But all of this is not 
enough, it seems to me. You cannot explain it, but there 
are examples enough. There are the riding masters scat- 
tered over the world, once officers in crack cavalry regi 
ments, cashiered because they played cards too well. There 
is the pathetic colony in Morocco—all gone the way of 
broken men. 

And though the Fews, and the sturdy old Norman family 
who ruled it, never again saw Bertrand Fitzjohn, faint 
rumors came to them of his activities. Old Sir Ulick heard 
the story of his ivory poaching in Portuguese East Africa. 
John, his brother, attaché at Constantinople, heard how 
he won ten thousand dollars from a tourist in Athens, and 
how, when the man discovered the cheating, Bertrand 
forced an apology at gun point, and calmly and logically 
pocketed the money. There were rumors, too, of shady 
transactions in emeralds in Colombia. 

Shamelessly frank, audaciously cynical, he made no 
secret of his name or lineage. He characterized his ancestors 
as boors, little better than the peasants they governed. 
His father he was bitter against as gall. His brother John, 
the diplomat, he described as stamping passports for 
round-trip, cut-rate trippers. Of Michael, a rising states 
man, he said that his mentality was so undeveloped that it 
lay between putting him in a lunatic asylum or the House 
of Commons—and for family reasons the House was 
chosen. But some peculiar quirk of affection or some dim 
background of chivalry kept sacred to him the name of 
that proud woman of the Burkes, high in lineage as he and 
his, who had borne him. On that subject he brooked no 
pleasantry. He was once giving a lurid description of the 
family to a munitions broker at a New York club. 

“And your mother?” the fat little self-satisfied man 
asked. 

The smile did not leave Fitzjohn’s face, but he tensed 
like a leopard about to spring. 

“T beg your pardon. What did you say?” 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing. Nothing.”” The munitions 
man was white and pasty and his throat had gone queerly 
cracked and dry. 

“I thought you made some remark,” Fitzjohn resumed 
in his normal tone. Those few words, that glint of eye, 
that faint snarl had taught more than the munitions man 


the limit to which Bertrand was willing to discuss the 
shortcomings of the family tree. 

And so, tall, commanding, lithe, curly-haired, hook 
nosed, utterly evil, unbelievably dishonorable, Bertrand 
Fitzjohn went up and down the world, as the prayer says, 
for the ruin of souls. And in due time he met and married 
Fania Olinoff, whose real name was Fanny Olsen, and who 
was called the Pearl of Wallabout Bay 


Iv 


VERY tall woman she is described to me—a very tall 

woman, tall as a tall man, splendidly proportioned, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, with features as regular as a 
sculptured Amazon's. From afar she looked like a Norse 
goddess, but when you came near her you could see that 
her blue eyes were as hard as a gunman’s, ice and steel 
mixed; and that there was something hard about het 
mouth, hard and sulky, as on that of a man who is fighting 
a bitter, unjust fight. 

“She has got the calculating eye of a pawnbroker and 
the disposition of an ill-trained dog,”” De Morganheim, the 
Russian, once said of her. 

““And what would you have, dear sir,” his companior 
replied, “if you had experienced the times she has? 

It was only when she gave way to that glorious untrained 
silver voice of hers, great in volume as a sweeping wind 
pure as Christmas snow on trees, melodious as a great bell, 
that the harshness went from her eyes and the suller 
quality from her mouth. At times, singing, she seemed 
transported. Her eyes dilated or were moist with tear 
Then, stopping, came the transformation. 

It was in Panama City, at the cabaret called El Jardin, 
that Fitzjohn met Fania Olinoff. He had come up from 
Valparaiso, after a somewhat lucrative trip, and had 
seized the opportunity in Panama to educate some Pana 
manians in the more advanced planes of cards. His tuition 
fee had been rather high, and the Panamanians were di 
satisfied. A couple of ugly-looking half-castes had trailed 
him ail evening. He may have been aware of this, but he 
did not show it. Fania Olinoff, her turn over, came to hi 
table. He rose and bowed. 

“Cut it out!"’ she said abruptly. “I don’t want any of 
that. I want to tell you there’s a bunch laying for you, and 
you'd better get back to Ancon as quick as you can.” 

“Laying for me, are they?" he laughed. ‘The nasty 
beggars! Nice of you to tell me. Why?” 

It had been the third time he visited the cabaret. He 
had been there the two preceding nights, and her eye had 
been taken by the cool, lazy indifference of him, the grand 
Norman manner, the dangerous glint of his eye. She wa 
accustomed to being ogled, offered drinks, treated with a 
sort of cynical admiration. But his eye had gone lazily 
over her as though she had never existed. And for some 
indefinable reason on the first night she had looked forward 
interestedly to his coming the second, and on the second 
eagerly to the third. She had been made love to by men, 
ill-treated by them—but to be ignored was a new experi 
ence. He had risen up lazily 

“Those two blighters behind?” he asked 

“Yes. Those tv o,” she answered. 

Concluded on Page 60 











The Colonel Threw His Cards on the Table and Stood Up. He Looked Straight at Bertrand. “I Don't Think I Care to Play Any More,’’ He Said 
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Improved Conveying 


At Lower Cost 
Per Ton 


The success of U. S. Rubber 
Conveyor Belts in cutting 
down cost per ton of material 
carried is entirely due to the 
high quality of U. S. materials 
used and the scientific exact- 
ness of U. S. construction. 

The work may be conveying 
of ordinary merchandise or the 
conveying of such highly abra- 
sive raw materials as heavy and 
sharp sand, gravel, rock, ores, 
coke, hot cinders, and slag— 
especially containing moisture 
or acid, or in contact with 
chemical fumes. Whatever it 
is, experience has provided us 
the correct specifications on 
which to make the belt that 
will last longest and do the 
work at the least expense. 

When the efficiency of the 
conveyor belt becomes appar- 
ent to a mill, mine or factory 
manager, we have no diflhculty 
in proving the economy of 
U. S. Rubber Conveyor Belts. 


Such famous conveyor belts 
as United States Relio, Supremo 
and Sul-Fu-Rus are every- 
where delivering a service that 
makes first cost of minor 
importance. 

We cordially invite requests 
for belting advice and _ infor- 
mation. With factories in the 
big centers East and West, with 
branches in all principal cities 
and agencies everywhere, we 
are equipped to render service 
that will meet the most ex- 
acting need. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
New York 


July 6,1918 
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Improved Transmission 
At Lower Cost Per Horse Power 


U.S. Rubber Belting, being entirely a manufactured 
article, has absolute uniformity of width, thickness, weight 
and strength throughout. 


Under proper pulley conditions a United States Rubber 
Transmission Belt cannot be anything but straight and 
cannot run any way but true. It lies close to the pulley 
surface, assuring smooth-running machinery through 
perfect driving contact, reduced slippage losses and in- 
creased power-transmitting value at lower cost per 
horse power. 


In all quarters of this nation such famous U. S. Trans- 
mission Belts as Rainbow Friction Surface, Giant Stitched, 


Sawyer Canvas, Stitched, are giving 100% service for all 
general power transmission such as main engine drives, 
counter shafting, high-speed machinery, saw and paper 
mill service and under all sorts of conditions—intermit 
tent loads, extreme moisture, injurious gases, constant 
excessive tensile strain and severe climatic conditions. 


Our service to U. S. Rubber Belting users is most 
prompt and efficient because of our factories in the big 
centers East and West, with branches in the principal 
cities and agencies everywhere. 

We invite requests for advice or information on all 
belting problems. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
New York 






























































Concluded from Page 57) 
“Excuse me He strolled down the room and 


front of the table 


a minute 
topped in 
lazily, ‘1 am told you are laying 
kill me. You have probably got a revolver and a knife 
Suddenly that tensing of his, like a leopard’s; that 
irl, like a leopard’s too; that magnetic, merciless glint 
Hand them 


Gentlemen,” he begar 


of eye. “‘Hand them over! Do you hear me? 


here was a few seconds’ hesitation— five it might have 


wer Then slowly, reluc tantly, the weapons were put on 


the table 
‘Now, get out!” 
He went hack to his seat, where opposite him Fania 


Olinoff was sitting, white as the bleached wall beside her. 
Hie sat down again 
“Nice of you to tell me Nye 
He left her with a courtly bow, and through the remainder 
of that evening and through all that night she could not 
get the image or the thought of him out of her mind. Min- 
Toward nine 


he repeated to her 


ites passed like hours until the next evening. 


There was a quizzical smile on his face. 


went straight to his table. 


he lounged in 
Without any ado she 
‘You look pleased,’ she said 
I am,”"’ he told her. ‘‘ My father’s dead.” 
of hers studied him up and down. He 
»k a cablegram from hi 


Those cold eye 
t 


por ket and tossed it over to her 


Sir Ulick died Sunda Come home Johr 


‘I came round’ he was smiling —‘‘to ask you to 


marry me 


“What do you mean?” she asked, on her guard in 
tantly 

His smile broke into a laugh 

“Il mean what I say: bell, book and candle orange 
blossoms and a champagne breakfast 

“But why?’ 

“There is a custom in the family,” he explained, “that 
when one succeeds to the baronetey one gets married 


Nothing like keeping up the old customs. You're the first 
I heard the news, 
inger from a fifth-rate 
Fitzjohn. Well?” 


passable woman I've met since so I've 


asked you. I've got an idea that a 


cabaret would make a splendid Lady 


She waited for a minute before answering, and for the 
first time in her life, perhaps, her face was suffused with 
blushe 

**| will,” she answered huskily 

And so they were married. And the papers carried an 


effect that Fania Olinoff, the Pearl of 
had married Sir Bertrand Fitzjohn, of the 


necount to the 


Wallabout Bay, 


ews in the province of Ulster, Lreland 

And so they were married. But whether they lived 
happily, from their personalities, from their lives, from 
their minds, it is hard to draw a conclusion 

From London they ranged Europe and Asia as far as 
Vladivostok Alaska knew them, and New Orleans. 


Chey were remembered from Punta Arenas to Cartagena 


Cairo remembers them, and Capetown too, They came as 


left as thieves and cheats 
to treat her 
black 
his contempt for her wa 
uuld so 
nearly so, as they 


nobles: they 
He used 


except when the 


amount of decency, 


At those times 


with a fair 


moods were on him 
terrible 

*This,” he w occasionally introduce her into a 
were themselves, 
Fania Olinoff 


Swedish 


mpany as shady, or 
is Lady Fit 
Her real 

longshoreman and a Danish washerwoman 

rebelled. She looked him square in the eye 


sno need to 


johr Ifer maiden name was 


name is Fanny Olsen, daughter of a 
Once she 
There’ 
You all know 


introduce my husband,” she said 
him for the biggest gambler, crook and 
galiows cheat unhanged.” 
“Good girl!” he chuckled 
that 
hat queer little trick of hers, that everybody knows, of 


But he let her alone after 


inging to herself in a strange, natural, spontaneous burst 


of melody, wordless, without marked rhythm, composing 
to herself a 


was sad, now triumphant when her he 


when she 
that 


she sang, now gray and desolate 
“art was light 
irritated him badly 

would break 
If you want to do that sort of thing get out on the 


For heaven's sake, Fanny, stop it!” he 


fence at night.’ 


But when times were hard, and when that peculiar 
Nemesis that dogs the heels of all unrighteous men had 
1ught him unawares, leaving them without money, he 


vas glad of her 
“Better get out 
We need the fare 


he money he took as a matter of course 


voice 


and sing, Fanny,"” he would tell her. 


to the next town.” 
here was no 


vord of thanks or consideration for her. But she never 
questioned him. It was her pride to do anything for him 
It was her pride to be always thinking of him. She had 
picked up from his conversation here and there queer 
fragments of the history of his race-—the story of the 
woman of the shee, for example, and of how it keened for 
all Fitzjohns dead in honor. And somehow she guessed 
hrewdly that the one person he held any respect for on this 
or any other inet was his mother. Once, when that dark 
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periodical insanity was on him, she made a halting sug- 
gestion. 

“Bertrand,” she asked, “‘wouldn’t you like to go home 
and see your mother? Don’t mind leaving me.” 

““Keep my mother’s name off your lips!” he blazed at 
her. ‘And I'll leave you any moment I please.” 

Such was life with him, but she was satisfied. She loved 
him, and from one incident she believed he had something 
akin to love for her. That one incident was something she 
cherished in secret, in silence, all her days with him. That 
was a day in Shanghai when he discovered her tight-lipped 
and blazing with anger in a hotel lobby. 

“What's wrong, Fanny?” he asked her carelessly. 

She was glaring down the corridor. 

“Swine!”’ she muttered. “Filthy beast!” 

“Who is it? Where?” he asked, with that drop in his 
voice that portended danger 

“I don’t know who he is’’—she was biting her lips. She 
pointed to a horse-faced Spaniard loping off in the dis- 
tance. ‘There he goes!” 

“Then there goes a dead man,” said Fitzjohn quietly. 

And that night he made good his word. 


They had rushed him to the Flower Hospital from the 
door of the Plaza, where the squat, bulky man in the gray 
racer had aimed at him, shot at him, and dropped him like 
a punctured balloon. He had been waiting for a taxi after 
dinner, and Fania was on his arm, when the thing hap- 
pened. It might have been an emissary of the Five Com- 
panies who did it, for the score of the Companies against 
him was heavy and serious. It might have been an agent 
of the Macedonian revolutionists, whose plans he had sold 
to the Sublime Porte. It might have been one of a dozen 
people and interests. It didn’t matter much. There was 
one fact clear and that was enough: Bertrand Fitzjohn 
was done. 

He tossed and moaned from side to side of the 
white cot, occasionally coughing harshly, 
Over the bed his wife hovered— white, thin-lipped, 
tragic —-too tragic for tears. Delirium had set in, and words 
came from his lips in an incoherent jumble 

. Never keen for me,” he 
‘never for me Too rotten! 
and through! She'll be watching fer it, poor old 
never keen for me. Pe 

In spite of the terror and sorrow in her face every nerve 
of his wife's taut to catch his words, to catch his 
meaning. 

“First of the line the banshee hasn't cried for 
Again that horrible cough. ‘* Mother 

She'll be listening Poor old mother! 

His wife caught at his hand and shook it in frenzy. 

“Listen to me, Bertrand!”’ she was crying. “Listen to 
me! Can I do anything? Bertrand, before you die, for 
God's sake! Can I do anything?” 

‘*No banshee for me!"’ he was murmuring again 
old lady! 

A horrible fit of coughing took him. 
eyes opened and caught hers. A faint game smile passed 
over his face. Another racking cough, and he lay still 

“Tell me, Bertrand, for God’s sake!" she pleaded. 

The doctor laid a hand on her shoulder. 

“It's all over, Mrs. Fitzjohn,” he said gently. 

She rose up without a word. Not a sigh, not a sob, not 


neat 
a foam at his 
lips. 


was moaning; 


Too rotten through 


was 


disappointed. 


‘Dp 
Poor 


For an instant his 


a tear; but her face was white and more like stone than 
the face of the poor thing on the bed. She turned to the 
doctor 


“His name is not B. Fitzjohn. He is Sir Bertrand Fitz- 
Would you telephone to an attorney’s firm 
called Fowler & Russell? They will take charge of every- 
thing.” 

“Very good, Lady Fitzjohn.” 

She looked at her husband for a long minute, granite, 
immobile as ever 

‘I am not Lady Fitzjohn,” she told the doctor. 
only — only a friend.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ said the doctor coldly. 

Then suddenly she walked out of the room, quietly, 
firmly, her shoulders straight, her head high, her tragic 
face proud, like some queen descending forever the steps 
of her rightful throne. 


john 


“Tam 


Vv 


ROM where she sat in the moonlight on the great stone 
portico she could see the garden cut into a sharp chiaro- 
scuro of shadow and light; the rosebushes faint like pale, 
hapeless vapors; the flower be ‘s dim like water. Before 
her the meadow downs rolled forward like billows. On 
her left the river slid by in a long ribbon of silver, shot 
here and there by moonbeams as silk might be watered. 
Past that was the little deserted graveyard where the yew 
trees murmured, and past that still the white stretch of 
road that wound toward Dundalk like some strange long 
serpent. She sat immobile as a carven image, her face 
haggard, her eyes fixed. 

*““My boy! My boy!” her lips would shape themselves to 
say, though no sound came from them. Bran, the great 
Irish woifhound, padded up to her and thrust his cold nose 
against her hanging palm. 
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It was late now, past eleven, and the sounds of the great 
house had ceased. A group of boys passed away in the dis- 
tance, a mouth organ making time to their marching feet. 

The faint sounds of the night were silent for a moment, 
or seemed so, and then high in the air, clear like silver, 
faint like distant violins, a low throbbing of song began. 
There was no form to it, no words—a faint rippling minor 
that seemed more breathed than sung. The wolfhound 
stiffened like a pointer. She felt his great muscles tense 
beside her. 

“What is it, Bran?” she asked. 

From beyond the river the voice gathered in strength 
and volume. Beyond the river it was—that was certain; 
in the little graveyard where the yew trees murmured. 
Long, swinging notes came through the moonlight like the 
high notes of a pipe’s chanter and faded off delicately like 
the fading off of a pipe’s drone. The notes came over like 
leaves blown along a wind and seemed to drift about the 
white-haired old lady like leaves falling. The wolfhound 
trembled beneath her hand. She caught her gold-headed 
cane and stood up, shaking. 

The slow ululation ceased, as a prologue might cease, and 
slowly into the singing voice came the keen note of wailing. 
Melody ran through the air as if sobbed out — the low notes 
seemed like moans, rising slowly to high piercing ones that 
were like arrows aimed against heaven. The song shrilled 
hysterically upward for spaces and then quavered down- 
ward in passionate abandon. Queer whines of distress came 
from the wolfhound. The old lady pressed her hands to 
her bosom. ‘‘Oh, God o’ me!” she panted. 

The high, abandoned keening ceased gradually like the 
last sustained note of fiddles, and little by little into the 
voice came a measured note of triumph and rejoicing, slow, 
powerful, magnificent. Note followed note, full, 
triumphant, clearly cadenced, like the marching of a vic- 
torious army into a fallen citadel. It rang across the river 
like the song of Miriam after the passage of the Red Sea. 

The old lady stumbled forward to the parapet. Her 
throat moved convulsively. Her hands clutched the low 
coping. The great hunting dog followed in panic. 

A cloud swept across the bleached disk of the moon, a 
faint yellowish cloud with tattered edges. A strange eerie 
dusk swept over the landscape. High and strong the voice 
still rose, telling in its clear cadenced notes of victories won 
and ends achieved, of great men fallen on the field of 
honor, of high ideals fulfilled, of deaths noble as noble 
It rang out proudly as the trumpets of heralds pro- 
joyously as a celestial chorus wel- 


sonorous, 


lives 
claiming champions; 
coming a cleansed soul. 

The cloud passed from the moon and again were the 
white, sharply defined lines of light and shadow. She 
shook like a sick person in ague. Queer cold shiver 
along the back of her neck, and the skin of her face pricked 
as with frost. Across the river against the background of 
the yew trees a tall white figure was standing, dim, 
unearthly, terrible, its arms outstretched toward the great 
house, its song ringing out clearly over the countryside. 
The wolfhound began to how! in terror. 

“The woman of the shee!" she cried 
banshee! Oh, thank God! Thank God!” 

She dropped on her knees in prayer, and hid her face in 
her hands. And as she raised her face again, wet with 
tears, in thankfulness, she heard the song fade off, like the 
faint sound of drums and bugles of men marching afar off, 
and saw the white thing glide away swiftly from the river 
brink, across the little meadow, and fade softly into the 
shadow of the little graveyard, where the yew trees 
murmured. 


ran 


aloud. “The 


belonged to Tim Connor 
Pat, the old 


The fast-trotting hack that 
drew up at the door of the Dundalk Arms. 
porter, strolled across to the sidewalk. 

“So you left her to the train, Tim?” 

“IT left her to the train. I did so. And the tears run- 
ning down her face, the like of rain in the month of March.” 

‘**A queer woman,” Pat philosophized. ‘‘ A queer woman, 
and in my opinion no better than she ought to be. A loose 
character, I'd go so far as saying. Do you know what she 
did?”’ He leaned on the seat of the side car and looked 
upward. “Last night after she came she hired that auto- 
mobile of Jer’ Murphy’s and drove it herself down the 
Fews road, so she did. All dressed up in white, so she was, 
with a big cloak. She didn’t come back until two in the 
morning, and her crying like a child of two.” 

“Up to Captain O'Neill’s she probably was. But begor 
and begob, she got nicely sold, for the captain’s in Norway 
fishing. That’s why she was crying, the streel! A loose 
character. You're right, Pat, there!” 

The porter looked up and down the street nonchalantly. 
He felt for his cutty pipe, struck a match on the leg of his 
trousers and began lighting it. 

“*Did you hear,”’ he said between puffs did you hear 
that the banshee was crying last night for Sir Bertrand 
Fitzjohn, him that’s dead in America?” 

“I did indeed!” Tim turned round. ‘“‘And was there 
any reason the banshee shouldn't ery for him? A wee bit 
wild he was, maybe — a wee bit wild. Oh, but as straight 
as a sapling, and the heart of gold!” 


“ 


“ 
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_ -theyd leave the goo 
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for them 


UNT JEMIMA pancakes! Hunger 
provoking, hunger-satisfying Aunt 

Jemima pancakes! 
Even the good “ole swimmin’ hole”’ 
{ loses its magic charm when their fragrance 
s drifting out from camp. It’s the 
call that’s needed to make them 

come a-flying. 


COMM 


only 


and you, too, 
| 
will come a-flying some fine morning! 


One tantalizing whiff 


whether 
it the hively, up with-the-sun outdoor 


kind or the lazy 


pit h in with the enthusiasm of a grow 


No matter about your appetite 
indoor variety, you'll 


Ing DOY. 

\ll ready in two minutes 
Breakfast right on time every time 
that sanother thing! Andaperfect bre ak- 
fast every time, too—for Aunt Jemima 

. pan akes always turn out just night. 


so 


swimmir hole 





99 


Aunt Jemima flour 1 complet with 
even the sweet milk ready mixed in it, 
and so rich it needs no « gyZs. 


All that is r quire d is the simple addi 
tion of water, and in two short minute 
the pancake s are ready 


and on the table. 


vC iden brow n 


A patriotic breakfast 


Aunt 


wheat. 


, , 

Jemima flour now contains no 
' 

It 1S mad ol barle Y, 

whe at and corn 


rice, buc k 
a fine, rich blend even 
more appetizing, 1 pos ible, than the old 


recipe which called for whezt. 


Aunt Jemima pancakes! Rich, tender, 
fragrant Aunt Jemima pancakes! Have 
them tomorrow morning for breakfast 
just one taste and you Il know why more 
than 120 million Aunt Jemima breakfasts 
were served last year \unt Jemima 


Mills ¢ ompany, t lo eph, Missouri 


Aunt J mima par 


nd qu kly made 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


\ 7 
4 
"i le 
-< B t . “ * 
» ~ 
a . 
he it , 
RABY |: 
’ 
| 
t- 
Te 
ki at J m if a ’ 
deal camp break fast 1 
in quickly and easily prep 
them. The J « omplete 
/ yt iple addit 
ater. Int nutes ¢ 7 
r ady 
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AND MANY A STORMY WIND 
SHALL BLOW —= 


Concluded from Page 7) 


So you Set 
had told me they 
censor ship and | believed him at first be- 


cause I was thinking about something else 


or of course | never would of believed him 
because the censor ship isn’t no ship like 


this kind of a ship but means something 
else. So | explained about that and | seen 
Capt. Seeley kind of crack a smile so then 


| knew I was O. K 

So then he pulled it on me about speak- 
ing to Capt. Somebody of the French army 
in the German language and of course they 
was Only one answer to that and you see 
the way it was Al all the time Smith was 
pretending to learn us French he was 
learning us German and Lee put him up 
to it but when the Colonel asked me what 
I meant by doing such a thing as talk Ger- 
man why of course I knew in a minute that 
they had been trving to kid me but at first 


I told the Colonel I couldn’t of said no 


German because I don’t know no more 
German than Silk O'Loughlin. Well the 
Frenchman was pretty sore and I don't 
know what would of came off only for 
Capt. Seeley and he spoke up and said to 
the Colonel that if he could have a few 


minutes to investigate he thought he could 
clear things up because he figured I hadn't 
intended to do nothing wrong and some 
body had probably been playing jokes 

So Capt Seeley went out and it seemed 
of yrs. till he come back and 
he had Smith and Lee and Doran with him 
So then them 3 birds was up on the carpet 
and I'll they got some panning and 
when it the Colonel said 
omething about they being a dam site to 
much kidding back and fourth going on and 
he hoped that before long we would find 
out that this war wasn’t no practicle joke 
and he give Lee 
sut and he said he 
ey to deal witt 


like a couple 


Say 


was all over 


balling 
vould leave Capt 
them and he would report 


and Smith a fierce 


See 


Doran to the proper quarters and then he 
is back on me again and he said it looked 
e | had been the innocent victim of a 
practicle joke but he says “ You are so dam 
innocent that I figure you are temperate 
infit to hold on to a corporal’s warrant so 


you can consider irself reduced to the 
rar We can’t have 

told them the Germans 
llies they would try 
trenches and shake 


no corporals that 
if some comediar 
Vas now one ot our 
the Crerr 
hands with then 
Well Al when it was all 
hardly keep from laughing because you se¢ 
I come out of it O. K. and the laugh was on 
Smith and and Doran because I got 


and get i 


over I couldn't 


ist what I wanted because I never did 
want » be a corporal because it meant | 
couldn't pal around with the boys and be 


ver felt right when I was 
because I would rather 
one ot them 


their pals and I ne 
re gy them order 
be just 


riveir 
and make them feel 
ke we are all equal 
Of course 


whole trip w 


wasn't 

Lee o1 
either one of them 
just to look at them you 
are the kind of 
trying to put something 
only I figured two could play at that game 
as good as one and I would kid them right 
back and give 
because I always figure that the game ain't 
over till the ninth inning 
does the laughing then has 
of it. But at that I 
towards neither one of 


» ask C 


they no time on the 
Doran 
had me fooled because 
would know they 
alex that’s always 


over on some body 


ner or Smit! 


mart 


hem as good as they sent 


ana the man that 
yot all the best 
lon’t bear no bad will 
and I have 


Seeley to 


them 
got a good notior ipt 
let them off easy 
Well Al this is a 
you to know I wasn't a corporal no more and 
if a sub hits us now Al I can hop into a boat 
as quick as I feel like it but jokeing a side if 
something like that happened it wouldn't 
make no difference to me if I was a corporal 
or not a corporal because I am a man and 
I would do my best and help the rest of the 
boys get into the boats before I thought 
about myself. Your pal, JACK 


long letter but I wanted 


Al this smart alex of a Lee 
called the first ship the 


ON THE SHIP BoarD, Jan. 25. 
Prog =p il.: Well old pal just a line 
to let you know we are out of the danger 
zone and pretty near in port and I can’t tell 
you where we land at but everybody is 
hollering and the band’s playing and I guess 
the boys feels a whole lot better then when 
we was out there where the subs could get 
at us but between you and | Al I never 
thought about the subs all the way over 
only when I heard somebody talk 
about them because I always figure that if 
they’s some danger of that kind the best 
way to do is just forget it and if its going 
to happen all right but what’s the use of 
worrying about it? But I suppose lots of 
people is built different and they have just 
got to worry all the while and they get 
scared stiff just thinking about what might 
happen but I always say nobody ever got 
fat worrying so why not just forget it and 
take things as they come. 
Well old pal they’s to many sights to see 
so I will quit for this time 
Your pal, 


else 


JACK 


SOMEWHERES IN FRANCE, Jan. 26 
i 1: Well old pal here we are 
and its against the rules to tell you 
where we are at but of course it don’t take 
no Shylock to find out because all you 
would have to do is look at the post mark 
that they will put on this letter 
Any way you couldn’t pronounce what 
the town’s name is if you seen it spelled out 
because it isn't nothing like how its spelled 
out and you won't catch me trying to pro- 
nounce none of these names or talk French 
because | am off of languages for a while 
and good old American 
me eh Al? 
Well Al now that its all over I guess 
was pretty lu KS 
Vithout 


and I 


is good enough for 


we 
to get across the old pond 
between you 
Al | heard just a little while ago from 


no trouble because 


of the boys that three nights ago we 
vas attacked and our ship just missed get 
ting hit by a periscope and the destroyer 


went after the subs and they was a whole 
flock of them and the reason we didn’t hear 
nothing is that the death bombs 
off till they are way under 
can't hear them but between y 
t navy men say they 
Well I didn’t say 

pped me 
that night that 


don’t go 
water so you 
ou and I Al 
f was nine subs sant 
nothing about it to the 
off but I had a hunch 
something was going on and 
I don’t remember now if it was something I 
what it was but I knew 
something iir and | was expecting 
every minute that the signal would come 
for us to take to the boats but they wasn’t 
of that because the destrovers 
and besides they say 
don’t never give no alarm till the last min 
ite because they don't 
body up at night for nothing 

Well any way its all r now and here 
ve are and you ought to of heard the people 
in the town here cheer us 
and you ought to see how the girl 
us and believe me Al they ome girls 
Its a good thing | am an old married man 
or I believe I would pretty near be tempted 
to flirt back with some of the 
been trying to get my eye but the way it 
I just give them a sm and pass on and 
they’s no harm in that and I figure a mar 
always ought to give other people as muc! 
pleasure as you can as long as it dor 
harm nobody 

Well Al everybody's bus 
vith their head off and I haven't go 
time to write. But when we 
where we are going I will have time maybe 
and tell you how we are getting along anc 
if you want drop me a line and I wish you 
would send me the Chi papers once In % 
while especially when the 


man whot 


heard or they wa 


in the 


no necessit\ 
worked so fast they 
want to get every 
ove 
when we come in 
loo} at 


are 


' 
ones that’s 


erthenachicketl 
t ) 


more get to 


j 
i 
1 
4 


baseball training 


trips starts but maybe they won't be no 
Jack Keefe to send them to by that time 
but if they do get me I will die fighting 


You know me Al 


JACK 


Your pal, 





rs 
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Silent 





Wa 


I-WEL- CLO 


ong Toleration 


of a nuisance 
in the home may 
numb one’s sense of 
fitness and promote 
the belief that others 
donot noticewhat we 
ourselves fail 

to see. 


Loud flushing 

closets are a 
nuisance and a 
source of embar- 
rassment that 
good taste is 
making obsolete. 





THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Silent | 





is now used in so many modern homes, 
hotels and apartments that sensitive 
people feel the embarrassment of a 
noisy closet more keenly than ever, 
and are inclined to consider its presence 
a mark of poor taste. 


The Si-Wel-Clo Closet flushes silently. The entire opera- 
tion is noiseless and cannot be heard outside the bath- 
room. The mechanical construction is superior in every 
respect, being self-cleansing, non-corrosive and durable. 


The Si-Wel-Clo Closet is but one fixture in the Tepeco 
Line of All-Clay Plumbing. In point of permanence, 
satisfactory operation and freedom from the usual after- 
math of plumbing bills, Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing is a 
decided economy. 


Write for the Book B-s “Bathrocms of Character,” a complete 
treatise on bathroom planning, cost of installation, etc., profusely 
illustrated with color plates of sample bathrooms to suit any 
type of house from a $3000 house to a million-dollar mansion 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
The World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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OUTLINE OF CENTRIFUGAL DR/VE 


Attain maximum speed in 25 sec 
Stop with brake on drive pulley in 30 sec 


ae 


uring 80 sec.) 
CA 1P 
p 


diving. Mee Repeat every 
, ie ee altal ha-e 


JUr J 


Specified BLUE STREAK 
3 Ply a 28 Ft. 


sec 


| 800 RPM 


+ 


That Centrifugal Drive—and the G. T. M. 


The Sugar-Mill Men swear that it is the hardest drive in the 


world— that centrifugal drive. Your men may want to argue the 
point Dhe y may have a notorious belt devourer of their own. 


But they'll admit that the centrifugal is tough 


Out in Colorado almost everything was tried on it cheap belts, 

But none did well 
out there called. He 
He said he didn't 


know that no Goodyear Technical Man sold belts that way 


expensive belts, natural belts and patent 
lhe G.T.M 


was asked the price of a Goodyear Belt to fit 


Good year Technical Man 


The Goodyear Plan — He told them the Goodyear plan 

of prescribing belts how conditions vary and how many kinds 
of belts we make to fit them that if Goodyear men were 
only traveling price lists we might as well sell belts by mail. 


He asked to see the drive 


What He Found— There was a driving pulley of 72 inches on 
a horizontal shaft It drove a I7 inch pulley on a vertical shaft 


it 800 r. p. m 


\ quarter turn was necessary and there was 


a 20 inch tightener idlet 


And that was far from the worst of it. The machine had to start 
from a stop every four minutes attain full speed in 25 seconds 

had to be stopped in 30 seconds In stopping, the brake 
heated the pulley until it couldn't be touched. He admitted that 


it was one of the hardest drives in the world, and so he 






prescribed a 28 foot length, 7 inch 5 ply Blue Streak - the 


Good year belt especially designed for such service 


How It Worked—The master mechanic was skeptical “It's a 


laced belt,”’ he said, “and no lace will stand that racket.’ ‘‘ There's 
a special lace for this service, and you'll get it with the belt,” said 
the G.T.M. When the belt was applied it did better than any 
they had ever had~ started better, stood stopping better 


lasted longer 


They ordered it for other centrifugals— and asked the G.T.M. 
to make the regular Goodyear Plant Analysis covering every 
drive in their plant. And they're now ordering according to 


its prescriptions. 


Try It in Your Plant—There are scores of G. T. M.’s in the 
Good year organization. Several are in your territory. All are 
All have had 


thorough experience with belts in many industries and with 


graduates of the Goodyear Technical School. 


many plants in each, 


Ask us to send one of them to analyze your drives. Order the 
belt he prescribes for the very hardest. Then keep a service 
record on the blanks we furnish. The resulting orders from you 


for other drives will compensate us for the free analysis service. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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ACES HIGH 


(Continued from Page 19 


back when we saw the ace’s machine lead- 
ing the others home. The little fellow’s 
fingers itched for it. He obtained the plate 
magazine the instant the machine was 
brought to a standstill, and scurried like a 
rabbit for the dark room. Within two 
minutes officers were examining the nega- 
tive as flashed on the stereopticon screen. 
The location of the Hun battery was in- 
stantly recognized and its exact position 
determined. 

Meanwhile our entire escadrille was go- 
ing into the air or else was in complete read- 
iness for action. As fast as we were ordered 
up we set sail to follow out certain special 
orders. We were anticipating the next 
move 

With surprising quickness every battery 
along our line for miles was ordered to con- 
centrate on the enemy battery at such-and- 
such location in square number so-and-so 
on the terrain map Hundreds of our 
soi.cante-quinze began to speak, their pro- 
jectiles converging at that point, and within 
fifteen minutes that battery had been liter- 
ally wiped off the earth. Of course, the 
boche infantry attack had been abandoned. 

Probably the Germans thought we were 
through for the afternoon, but the party 
was only beginning, for by this time we 
were working the same trick they had at- 
tempted. We had pushed up one of our 
own batteries on a narrow-gauge railroad 
track to our first-line trench and had ten 
fighting machines up to protect it from the 
eyes of enemy aérial cameras. Not expect- 
ing us to retaliate Fritz did not bother to 
wind in his observation balloons; so our 
battery, now in position, proceeded to save 
him the trouble— shot down first one and 
then another. 

Having finished this brief job our first- 
line battery, each gun firing an average of 
twenty-four projectiles a minute, pro- 
ceeded to work havoc generally over in the 
enemy's front yard. Fritz’ trenches were 
being dug up and concrete sections crushed. 
These French soirante -quinze *, or seventy- 
five millimeter guns, shoot faster and can 
fire for a longer period than any other gun 
in the world. 


Fighting Off Boche Cameras 


As the group I was in ascended and 
moved toward the frontier we could see 
that the boche first line was being aban- 


doned where our obuses were falling thick- 
est. We had been sent up in anticipation 
of the enemy’s next move— photographing 
of our own battery— and we were scarcely 
in the air when, sure enough, Fritz’s fast- 
est camera on wings was coming over. 
Guarding it was a superb formation of ten 
Albatross fighting planes, all at a height of 
about three thousand feet, which I in- 
stantly likened to a well-executed end rush 
in a football game, where one of the half 
backs carrying the ball has perfect inter- 
ference. 

Our tactics in this respect called for an 
attack upon the photography machine 
rather than the battleplanes, for the rea- 
son that once the camera got within sight 
of our barking battery the result sought 
could be obtained in a fraction of a second, 
and the story-telling exposed plate would 
be on its way back to Hun headquarters. 
No time to shoot down the protecting planes 
in hope of weakening the defense. The 
Huns greatly outnumbered us, and long 
before we could hope to eliminate half of 
them the location of our battery would be 
known to Fritz. Of course, there was noth- 
ing for the antiaircraft guns to do. They 
could not hit the cocarde—the Allied wing 
insignia — without hitting the Maltese “iron 
cross’ as well 

The large number of planes made any 
sort of formation attack impossible for us. 
The only thing we could do was to maneu- 
ver for an opening and dive at the camera 
chap, and this was difficult because we were 
heavily outnumbered. We would plunge 
down and climb up to head him off and 
keep him from getting too low. Hit re- 
peatedly by our bullets, the machine seemed 
to bear a charmed life 

In my first dive for him I missed, and in 
the second my machine gun jammed after 
about twenty I tried to eject the 
shell that was wedged, but with no success. 
Instead of two I had but one mitrailleuse, 
and it made me hopping mad too. There 
was nothing for me to do but stay up there 
flying round, offering interference to the 


shots. 


enemy and attempting to disconcert the 
blond Prussians by diving at them —bluff- 
ing. In all the noise and mélée it was im- 
possible for a flyer to tell whether or not he 
was being fired upon. Peculiar predicament 
and uncertain sort of work for me, to be 
sure, but to return to my camp would have 
been bad form. It would have been im- 
possible to fix the mitrailleuse in a short 
time. My place was up there with our 
boys, whether I had ammunition or not. | 
might not be able to harm, but I could 
scare. Besides, I wanted to see the fun. 

Presently we noticed that from far down 
the eastern flank came a second boche 
photography machine, and from the west- 
ern flank athird. With them came chaperon 
battle planes. We were up against almost a 
whole circus. It seems that when the artil- 
lery commandant in our sector saw this he 
sent up our escadrille’s reserve and flashed 
for all the available men in the neighboring 
escadrilles. These arrived with remarkable 
rapidity, though of course it seemed like 
hours while we were up there greatly out 
numbered. As our escadrille reached the 
scene the Germans dispatched more of their 
circus aloft. 


The End of the Air Battle 


The battle, which was the most hair- 
raising affair | ever was in, had been in 
progress for half an hour before relief from 
our two neighboring escadrilles began to 
arrive. Machines were being shot down on 
both sides, but still we were fighting over 
the German trenches and the edge of No 
Man’s Land and successfully blocking the 
enemy’s effort to get photographs. Re- 
peatedly all three of the photography ma- 
chines tried to cross the lines and our 
chasse boys boxed them and would drive 
them back. 

By the time our full force reached the 
mess there were, according to observers, 
just a few less than one hundred machines 
engaged —-ninety-odd, all told. Of these 
twenty-four were from our own family and 
about sixteen from the two other escadrilles 
combined, making a total of forty Allied 
machines in action against at least fifty-five 
of the enemy. 

Never had I| seen anything like it. From 
two to three thousand feet aloft, one mo- 
ment I would look above and see one of 
our own planes hovering ready to plunge 
A second later I would raise my eyes to the 
same spot and see a boche pouncing on me 
A side slip and I would be out of the way, 
only to find myself caught in the range of 
another Albatross mitrailleuse. Of course, 
had any of these Germans known that my 
gun was jammed I should have been a 
marked man immediately and would have 
been picked on until shot down, but in the 
excitement of it all none realized this. 

The enemy flyers were shooting wild 
we could see them firing without taking 
aim—simply trying to spit frightfulness 
into the air to unnerve us if possible. Well, 
it wasn’t possible. 

Sometimes five or six of our machines 
would dive simultaneously for the photog- 
rapher, each looking out for himself and 
taking care to maintain a course that would 
not cause a collision. None but expert 
flyers could have done this without smash- 
ing up. The boys would scatter the boche 
battle planes and these would immediately 
close in again. It was a cése of dive, side- 
skid, vrille, virage, and now and then a 
loop—the tout ensemble more bewildering 
than the three rings at a circus are to a 
child. It was a great mal kaleidoscope of 
plunging planes and noise noise! 

The charm enshrouding the lives of the 
enemy photographers, however, suddenly 
was broken, for just as they were about in 
possible position to get snapshots I saw two 
of them go down in flames— one right after 
the other. This meant that the backbone 
of the attack was broken; and sure enough 
disheartened, the third photographer swung 
round shortly and made for home without 
getting anywhere near enough to get a 
picture of our battery 

Meanwhile, some of the boches were in 
the same predicament as myself. They were 
not firing so profusely; their ammunition 
was getting low. They had wasted plenty 
of it. Though it is true that they carry a 
goodly supply—five hundred shots in a 
belt —they are far more lavish with it than 
Allied airmen. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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‘Every Soldier Has an Achilles’ Heel 


She 
Just grabbed him 


Ac hilles’ mother to raise her boy to be a soldier dipped 


him in a magic brook when he was three months old 
The 


But, unfortunately, the 


meant 


him a hide 


heel by 


by one heel and soused him in head first 
that dent 
which she held him did not get wet and was not wound-proof 


Mapic pave 


sword or speal could not 


Achilles disturbed the peace ot the Balkans for a good many years, 
but at last a citizen of Troy plunked an arrow squarely into the unpro- 
tected heel and Achilles got blood-poisoning and died 

Blistered heels have put more soldiers out of action than shrapnel 
Chahng resulting from violent exercise in heavy, hastily tailored unitorms 
Ask doctor if 
found a better way to soothe and dry up a blister—or to ease the 
fort of chafing—than to dust Kora-Konta on the irritated skin 


an eminent physician who first suggested to us the big need 


is causing real suffering to thousands any science has 


discom 


It Was 


of a healing powder which could be dusted on wounds, chafed and 


irritated skin, sunburn, diaper rash and scalds to ease the pain, absorb 
moisture and to prevent friction 
We want you to learn for urself the ‘ ver of WK h t 
eheve and stop skin mort. We want utot bu r chate mis 
which driv ! \ na hot t! fort ce i 
the sk becor Note how | , 
ret to b isl tt ant | h 
Konia cs i rash t N how ! svsonennnnes n 
kis, decteetaian of bel patents. To Nested Gis 4 
) 1 ti kK kK we \ D 
ppl a 4 o you 
‘) ‘ . 
Kora-Konia sl Paleum P chafe? 
It n 
il value Kora-Konia 
| will bring you 
Pp i‘ F n i +t blessed relief 
IN 


} Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co 


42 Orange Street Newark, NJ 
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Deutfdye, 








pereitwillia 


Rustunft in allen figbhaberphote raphen » Angelegenderted wird 


nur deutfdre Erzeugniffe su perwenden 
und dadurd die deuthhe Indulteie 3¥ untercftisen. 3 
Deshald verwendet fiir eure photographifyen Boede 
nur deuthdhe Rameras, deutidre Platten und filme. 
deutfche Papiere! Wer die Ergeugniffe der feindlichen 
pe Frou art ofe Diet afeteafunirerSen © 


mertt eud) 


fiir alle Feiten, dah mit eurerUnterftusung die amert- 
tanifdy= englifdye Roda - Gelellfhaft fdyon vor dem 
Rriege mit Amerita cund 50 Millionen Mart aul 
die Rriegsantciben unferer Feinde peidynen fonnte ! 


€g gibt feine deutfdyen Rodats’ 
odak’ als &ammeiname fiir photogeaphifche €t: 
jeugniffe ift falfdy und besecidhnet nut die Fabritate 
der €aftmans Rodat «Company. 
RKodat’ fpricht und nut allgemeineine photographifihe 
amera meint, bedentt nidt, dafer mit der Weiter: 
perbreitung diefeaWortes die deutfcye Induftrie 
qugunften der ameritanifdy-englifdyen fh adigt. 


Verband Deutfcher 
AAmateurphotogeaphen - Hereine. 


Berlin Steglis, 1m Ottober 1917 
Belfort Strobe 13 


Wer von einem 












erteilt 











reproduced 
from a photographic copy latel 
y lately received 


in this cou el 
ntry. Th , 
, “tie e transi ‘war ; 
opposite page. lation in full is given on 


| he illu stration shows a pamphlet signed by th e 
1 


Associati 

Association of Ger 

re man Am 

Societies Amateur P 

cieties and dated Berlin, Octol Photographers’ 
, Cc oO yer, 


1917. It is 


July 6, 1918 


Lo the People of Germany 
they sat. 
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—Tf it isn't an Eastman 











wtisnta Kodak! 





A translation of the circular in full is as follows: 


“It is the duty of every German to use only German 
products and to patronize thereby German industry. 
Therefore, use for photographic purposes only German 
cameras, German Dry Plates and German papers. 
Whoever purchases the products of enemy industries 
strengthens the economic power of our enemies. 


*“Germans! Remember for all times to come that 
with the aid of your patronage the American-English 
Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with the United 
States, the round sum of 50,000,000 marks of war loans 
of our enemies! 


**There are no German ‘Kodaks’. (‘Kodak’ as a col- 
lective noun for photographic products is misleading 
and indicates only the products of the Eastman Kodak 
Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ and means thereby 
only a photographic camera, does not bear in mind that 
with the spreading of this word, he does harm to the 
German industry in favor of the American-English.” 


Lf it isw't an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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Most electrical jobbers and dealers sell 
time-tried and tested 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


ther you use a few or thousands of fuses each 

) protect lives, equipment and property against 
the fire and accident hazards of short circuits and over- 
loads, install the fuses that are used by the millions in 
probably every branch of industry as well as in the 
United States ge or the protection of wireless 
plants ashore and aflos 


a 4 
The reduction in annual fuse-maintenance expense 
(proved by performance records and cost figures to aver- 
age 80%) is primarily due to the efficiency of the 
famous ‘‘ Drop Out” Renewal Link. Replacing a blown 
link renews an Economy Fuse after it has operated. 





Don't content yourself with merely specifying capac- 
ities when ordering fuses. Buy by brand. If your 
electrical jobber or dealer hasn't ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES, write us direct. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Sele manufacturers of * “ARKLESS'"’— the Non- Renewable Fuse 
with the “100% Guaranteed Indicator.’ 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

Then it seems that suddenly the flock of 
winged dachshunds remembered that they 
had a date somewhere far back of their 
lines, and by degrees they edged off in that 
direction. We pursued them for a while 
and then the fight was over. 

But our artillery commandant, not wish- 
ing to take any chances and having ac- 
complished what he set out to do, safely 
withdrew our battery far to the rear of the 
lines. 

Back on terra firma at our escadrille 
some of us discovered that we had violent 
headaches and earaches. Cigarettes were 
in big demand. We noticed that two of our 
own observation balloons were up again. 

Naturally we were anxious to know how 
many of our boys had come back. We were 
surprised to ascertain that every member 
of our escadrille had returned, but, sad to 
relate, five machines from the groups that 
came to our aid had been shot down. How 
many enemies had gone for their last ride 
we could not tell, for all had fallen within 
German lines. However, there was no 
doubt that their losses were greater than 
our Own. 

Only one of our boys was badly wounded. 
This fellow had a bullet through his shoul- 
der, and fainted from the pain as he 
rolled up to the hangars. From the looks 
of his machine we marveled that with its 
tattered wings and snapped struts it could 
have been landed safely, for he could use 
but one arm. Many of the other planes 
had to be completely re-covered or else 
patched in many places. The mechanics, 
fabric men and armorers were at work be- 
fore all our planes had even landed. There 

was a busy time ahead for them. 

One of the machines—I forget whose it 
was—came down all spattered with red 
blotches. In pursuing the enemy our pilot 
had hit his man with a stream of copper 
from only a few feet behind, and the rush 
of wind had literally sprayed crimson. 
Another boy—a French lad, if I remem- 
ber correctly—had struck a plane in mid- 
air. However, he was unharmed. Others 
came back with struts cut by bullets. And 
our ace, though undemonstrative, was as 
tickled as could be. Eagle-eyed, he had 
managed to photograph Fritz’s battery, but 
Fritz had been unable to snap ours. 

Where all the Drachen balloons come 
from is more than can be guessed. Next 
morning the Germans had replaced the de- 
stroyed ones. 


Chivalry vs. Barbarism 


In our youth, when we Yankees used to 
read the tales of the Knights of the Round 
Table and the Crusaders in quest of the 
Holy Grail, the American mind was im- 
pressed with the remarkable chivalry of 
these old boys who went round on summer 
days draped in coats of mail and suits of 
sheet iron. Sir Lancelot, Sir Pellinore, Sir 
Kay, Sir Gaheris, and the Red Knights from 
the Red Lands and all the rest, doubtless, 
would have been flyers had they not lived 
prior to the aérial age. These men were 
not only brave, fearless, earnest, but they 
were usually good sports and fought fairly. 
When they met a foeman in a tilt who was 
worthy cf their steel they respected his 
prowess. 

Imagine Sir Galahad after a splendid bout 
with some Black Knight from the Black 
Lands, which the referee had declared a 
draw. Can you picture Galahad scheming 
to deal the Black Knight one from the bot- 
tom of the deck? it would not be accord- 
ing to the ethics of the Round Table. Just 
because it was a draw old Galahad would 
not have hied himself off to a cliff and gath- 
ered up a bowlder and lain in wait for the 
Black Knight to pass along the road below. 
Upon seeing said Black Knight with his 
squires on said road Galahad would not 
have shoved the bowlder off the cliff and 
squashed the party! He and his pals were 
not built that way. 

So we modern knights of the air, mounted 
on fire-spitting winged dragons of France 
and the Allies instead of fine Arabian horses, 
inherit much the same sporting instincts 
about mortal combat. We try to play the 
game. But as for the boches 

No—they do not play the game. They 
do not know what chivalry or sportsman- 
ship is. In its grand rise Kultur evidently 
throttled chivalry and stepped on it with 
hobnailed boot; at the same time it raped 
Belgium and enslaved some of the poor 
people of France and Alsace who were over- 
looked in the general slaughter. Reprisals 

| are the only cure for German air atrocities, 





July 6,1918 


When it fell to my lot to go up and pene- 
trate a barrage of antiaircraft guns, slip 
through a line of boche patrol planes and 
far over the German line, attack and shoot 
down an observation sausage balloon, the 
observer in that balloon did a brave thing 
that required real nerve. He jumped over- 
board in a parachute just as the balloon 
was hit. In diving past the balloon after 
setting it afire I saw this fellow leaping 
with his huge umbrella. I waved my hand 
to him in greeting instead of filling him full 
of copper and setting his parachute afire 
with incendiary bullets. I suppose I was 
wrong to spare him, but I just felt at the 
moment that a boy with his nerve deserved 
to live. Down below the men firing the 
antiaircraft guns saw all this. They knew I 
had spared that man; but did they tell me 
I was a good sport? Did they say “ Well, 
old boy, that was pretty decent of you to 
let our man come back”’’? 

The way they said it was to blaze away 
at me with all the guns they had handy. 
That is boche sportsmanship! 

The late Georges Guynemer—or pos- 
sibly Guynemer the prisoner in a German 
cage—was challenged one day by a boche 
ace to a single-handed mortal combat in 
the air. An enemy aviator dropped the 
challenge within our lines and Guynemer 
promptly accepted. The terms stated that 
no other planes should be sent up while the 
two principals were in the air and that it 
should take place more than ten thousand 
feet up. It promised to be a thriller. 


German ‘‘Honor”’ 


The day arrived and the hour came, and 
Guynemer was ready to go up, for the 
boche ace had just started to ascend. Then 
Guynemer suddenly changed his mind, or 
rather had it changed for him, for the 
French were not stupid and they had been 
scanning the skies with powerful glasses. 
Hiding above some puffy clouds at an enor- 
mous height were no less than fifteen boche 
planes waiting the right moment to swoop 
down on the French ace and then soar back 
to their hangars to notify Berlin of the 
“famous victory.” 

Allied aces are fairly safe from the as- 
saults of the German aces. The boche stars 
never attack anyone who is liable to be too 
expert for them. They concentrate on our 
beginners, and, of course, their method is 
not to attack unless the German machines 
are far superior in number. Five to one isa 
good ratio for them to figure on. When we 
desire to engage a boche in combat we 
usually have to go up over his own lines for 
him. He likes to stay where he can descend 
within his own territory. Likewise he. al- 
ways wants to fight where he can have the 
protection of his own antiaircraft guns. 

In the French Flying Corps aces are per- 
mitted to paint their machines any color 
they desire, and therefore they are easily 
recognizable. Many of the German aces 
paint their names on their planes and fuse- 
lages. 

One might ask: ‘“ Why do the stars thus 
identify themselves and run the risk of pro- 
voking assault?” 

Well, we explain that by saying that 
Prussians paint their names on just because 
Prussian vanity is such a wonderful thing. 
They crave personal publicity. The French 
aces paint their machines in order to scare 
the Huns away. If a French ace in pursuit 
is fast enough and gets on the tail of his 
enemy, as we phrase it, Fritz is about as 
good as gone. Sometimes Fritz will turn and 
fight back as he swoops round in a virage, 
but usually he tries to escape. Indeed, the 
Germans like to keep away from our aces. 
That is why the Allies can keep posted so 
well on what is going on back of the enemy 
lines. 

The day after Guynemer, that truly 
wonderful Frenchman, was missed a letter 
was found written by a German who 
claimed to have downed him. It was to the 
man’s mother and told how she need never 
fear for his welfare, for he had just suc- 
ceeded in ending the career of the greatest 
of French aces. It was the bragging that 
went before the fall, however, for this letter 
was found on that Prussian aviator’s dead 
body when one of our boys shot the boche 
down inside our lines. 

We heard through the Red Cross some 
time afterward that Guynemer had died in 
his fall and had been buried in a little ceme- 
tery near the Front. When the French re- 
took this cemetery all the graves were 
opened and the bodies exhumed, but there 
was no body there that possibly could have 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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been Georges Guynemer’s corpse. Hence 
the opinion of many French military men 
that Guynemer was not shot down, but was 
simply forced to land and is now in a prison 
camp if he has not been starved to death. 
And it would be not at all surprising if they 
have starved him. The Hun adopts the 
policy of incapacitating an expert in some 
way or other, for fear he should escape and 
get back within his own lines. Poor old 
Roland Garros, one of the first French 
flyers captured, who escaped recently, was 
nearly starved. 

None of the chasse pilots in our esca- 
drille had ever been a bombing flyer, but 
sometimes we have earnestly wished that 
we might take such an assignment for a 
while. We often had an itching to go over 
and bomb certain spots where we knew 
Prussian officers could be located, but we 
were particularly anxious to drop a few 
tons of explosives on the hangars of the 
boches who used to raid our quarters while 
they were en route via the Marne and 
Seine Rivers to Paris, where there are more 
women and children than at the Front. Of 
course our own bombers were efficient, but 
there would have been a deal of satisfac 
tion in messing up some of the equipment 
of those child killers who seemed to take 
re ial delight in bombing Red Cross am- 
bulances. It is practically useless now- 
adays for us to have the Re d Cross painted 
on the roof of an ambulance; in fact, it is 
dangerous 

And as for our hospitals—why, they are 
just “gravy” for the Hun bomber. He fig- 
ures that there are no antiaircraft guns 
hidden in the wards of these places of suc- 
cor, and he does not consider internes and 
nurses particularly dangerous to an air 
pilot. So give them a party! 

\nother thing German bombers some- 
times do as a move of great strategy is to 
bomb all the German prisoners they can 
after the Allies have captured the poor 
dogs and are taking them into camp. The 
bomb droppers do this not by accident, but 
deliberately. You see, some of those pris- 
oners When questioned may reveal certain 
information of advantage to the 
Dead men—Teutonic or 
otherwise— tell no tales. It is good Prus- 
sian strategy, and because these poor 
brutes have fought with all their might for 
the Fatherland it must not be supposed 
that the Fatherland owes them anything. 
What a stupid supposition! Then, too, 
these prisoners have no machine guns to 
fire at their fellow countrymen while being 

laughtered, so they are fairly good picking. 

No; the stenched oil of Kultur and the 
pure sparkling water of chivalry do not 
mix— Hun efficiency and good sportsman- 

hip do not go hand in hand. At least from 
what I have observed they do not. 


military 


llied forces. 


Under Sentence of Death 


Tobe shot at sunrise! Cheerful thought! 

In the latter part of January, this year, 
I was a prisoner of war, far, far from home 
and family. The order for my finish had 
been given and I was forced to take it 
eriously; for I had good reason to believe 
that I would not escape. 

The phrase “to be shot at sunrise’? may 
sound trite and only somewhat serious to 
the reader who has heard it used so often. 
In comic opera the demise of the comedian 
frequently is ordered in that manner in the 
second act, though many in the audience 
would prefer to have him meet that fate in 
the first act. But remember that I had 
been for months in a war-ridden land where 
executions took place almost daily, where 
appeals were difficult and reprieves were 
few, and there were no lawyers to get the 
victim out on bail. 

True, I was permitted to live to tell about 
it, and in retrospect Ihave to smile; but 
for many hours over there in France I did 
not smile. Incidentally it was the French 
who were about to shoot me, not the 
Germans—all of which made it ten times 
worse, 

The trouble started in November, 1917, 
whe n we members of the Lafayette Flying 
Corps applied for our disc harge from the 
French Army and for commissions in the 
United States Army, and the same mix-up 
continued until February, 1918. The dis- 
charges were a long time coming through, 
and when some of them did arrive certain 
Americans with the corps were released 
from the French Army but had not yet 
been accepted in the American Army. 

About January sixth an order came to 
the Front from the head of the French 
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Army ordering my commandant to send 
me to Paris to be transferred to the United 
States service. I went to Paris and called 
on the proper officer. 

On January fourteenth I was growing 
restless, but the American officer wanted 
me to wait. I told him that in that case | 
must have a paper stating that I had per 
mission to remain which I might show to 
any gendarme who would be liable to stop 
me, The officer furnished me with such a 
document. 

For days and days I waited there in 
Paris. My papers did not appear, and it 
was growing monotonous. I did not wish 
to grow stale for air work, so I went to the 
French Minister of Aéronautics and ex- 
plained my case. He wrote out an order 
for me to go back to the Front. 

I reached the Front, glad to get back, 
and reported to the commander of the 
Fourth Army. 

“Ah, I have been looking for you,” he 
said. “‘Sit down!” 

was somewhat surprised at his keen 
interest in me. He scrawled on a slip of 
paper, rang for an orderly and handed him 
the slip. I sat there, waiting to have a nice 
little chat with the commandant. Presently 
in walked two soldiers and I was informed 
that I was under arrest as a deserter! 


Friends in Need 


Thereupon I showed Commandant B 
my papers. He said that this had nothing 
to do with him; that it made no difference; 
that I was in the French Army and had not 
yet been released. He insisted that I was 
a deserter and must be shot at sunup. He 
had had enough of those excuses; would 
stand for no more; and he was going to 
make an example of me. 

I believed he was fooling and told him to 
gotoit. In fact, I believe I said somet hing to 
the effect that I could not get up that early 

The commandant grew angrier; and 
presently I was marched out, with two 
guards in front of me, two in the rear, with 
a serge ant giv ing orders. It was then about 
seven o'clock in the evening. When I saw 
the jail I refused to enter. In view of the 
fact that I objected the guards courteously 
consented to disobey the commandant’ 
orders, and like so many musical-comedy 
guards took me to the captain who had 
charge of the dungeon keep. 

I recognized the captain, and it was ac ase 
of “Hello, Wright!" “Hello, Capitaine 
Weshook hands and I told him my trouble 
He took the order from the sergeant and 
read it—then reread it. 

“Say, boy, this is serious 
to shoot you!” 

“Quit your kidding!” I replied. 

He reiterated that I really was to be 
shot. For a while I did not know whether 
or not he was teasing. It was seven-thirty 
o'clock, and he inquired if I had had dinner 

Holding his chin in deep thought he kept 
rereading the paper. Then he said: “* You 
know the town pretty well, don’t you? Go 
out and get your dinner and come back. | 
shall hold the guards here. In the mean 
time I shall call up the commandant and 
see if I can fix things.” 

I enjoyed a wonderful meal at the hotel 
If it was to be my last it might as well bea 
good one. My appetite was still up to the 
mark. 

Upon my return the captain called the 
guard and we walked to the commandant’s 
office. The captain tried to explain thing 
to the commandant. ‘There was also a 
major present; and the trio started an ar 
gument. They wrangled and gesticulated 
so long I felt I did not care what happened 

The commandant was for having me 
shot; the major wanted me sent to Pari 
under armed guard; the captain wanted to 
give me an order to return to Paris unes- 
corted. After more than two hours of argu- 
ing the commandant finally consented to 
the latter plan. 

He said there was a train leaving at mid- 


| hey re going 


‘night, and wanted to know if I was too 


tired to start. Not a bit of it—I would 
have walked to the French capital if nec- 
essary! I was told that upon reaching Paris 
I was to go to the army’s distributing point, 
and report there the following day, Sunday. 

As my clothes were in the hotel at which 
I had been stopping I went there when I 
arrived in Paris, at eight o’clock Sunday 
morning. Tired out, I tumbled into bed, 
planning to take the five-forty-eight train 
in order to reach my destination that night 

While I was asleep a post card came. It 
was from the Bureau of Recruitment 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Concluded from Page 71 
in Paris. It ordered me to call any day but 
Sunday; and here this was Sunday! I did 
not know what the card meant. At the bu- 
reau they might rearrest me as a deserter. 
I decided to take a chance and not leave 
that night. 

I met a friend driving a car for the 
Y. M. C. A., and the next morning, Mon- 
day, we went to the bureau again. Instead 
of lining me up to be shot they handed me 
a paper—my discharge from the French 
Army, dated January twenty-first, several 
days before I was sentenced to be shot. 

I was jubilant! I hopped into the car, 
snatched the wheel, and drove down the 
Champs Elysées wide open. 

A few mornings later I was awakened in 
bed when my door opened and two men 
wearing civilian clothes walked in—one 
tall and one short. They reminded me of a 
Parisian edition of Mutt and Jeff. I asked 
what they meant by coming in without 
knocking and was informed that I was 
under arrest, and to hurry and dress. 

I laughed. I presumed it was a practical 
joke and wanted to throw them out, when 
they told me that the Prefect of Police at 
the Palace of Justice wanted me, and showed 
a telegram which said: ‘Arrest Harold 
Wright as a deserter.” 

When I had not arrived on schedule, as 
per my agreement with the commandant, 
the order had gone forth. 

After passing from one bureau to another 
they sent me on a personally conducted tour 
to the office of the Provost Marshal of 
the United Army Military Police. 


state 
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He signed a receipt for me as if I were a 
package sent by express. He jested about 
it, but still the mess was not straightened 
out. 

That night he sent me to the Head Pre 
fect of France, who read all my papers, 
telegrams, and so on, and admitted that 
there had been a mistake. He apologized 
for it all very nicely. This high official, in 
an attempt to pacify me, even gave me a 
copy of the telegram to keep as a souvenir 
Most politely he assured me that it would 
never happen again. A thousand pardons, 
and so on! 

At last I was a civilian in Paris, not at 
tached to any army. I had applied for a 
transfer to the United States service, but 
my commission had not come through 
However, we Americans of the Lafayette 
Flying Corps had been released from the 
French Army with the understanding that 
the American Army was to give us lieu 
tenancies, 

Then a peculiar thing happened. I met 
an American acquaintance and from him 
learned some news from that girl back in 
the United States who had been the cause 
of my joining the French Flying Corps 
Not having received a single letter since I 
left New York I had long since given up 
hope of ever hearing from her. When he 
mentioned her name I remarked that | 
considered it strange that she had not 
written. He said there was nothing strange 
about that; shortly after I reached France 
she had married! 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a serie 
of articles by Sergeant Wright 
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about what he was going to do to Ben when 
he got to be the man he once was. 

Pretty soon he had identified all the hats 
in Red Gap; so he moved over to Colfax 
with his Home Queen, and then on to other 
towns. It was spring again before he 
eemed to be the man he once was. He 
wrote me from Tekoa that if I read in the 
papers about something sad happening to 
Ben I wasn’t to be alarmed, because, 
though it would be serious enough, - it 
would probably not prove fatal if he had 
killed nursing. So I watched the papers, 
but couldn’t find any crime of interest. 
And a few day later Ed come over to Red 
Gap again. He looked pretty good, except 
lor an overripe spot round his left eye. 

“Well, did you lick Ben?” I says. 

*‘No; Ben licked me,”’ he says. 

I'd never heard such a simple and as- 
tounding speech from any man on earth 
before. I started to find out what his ex 
cuse was— whether he wasn’t in good shape 
yet, or his foot slipped, or Ben took a cou- 
pling pin to him, or something. But he 
didn't a single word of excuse. He 
ought to of been locked up in a glass case in 
a museum right there. He said he was in 
fine shape and it had been a fair fight, and 
Ben had nearly knocked his head off. 

I says what is he going to do now; and 
he says oh, he'll wait a while and give 
Cousin Ben another go. 

I says: ‘*‘ Mebbe you can’t lick Ben.” 


have 


He says: Possibly so; but I can keep 
on trying. I have to protect my honor, 
don't * is 


That’s how it seemed to the poor fish by 
this timg—his honor! And I knew he was 
going to keep on trying, like he had said. 
If he had made the usual excuses that men 
put up when they’ve had the worst of it I’d 
of known he’d been well licked, and onve 
would be a-plenty. But, seeing that he was 
probabry the only man who had been 
honest under such conditions since the 
world began, I had a feeling he would keep 
on. He was sure going to annoy Ben from 
time to time, even if he didn’t panic him 
much. He was just as turbulent as ever. 

Now he went off and joined a circus, 
being engaged to lecture in front of the side 
show about the world’s smallest midget, 
and Lulu the snake empress, and the sheep- 
headed twins from Ecuador. And Ben 
could devote the whole summer to his 
career without worry. saw him over at 
Colfax one day. 

“Mark my words; that lad was never 
cut out for a railroad man,” says Ben. ‘‘ He 
lets his emotions excite his head too much. 
Oh, I give him a good talking-to, by doggie! 
I says to him: ‘ W hy, you poor little hope- 
slant-headed, weak-minded idiot, 
you know I always talk to Ed like 
‘what did you 


less, 
you’ 
he was my own brother 


‘I’m quite sorry for your 
‘ 


expect Pe Says 
injuries; but that was the first chance I’¢ 
ever had to make a report and I| couldn't 
write one of these continuous stories about 
you. You ought to see that.’ And what 
does he do but revile me for this common 
sense talk! Tightminded—that’s what he« 
is; self-headed, not to say mulish, by dog- 
gie! And then pestering round me to have 
a fist altercation till I had to give in to keep 
him quiet, though I’m not a fighting char 
acter. I settled him, all right. I don’t 
know where he is now; but I hope he ha 
three doctors at his bedside, all looking 
doubtful. That little cuss always did con 
trary me.” 

I told him Ed had gone with this circu 
side show. 

“Side show!” he says. ‘‘That’s just 
where he belongs. He ought to be setting 
right up with the other freaks, because he’s 
a worse freak than the living skeleton or a 
lady with a full beard—that’s what 
And yet he’s sane on every subject but 
that. Sometimes he’ll talk along for ter 
minutes as rational as you or me; but let 
him hear the word accident and off he goes 
But, by doggie, he won't bother me again 


he is. 


after what I give him back of the Wallace 


freight shed.” 

“‘He solemnly promised he would,” I 
says, ‘““when I saw him last. He was still 
some turbulent.”’ 

And he did bother Ben again, late that 
fall. When the circus closed he traveled 
back a thousand miles in a check suit and a 
red necktie, just to get another good lick 
ing. Ben must of been quite aggravated by 
that time, for he wound up by throwing Ed 
into the crick in all his proud clothes. 

Ed was just as honest about it as before. 
He says Ben licked him fair. But it hadn't 
changed his mind. He felt that Ben's re 
port had knocked his just celebrity and he 
was still hostile. 

**Mebbe you can’t lick Ben,” I says to 
him again. 

“T can keep on doing my endeavors,” he 
says. “I had to come off in a friend of 
mine’s coat because my Own was practi- 
cally destroyed; but I’ll be back again be 
fore Ben has clumb very high on that ladder 
of his career.” 

The adventurer was interned at my 
house for ten days, till his bruises lost their 
purple glow and he looked a little less like a 
bad case of erysipelas. Then he started out 
again, crazy as a loon! I didn’t hear from 
him for nearly two years. Then I got a let- 
ter telling about his life of adventure down 
on the Border. It seems he’d got in with a 
good capable stockman down there and 
they was engaged in the cattle business. 
The business was to go over into Mexico, 
attracting as little notice as possible, cut 
out a bunch of cattle, and drive 'em acros 
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| for companions, 


|} master at Wallace 


into the land of the free. Naturally what 
they sold for was clear profit. 

Ed said he was out for adventure and 
this had a-plenty. He said I wouldn't be- 
lieve how exciting it could be at times. He 
wanted to know what Ben was promoted 
to by this time, and was he looking as 
hearty as ever? Some day he was coming 
back and force Ben to set him right before 
the world. 

About a year later he writes that the cat- 
tle business is getting too tame. He’s done 
it so much that all the excitement has gone. 
He says I wouldn’t believe how tame it can 
be, with hardly any risk of getting shot. 
Hle says he wouldn’t keep on running off 
these Mexican cattle if it wasn’t for the 
money init; and, furthermore, it sometimes 
seems to him when he’s riding along in the 
beautiful still night, with only God’s stars 
that there’s something 
about it that ain’t right. 

But it’s another year before he writes 
that he has disposed of his stock interests 
and is coming North to lick Ben proper. 
He does come North. He was correct to 
that extent. He outfitted at the Chicago 
Store in Tucson, getting the best all-wool 
ready-made suit in Arizona, with fine fruit 
and flower and vegetable effects, shading 
from mustard yellow to beet color; and 
patent-leather ties, with plaid socks—and 
so on. He stopped off at Red Gap on his 
way up to do this outrage. His face was 
baked a rich red brown; so I saw it 
wouldn’t show up marks as legibly as when 
he was pale. 

He said Bén wasn’t a right bad fellow 
and he had no personal grudge against him, 
except he needed to have his head beat off 
on account of his inhumanity. 

I told him Ben had worked up from yard- 
to assistant division su- 
Tekoa, where he would 


perintendent at 
and I wished him God- 


probably find him; 


| speed. 


| other 


| office duties; but 


He said he rejoiced to know of Ben’s pro- 
motion, because he had probably softened 
some, setting round an office. He prom- 
ised to let me know the result at once. 

He did. It was the same old result. The 
fight had gone a few more rounds, I gath- 
ered, but Ed still gave the decision against 
himself in the same conscientious way. He 
said Ben had licked him fair. It was un- 
canny the way he took these defeats. No 
human being but would of made 
some little excuse. He came back in an- 
other suit and a bit blemished in the face, 
and said Ben seemed to be getting a fair 
amount of exercise in spite of his confining 
mark his words— that 
indoor work would get him in time. He'd 
never seen a man yet that could set at a 
desk all day and keep in shape to resent 
fighting talk, even from a lighter man by 
twenty pounds. He said he might have to 
wait till Ben was general manager, or some- 
thing; but his day was coming, and it 
would be nothing for Ben to cheer about 
when it got here. He now once more 
drifted out over the high horizon, only one 
eye being much help to him in seeing the 
way. 

Then Ben come down and had a whole- 
hearted session with me. He said I ought 
to have a talk with Ed and re ason him out 
of his folly. I said Ed would listen to a 
number of things, but not to reason. He 
said he knew it; that the poor coot should 
be in some good institution right now, 
where the state could look after him. He 
said he couldn't answer for the conse- 
quences if Ed kept on in this mad way. 
He said here he was, climbing up in his pro- 
fession, and yet with this scandal in his 
private life that might crop out any time 
and blast his career; and, by doggie, it was 
ashame! He said it was hanging over him 


| like a doom and sometimes he even woke 


up in the night and wished he had made 
a different report about the accident— one 
with a little hysterics or description in it, 
like this maniac had seemed to crave. 

“It ain’t that I can’t lick him,” says 
Ben—“‘I’ve proved that three times; but 
having to do it every so often, which is be- 
neath the dignity of a high railroad official. 
I might as well be a common rowdy and be 
done with it, by doggie! And no telling 
what will happen if he don’t get his mind 
back. The little devil is an awful scrapper. 
I noticed it more than ever this last time. 
One of these times he might get me. He 
might get me good.” 

“You better let him, then,” I says, “and 
have it over. That’s the only thing which 
will ever stop him. You take a man that 
says he was licked fair, but still keeps at it, 
and he’s deadly. Next time he comes along 
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you lay down after making a decent resist- 
ance. Then he’ll probably be your friend 
for life, especially if you tell him you been 
thinking about his accident and it now 
seems like the most horrible accident that 
ever happened to man.” 

It was the most encouragement I could 
give and he went off gloomy. Ben was cer- 
tainly one conscientious objector. 

Nothing come from Ed for over a year. 
Then he writes that he has give up the 

cattle business for good, because Mexico is 
in a state of downright anarchy and he has 
been shot through the shoulder. He put it 
well. He said he had been shot from am- 
bush by a cowardly Mexican and I wouldn’t 
believe how lawless that country was. So 
now he was going to take up mining in 
God’s own country, where a man could get 
a square deal if he ke pt out of railroading. 
And was Ben keeping up his exercise? 

He stayed under the surface for about 
three years. Neither Ben nor I heard a 
word from him. I told Ben it was many 
chances to one that he had gone under at 
the hands of someone that wanted to keep 
his cattle or his mine or something. Ben 
looked solemn and relieved at this sugges- 
tion. He said if the Grim Reaper had done 
its work, well and good! Life was full of 
danger for the best of us, with people drop- 
ping off every day or so; and why should 
Ed have hoped to be above the common lot? 

But the very next week comes a letter 
from the deceased wanting to know whether 
Ben has been promoted some more and 
how he is looking by this time. Is he vigor- 
ous and hearty, or does office work seem to 
be sapping his vitality? It was the same 
old Ed. He goes on to say that the reason 
he writes is that the other night in Globe, 
Arizona, he licked a man in the Miners’ 
Rest saloon that looked enough like Ben 
to be his twin; not only looked the image 
of him but had his style of in-fighting. And 
he had licked him right and made him quit. 
He said the gent finally fled, going through 
the little swinging doors with such force 
that they kept swinging for three minutes 
afterward. So now is the time for him to 
come up and have another go at Ben. 

Of course he ain't superstitious, but it 
does seem like Providence has taken this 
means of pointing out the time to him. But 
he is in reduced circumstances at this mo- 
ment, owing to complications it would take 
too long to explain; so will I lend him 
about two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make the trip on? And he will have Ben off 
his mind forever and be able to settle down 
to some life work. Just as sane as ever 
Ed was. 

1 sent the letter to Ben, not wishing him 
to rest in false security. But I wrote Ed 
firmly that I couldn't see my money’s 
worth in his proposition. I told him Ben 
was keeping in splendid condition, having 
the glow of health in his cheeks and a grip 
like an osteopath, and I'd be darned if I 
was going to back a three-time loser in the 

same old fight. I said he wasn’t the only 
sensitive person in the world. I was a 
little teal myself about what people might 
think of my judgment. And I gave him 
some good advice, which was to forget his 
nonsense and settle down to something per- 
manent before he died of penury. 

He wrote a kind, forgiving answer. He 
said he couldn’t blame me for turning 
against him after his repeated failures to 
lick Ben, but his nature was one I should 
never understand. He said he would amass 
the money by show grinding toil, and when 
he next come North and got through han- 
dling Ben I would be the very first to grasp 
him by the hand and confess that I had 
wronged him. It was as nutty a letter as 
Ed ever wrote; which is some tribute. 
I sent it on to. Ben and I believe it was 
right after that he ordered one of these 
exercising machines put up in his bedroom, 
with a book showing how to become a 
Greek god by pulling the weights five min- 
utes, morning and evening. 

But this time come silence so long that I 
guess even Ben forgot he had a doom hang- 
ing above his head by a single hair. I know 
I did. Let’s see. It must of been a good 
five years before I hear from Ed again. It 
was another hard-luck letter. He had just 
worked a whole season for a contractor that 
blew up and left him with one span of 
mules in place of his summer’s wages; 
which was a great disappointment, because 
he had been looking forward to an active 
reunion with Ben. How was Ben, anyway? 
And did he show the ravages of time? 

And no one had wanted these mules, be- 
cause they was inferior mules; but when 

Continued on Page 77) 
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‘—young man, don’t ever offer substitutes 


to my customers — 


I’ve been thirty years on this corner and I’ve 
built my business by giving my customers 
what they ask for. That man you just waited 
on has been buying Cinco Cigars over this 
counter for 18 years. He says a good word 
for me on every occasion. He has sent many 
a customer to me. He boasts 



















about the good condition in 


YI pa — 
which I keep my cigars. (7 FiseNtonr’ 


Don’t drive away customers 
who ask for Cinco by offer- 
ing them some other brand 








on which we may make a 




















small temporary extra profit. 
You will be selling Cinco long 
after these ‘flash in the pan’ 
brands are dead and buried. 





to have a set rule: 


That cigar you tried to sell 
him is all right for any one 
who asks for it, but it won’t do 
for a Cinco smoker. I make 
a little less profit per box on 
Cinco, but I sell four boxes 
while I’m selling one box of the 
others. 

You know, my boy, these Cinco 
smokers have been trained to 
good tobacco. They are the 
wisest customers that come into 
this store. You know there is 
more Havana tobacco in Cinco 


than in any other cigar sold at anywhere near the 
price, and Cinco smokers know it, too. They seem 
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Your dict in summer should be light and 
easy to digest. But it must continue to 
be nourishing. Use more milk and less 
meat. 

Fresh vegetables prepared with ordens Evap- 
rated Milk form a sustaining summer diet that 
has the additional advantage of being economical. 
Borden's Evaporated Milk re-inforces each dish 
in Which it is used with the nutritive value of 

ire, rich milk—the most complete food known 
to Nature—the food that supplies needed energy 
and sustains strength. 

It is important that you be careful to select 


Yo ir yrocel has ordlens Evaporated Milk. ** Bordens Recipes”’ sent free to you on request, 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


215 Borden Building 
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Berdens Evaporated Milk. The name orden’ 
is much more than a mere trademark, It is a 
guarantee of purity and quality—a guarantee 
supported by the experience of more than sixty 
years in the handling, preparation and distribution 
of milk products. 

Wherever a recipe calls for milk use Bordens 
Evaporated Milk. You will finda vegetable din- 
ner, prepared according to my recipe, delicious, 
nourishing and easy to digest. 


» C. Fait, G00 


New York 





A Vegetable Dinner 





2 tablespoonfuls burtetr substitute 


st t ir gradu rdd the milk and seasonings. Then 
\ t 1 pour t mixture int e eggs, well beaten. Transt 
' + sheen rate 
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he was on the point of shooting them to 
stop their feed bill along come two men 
that had a prospect over in the Bradshaw 
Mountains and offered him a one-third in- 
terest in it for his span. So he had sawed 
the mules off onto these poor dubs and told 
em all right about the third interest in their 
claim, and forget it; but they insisted on 
his taking it. So he did, and was now work- 
ing in the B. & B. store at Prescott, selling 
saddles and jewelry and molasses and 
canned fruit and lumber, and such things. 
He didn’t care much for the life, but it was 
neck-meat or nothing with him now. 

No wonder these men that cheated him 
out of his mules had made him take a third 
interest in their claim! It was now taking 
all his salary to pay assessments and other 
expenses on it. But he was trying to trade 
this third interest off for something that 
wouldn't be a burden to him; then heshould 
have a chance to put his money by and come 
up to give Ben what he was sooner or later 
bound to get if there was a just God in 
Heaven. He spoke as freshly about Ben as if 
his trouble had begun the day before. You 
wouldn’t think twelve years had gone by. 
He was now saying Ben had put a stigma 
on him. It had got to be a stigma by this 
time, though he probably hadn’t any idea 
what a stigma really is. He'd read it 
somewhere. 

Then the waves closed over the injured 
man for about three years more. This time 
it looked as if he’d gone down for good, 
stigma and all. Ben thought the same. He 
said it was a great relief not to be looking 
forward any more to these brutal affrays 
that Ed insisted on perpetrating. And 
high time, too, because he was now in line 
for general manager, and how would it look 
for him to be mixed up in brawls? 

And everything was serene till the papers 
broke out into headlines about a big strike 
made in the Bradshaw Mountains of Ari- 
zona by three partners, of whom one was 
named Steptoe. They seemed to have 
found all the valuable minerals in that 
claim of theirs except platinum. Ben tried 
first to believe it was someone else named 
Steptoe; but no such luck. We read that a 
half interest in the property had been sold 
to an Eastern syndicate for three million 
dollars and a company organized of which 
Edward J. Steptoe was president. 

“TA may be all for the best, anyway,” 
Jen says to me. *‘ Now that he’s a big min- 
ing man he'll probably have other aims in 
life than being a thug.” 

You could see he was hoping to make a 
separate peace with the new millionaire, 
who would forget the grudge of his old days 
when he had to work for what he got, or at 
least run the risk of getting shot for it. But 
I wasn’t so sure. I reminded Ben that Ed 
had never yet done anything you'd think a 
human being would do, so why expect him 
to begin now, when he had abundant lei- 
sure? I advised him to give deep thought 
to the matter of his defense, and if the 
battle went against him to withdraw to a 
position previously prepared, like the war 
reports say. Ben said a few warm things 
about Ed, by doggie, that no cousin ought 
to say of another cousin, and went off, 
hoping against hope. 

And, sure enough, Ed came promptly to 
the front. It seems he waited only long 
enough to get a new suit and an assorted lot 
of the snappiest diamond jewelry he could 
find. Then he wired me he was coming to 
right the wrongs of a lifetime. Reaching 
San Francisco, it occurred to him that he 
could put it all over. Ben in another way 
that would cut him to the heart; so he 
there chartered the largest, goldest and 
most expensive private car on the market, 
having boudoirs and shower baths and 
conservatories and ballrooms, and so on; 
something that would make Ben’s dinky 
little private car look like a nester’s shack 
or a place for a construction gang to bunk 
in. And in this rolling palace Ed invaded 
our peaceful country, getting lots of notice. 
The papers said this new mining millionaire 
was looking us over with an eye to invest- 
ment in our rich lands. Little they knew 
he merely meant to pull off a brutal fist 
altercation with a prominent railroad offi- 
cial that was somewhat out of condition. 

Ben was one worried man, especially 
after he heard of Ed’s private car. It was 
one thing to lick an ex-brakeman, but en- 
tirely different to have an affray with a 
prominent capitalist that come after you 
regardless of expense. Furthermore, this 
was the time for the annual tour of inspec- 
tion by the officers of the road, and they 
was now on the way to Ben’s division, with 
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him hoping to create a fine impression by 
showing his miracles of management. And 
here was Ed, meaning to start something 
scandalous at sight! No wonder Ben lost 
his nerve and tried to run out on his antag- 
onist. He was trying to put it off at least 
till after his officials had come and gone. 

So for six days he kept about thirty miles 
of standard-gauge track between his car 
and Ed’s. Ed would get word that he was 
at such a station and have his car dropped 
there, only to find that Ben had gone on. 
Ed would follow on the next train, or 
mebbe hire a special engine; and Ben 
would hide off on some blind spur track. 
They covered the whole division about 
three times without clashing, thanks to 
Ben’s superior information bureau; it 
being no trick at all to keep track of this 
wheeled apartment house of Ed’s. 

Ed couldn’t understand it at first. Here 
he’d come up to lick Ben, and Ben was 
acting queer about it. Ed would send mes- 
sages every day wanting to know when and 
where he could have a nice quiet chat with 
Ben that would not be interfered with by 
bystanders; and Ben would wire back that 
his time wasn’t his own and company 
business was keeping him on the jump, but 
as soon as this rush was over he would ar- 
range an interview; and kind regards, and 
so on. Or he might say he would be at 
some station all the following day; which 
would be a clumsy falsehood, because he 
was at that moment pulling out, as Ed 
would find when he got there. The oper- 
ating department must of thought them a 
couple of very busy men, wanting so much 
to meet, yet never seeming able to get 
together. 

Ed got peeved at last by the way Ben 
was putting him off. It wasn’t square and 
it wasn’t businesslike. He had large min- 
ing interests in charge and here was Ben 
acting like he had all summer to devote 
just to this one little matter. He called 
Ben's attention to this by telegraph, but 
Ben continued to be somewhere else from 
where he said he was going to be. 

After a week of this pussy-wants-a-corner 
stuff Ed got wise that the thing had come 
to be a mere vulgar chase, and that his pri- 
vate car was hampering him by being so 
easy to keep track of. So he disguised him- 
self by taking off his diamond ornaments 
and leaving his private car at Colfax, and 
started out to stalk Ben as a common pri- 
vate citizen in a day coach. He got results 
that way, Ben supposing he was still with 
his car. After a couple of scouting trips up 
and down the line he gets reliable word 
that Ben, with his bunch of high officials, 
is over at Wallace. 

So much the better, thinks Ed. It will be 
fine to have this next disturbance right on 
the spot where a great wrong was done him 
fifteen years before. So he starts for Wal- 
lace, wiring for his car to follow him there 
He'd found this car poor for the blood 
hound stuff, but he wanted Ben to have a 
good look at it and eat his heart out with 
envy, either before or after what was going 
to happen to him. 

He gets to Wallace on the noon train and 
finds that Ben with his officials has gone 
up the cafion, past Burke, on the presi- 
dent's private car, to return in about an 
hour. After Ed’s inquiries the agent kindly 
wires up to Ben that his cousin from Ari- 
zona is waiting for him. Ed spends the 
time walking round Ben’s shabby little 
private car and sneering at it. He has his 
plans all made, now that he has run his 
man to earth. He won’t pull anything 
rough before the ofticials, but about twenty 
miles out on the line is a siding with a ship- 
ping corral beside it and nothing else in 
sight but vistas. They'll get an engine to 
run the two cars out there that night and 
leave ‘em, and everything can be done de- 
cently and in order. No hurry and no 
worry and no scandal. 

Ed is just playing the coming fight over 
in his mind for the fifth time, correcting 
some of his blows here and there, when he 
hears a whistle up the cafion and in comes 
the special. The officials pile off and Ben 
comes rushing up to Ed with a glad smile 
and effusive greetings and hearty slaps on 
the back; and how is everything, old 
man?—and so on—with a highly worried 
look lurking just back of it all; and says 
what rare good luck to find Ed here, be- 


cause he’s the very man they been talking 
| 


about all the way down from Burke. 

Ed says if they come down as fast as he 
did one time they didn’t get a chance to 
say much about him; but Ben is introduc- 
ing him to the president of the road and 
the general manager and the chief engineer 
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How to Clean Spark Plugs 
Easily and Quickly 


The old laborious way was to take 
the plugs apart, soak the parts in ga 





oline to soften the carbon, then set iyo 
the carbon off with some sharp instru 
ment 

It was a long, mean job 

Now, you simply half fill the gla 
tube of the Champion Cleaner with 
gasoline, screw the spark plug into the 
ocket at the top of the Cleaner, and 
give it a vigorous shaking 

In less time than it formerly took to 
get ready, your plugs are more thor 
oughly cleaned than by the old labo 
rious Way ind vou have not even 
oiled your hand 

\ll garagemen and dealers in auto 
upplre ell Champion Minute Spark 
Plug Cleanet 


They come in a neat wooden box 
that fit conveniently in your tool 
(<i~m 

Lhe price j only CVENLV-IVE ent 
i dollar in Canada get yours today 

Maur 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


¥ Make your bath a luxury Don't bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET i ' t 
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Small size Me, 
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75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. I 
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The IN-GOOD Handy Metal Case 


Looks like leather, but is really made of strong 
rolled steel. It is absolutely mnitary, can be 
scoured or washed inside or out and 
a lifetime of service 

This case is ideal as a tool kit, for carrying 
wet bathing suits, for picnic lunches, for fishing 
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and three or four directors, and they all 
shake hands with him till it seems like quite 
a reception. The president says is this 
really the gentleman who has made that 
last big strike in Arizona! And if it is he 
knows something still more interesting 
about him, because he has just listened to 
a most remarkable tale of his early days as 
a brakeman on this very line. Their divi- 
sion superintendent has been telling of his 
terrific drop down the cafion and his incred- 
ible flight through the air of three hundred 
and thirty-five feet. 

“How far did he say I was hurled?” 
says Ed, and the president again says three 
hundred and thirty-five feet, which was a 
hundred more than Ed had ever claimed; 
so he looks over at Ben pretty sharp. 

Ben is still talking hurriedly about the 
historic accident, saying that in all his 
years of railroad experience he never heard 
of anything approaching it, and if they will 
step up the track a piece he will show them 
just where the cars left the rails. Ben must 
of done a lot of quick thinking that day. 
He had the bunch over to see the exact 
spot, and they all stood and looked over to 
the ice house and said it was incredible; 
and a director from Boston said it was per- 
fectly preposterous; really now! And Ben 
kept on reciting rapidly about the details. 
He said Ed had come down the seven miles 
in less than three minutes, which was lop- 
ping a minute and a half off the official 
time; and that when picked up he hadn’t 
a whole bone left in his body, which was 
also a lie; and that his cousin never could 
of survived if he hadn't probably had the 
most marvelous constitution a man was 
ever endowed with. He then made the 
bunch go over to the ice house to see the 
other exact spot, and they looked back to 
where he started from, and again said it 
was incredible and preposterous. 

I don’t know. Mebbe they wouldn’t of 
thought it preposterous that a mere brake- 
man was hurled that far, but Ed was a 
capitalist now. Anyway, the president had 
him into his car for lunch with the party, 
and they might possibly of got to talking 
about other things of less importance, but 
Ben wouldn’t have anything else. He made 
‘em insist that Ed should tell his version of 
the whole thing; how he felt when the cars 
started, and how the scenery was blurred, 
and how his whole past life flashed before 
him, and the last thing he remembered be- 
fore he hit the sawdust. And Ben set there 
looking so proud of Ed, like a mother hav- 
ing her little tot recite something. And 
when Ed had finally lit, Ben made him tell 
about his slow recovery. And after Ed got 
himself well again Ben would go back to 
the start and ask for more details, such as 
whether he hadn’t wanted to jump off on 
the way down, or whether he had been con- 
scious while going through the air for nearly 
four hundred feet. 

Ed got little food; but much he eared! 
He’d come into his own at last. And sud- 
denly he was surprised by finding a warm 
glow in his heart for Ben, especially after 
Ben had said for about the third time: 
“IT was certainly a green hand in those 
days; so green that I didn’t begin to realize 
what a whale of an occurrence this was.” 
Ed was getting a new light on Ben. 

After lunch Ed’s own car got in from 
Colfax and he had the party over there for 
cigars and more talk about himself, which 
was skillfully led by Ben. Then the presi- 
dent invited Ed to hitch his car on and 
come along with them for a little trip, and 
talk over mining and investments, and so 
on, and what the outlook was in the South- 
west. So Ed went with em and continued to 
hear talk of his accident. Ben would bring 
it up and harp back to it, and bring it 
forward and sandwich it in whenever the 
conversation had an open moment it 
was either the wild thoughts Ed must of 
had sliding down the cafion, or the prepos- 
terous constitution he had been endowed 
with, or the greenness of himself for not 
recognizing it as the prize accident of the 
ages. And I don’t wonder Ben went on that 
way for the next twodays. He knew whata 
tenacious idiot Ed was, and that he had 
come miles out of his way to try something 
he had often tried before. The most he 
could hope for was to stave off the collision 
till his officials got away. 

And it looked, the second night, like he 
wasn’t going to be able to do even this 
much. He’d been detecting cold looks from 
Ed all day, in spite of his putting on an- 
other record about the accident every ten 
minutes or so, They was laid out at some 
little station, and just before dinner Ed 
give Ben the office that he wanted a word 
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private with him. Ben thinks to himself 
it’s coming now in spite of all his efforts 
to smooth it over. But he leaves the car 
with Ed and they walk a piece up the 
track, Ben hoping they can make the lee of 
a freight car before Ed starts his crime of 
violence. He makes up his mind quick. If 
Ed jumps him there in the open he will cer- 
tainly do his best to win the contest. But 
if he waits till they get this freight car be- 
tween them and the public, then he will let 
Ed win the fight and get the scandal out of 
his life forever. 

3en walks quite briskly, but Ed begins 
to slow up when they ain’t more than a 
hundred yards from the president’s car. 
Finally Ed stops short. 

‘The little fool is going to pull the fight 
here in the open!” thinks Ben; so he gets 
ready to do his best. 

Then Ed says: 

“Say, Ben, what’s the matter with you, 
anyway? Are you losing your mind? It 
ain’t so much on my account; I could make 
allowance for you. But here’s these officials 
of yours, and you want to make a good im- 
pression on ’em; instead of which you are 
peony yourself the grandest bore that 

ver needed strangling for continuous talk 
on one subject.” 

Ben didn’t get him yet. He says come 
on up the other side of them freight cars, 
where they can be more private for their 
consultation. 

Ed says no; this is far enough to tell him 
for his own good not to be such a bore; an’ 
Ben says how is hea bore? 

“A bore?” says Ed. ‘Why, for forty- 
eight hours you ain’t been able to talk 
about anything but that stale old accident 
of mine, and you got me so sick of it I could 
jump on you every time you begin. You 
got everybody in the party sick of it. Don’t 
you see how they all try to get away from 
you? For the Lord’s sake, can’t you think 
up something else to talk about now and 
then—at least for five minutes, just to give 
your silly chatter a little different flavor? 
I never been so sick of anything in my life 
as I am of this everlasting prattle of yours 
about something that was over and forgot- 
ten fifteen long years ago! What's got into 
you to keep dragging that accident up out 
of the dead past that way? Anyway, you 
better cut it out. I have to listen becauss 
you're my cousin; but these officials don’t 
Your next pay check is liable to be your 
last on this road if you don’t think up some 
other kind of gossip. Darned if it don't 
seem like you had bee n getting weak- 
minded in your old age!”’ 

Ben had got his be arings by this time. 
He apologized warmly to Ed; he said it 
was true this m: agnifice nt catastrophe had 
lately taken possession of his mind, but 
now that he finds Ed is so sensitive about it 
he'll try to keep it out of his talk, and he 
hopes Ed won’t cherish hard feelings against 
him. 

Ed says no, he won’t cherish anything if 

Jen will only quit his loathsome gushing 
about the accident; and Ben says he will 
quit. And so they shook hands on it. 

That’s the way the feud ended. The 
champion grudge hoarder of the universe 
had been dosed to a finish with his own 
medicine. It showed Ben has a weakne 
for diplomacy; kind of an iron hand in a 
velvet glove, or something. 

Ed is still a nut, though. There was a 
piece in a Sunday paper not long ago about 
this new mining millionaire. He spoke 
some noble words to the youth of our land. 
He said young American manhood could 
still make its fortune in this glorious coun 
try of opportunity by strict attention to 
industry and good habits and honest deal- 
ing arid native pluck—him that had had 
these mules forced on him in the first place, 
and then his interest in this claim forced on 
him for the mules, and then hadn’t been 
able to get shut of the claim. Ain’t it lovely 
how men will dig up a license to give them- 
selves all credit for hog luck they couldn't 
help! 


Ma Pettengill busied herself with a final 
cigarette and remarked that she never 
knew when to stop talking. Some parties 
did, but not her; and she having to be up 
and on the way to Horsefly Mountain by 
six-thirty in the A. M.! Her last apology 
was for a longing she had not been able to 
conquer: She couldn’t help a debased 
wish to know how that last fight would of 
come out. 

“Of course it ain’t nice to want men to 
act like the brutes,”’ said the lady. ‘‘Still, 
I can’t help wondering: not that I’m in- 
quisitive, but just out of curiosity.” 





———— eee 
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WHERE RED CROSS AND 
ARMY MEET 


(Continued from Page 11 


“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘The commanding 
officer, Colonel , has promised to wire 
me when the offensive begins to warm up. 
He’ll send a noncommittal telegram some- 
thing like this: ‘Your presence required.’ 
By which I shall know an attack is on and 
our men are pouring in. He wanted me to 
watch the night operating after and during 
an attack, the ambulance field service and 
the evacuation of the hospital trains. He 
said that under stress his surgeons worked 
sixteen hours at a stretch. I'd hate to be 
the final wounded soldier in that sixteenth 
hour!” 

The nurse smiled a trifle soberly. “It’s 
terrible,” she admitted—‘“‘the exhaustion, 
the let-down after a long strain. And yet 
you never realize it at the time. There’s 
a kind of intoxication, exaltation—I hardly 
know what it is—a kind of false strength, 
almost superhuman, born of the hour, 
which lifts you clean out of yourself, and 
you work in a fine crystal-clear absorption, 
and endure sights and sounds— poor ghastly 
suffering wrecks of men dreadfully mangled 
and torn—that in ordinary times would 
turn you faint with horror. Then, when 
the crisis is over—you flop. In one of the 
big Verdun offensives there were more than 
twenty-eight thousand grands blessés passed 
through one surgical hospital in twenty-five 
nights. That means in the neighborhood of 
a thousand operations a night. And every 
night, coming on, and on, and on! 

“That’s what they’re getting right now 
in the British hospitals. Think of it! That’ 
what we’re in for too. Think of the ambu- 
lances bringing in their helpless loads 
those long rows upon rows of bandaged 
figures, some groaning feebly but most of 
them ominously still, some ghastly pale, 
some unrecognizable, blood-splashed, all 
waiting their turn at the operating tables 


It’s like nothing else on earth. It’s like 
some scene in hell. You see, I was six 
months in that hospital behind Verdun 
For a while I worked in the operating 
room—all during one attack. And one 
night the ether gave out e 

I looked at her, startled. ‘‘What did 


9. 


you do? 

“We kept right on!” she replied grimly. 
“We had, of course, telephoned for an 
extra supply. Well, it didn’t arrive.” 

“And so you—you operated without 
ether?”’ I asked, aghast. 

“In cases where we had to operate at 
once we did. What did the French heroes 
of the Marne do when their ammunition 
gave out? Why, they fired blank car 
tridges and kept on fighting until the Brit- 
ish reénforcements came up. And so we 
used substitutes, local anwsthetics, until 
the supplies arrived.” 


The Nurse at the Pearly Gates 


“But it’s not those things that hit one 
so hard. It’s the trifles, the small unfor- 
getable incidents, maybe only a word or a 
look or a sigh, that stay in the mind for 
years—a man in unendurable agony who 
suddenly gives way and lets out a scream, 
a high, shrill, air-ripping scream. Or a 
soldier with the sweat of mortal anguish 
breaking out on his face who looks up at 
you—and smiles! Or a boy going in for 
operation who clings hard to you with his 
hands and still harder w*th his eyes, and 
begs: ‘You'll go with me, mees?’ Or per- 
haps another mere boy who has endured 
a terribly painful operation without ether 
who looks up at the surgeon at the close and 
says simply: ‘Merci, docteur!’ It’s things 
like that which break the heart. In the end 
they broke me down.” 

“T think,” said I, “that when a trained 
nurse who has served behind the lines in a 
surgical hospital goes up to heaven and 
Saint Peter, who keeps the keys, says 
gruffly ‘Who goes there? Halte! Let’s see 
your permis de circulation for this zone,’ the 
nurse will only have to reply ‘I was a 
trained nurse at the Front!’ and Saint 
Peter will fling the gates wide and say: 
‘Pass, sister, pass! Third grand boulevard 
on the right. You’re the kind that belongs 
up here!’”’ 

The nurse laughed. “But getting back 
to surgical dressings,”’ she said, “‘do you 
think the Red Cross has enough to see us 
through a crisis, serious as the 
Verdun affair?” 


Say as 


“Well,” I replied, “I can give you the 
latest figures of the surgical-dressing serv 
ice. The total number of dressings and 
accessories received up to date has been 
22,000,000. Of these 6,000,000 have al 
ready been distributed and 16,000,000 are 
still on hand for requisition. And of course 
fresh supplies are pouring in by the million 
every month. As to cotton and woolen 
pyjamas and those flanne! bed-shaw! 
fairs they call nightingales, it’s my belief 
that there are enough in the warehouses to 
clothe the entire male population of the 
globe, with an extra set for the laundry, 
and after that provide night apparel for all 
the fish in the sea—they don’t need extra 
sets for the laundry!—and still have some 
leftovers to pass round to the mermaids 
America has been going it hot and heavy 
on pyjamas for more than a year now, and 
France is almost snowed under. But as 


for dressings and surgical supplies, there | 


literally can’t be too many.” 

In the control of military hospitals the 
Red Cross has nothing more to say than it 
has with the control of United States 
troops. The nurses are army nurses, re 
cruited, to be sure, from the regular Red 
lists, but nevertheless absolutely 
under military authority. What the Red 
Cross can and does do is to supplement 
with extra comforts, rugs, curtains and 
easy-chairs their extremely bleak and bare 
barrack dormitories and provide for them 
rest rooms and convalescent hospitals. 


Cross 


Rough:-Handed Helpers 


To these women is intrusted the welfare 
of America’s wounded. And next to the 
direct strain of combat which falls on the 
soldiers, the heaviest stress upon 
the nurses and surgeons immediately behind 
the lines who receive and tend the im- 
mense backwash of spent forces in war's 
bloody tide. Everything possible should 
be done for this modest, selfless, hard 
working group of women to render them 
more efficient. 

At present the army ruling is that no 
women auxiliaries shall work in the wards 
This leaves the entire burden of service 
upon the trained nurses and men auxiliaries 
many of whom are nothing more nor less 
than raw, untrained privates impressed 
from the ranks for hospital duty, who never 
touched a bandage in their lives. In sev 
eral cases these untrained doughboys had 
the entire care of a ward for hours at 
time because there were not enough nurses 
to go round 

Can anyone conceive how pillows were 
shaken up, a broken leg eased or a crumpled 
draw sheet smoothed by this awkward 
squad? 

In America at the beginning of the war 
the cry went up that we should have none 
but the most highly trained nurses in 
France to care for our wounded men 
Auxiliaries were not good enough because 
they were not “trained.”” And yet at the 
present moment in actual practice one finds 
able-bodied soldiers serving as auxiliaries 
in the wards who are greener than the 
greenest girl in the land. There are two 
objections to this practice: First, it sub 
tracts directly from the man power of 
which the Allies have such need; and sec- 
ond, of the two, an untrained woman is more 
efficient in a sick room than an untrained 
man. A few men orderlies— not auxilia- 
ries— there must always be, one to a large 
ward or one to two small wards, but these 
should be chosen, as are the French mili- 
tary orderlies, from the ranks of those who 
are physically unfit. 

Not long ago, when visiting one of the 
largest surgical wards in the war zone, al- 
most the first thing the head nurse said to 
me was this: ‘‘ Did you write Miss Green- 
horn Goes A-Nursing?”’ 

I admitted the crime. 

“‘Weli,”’ she burst forth, “I wish you'd 
write Mister Greenhorn Goes A-Nursing! 
For compared with him your girl was an 
angel of efficiency.” 

‘You are in favor of women volunteer 
aids, then?’’ I inquired. 

“Of course! A certain number of gir] 
aids working under the nurses are of the 
greatest value. Take, for example, a big 
surgical ward of perhaps fifty beds, all 
filled with heavy cases. Why, one single 
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r may consume an hour. Then 
special apparatus to set up, drains 
to arrange, all the complicated overhead 
machines for fracture cases, which take 
the graduate nurse’s time. And yet beds 
must be made, patients washed, and the 
simple necessary routine of the ward go 
forward or one gets hopelessly behind. And 
of the two untrained persons a woman is 
more amenable, more responsive, than a 
man. But aside from that there’s an un- 
doubted psychic influence which a woman 
nurse exerts on a sick man. A well soldier 
may be a big husky independent male an- 
imal, taking and giving no odds. A sick 
oldier is nothing but a child. The years 
slide away from him like a garment, and he 
craves women's hands about him as a flowe! 
craves the sun—especially after he has 
come back from out there.” 

In another hospital this point of view 
was confirmed and a surgeon exclaimed to 
me in accents of despair: “Oh, for 
nurses’ aids!” 

“Do you really want 
“Do l really want 
mimicking me ironically. 
really do. I'd give my kingdom for a 
couple of dozen right now. These gourd- 
green boobs of doughboys they’re palming 
off on us " He broke off to demand 
eagerly, “Say, do you know where I could 

get hold of - 

“Plenty of them 

“Then, for the love of heaven a8 

i but they're still in America. You 
know, the medical authorities at Washing- 





there's 


some 


ome?” I asked 
!” he repeated, 
“T should say I 


ome 


pa) 


ome aids 


ton put the veto on women aids. ‘The 
Government's agin us’— to use Roosevelt’ 
famous phrase.” 


Male Nurses Not Popular 


“ But they give us raw, untrained soldiers, 
who ought to be in the trenches hand! ng 
a bayonet instead of a thermometer?” 
“And they use American girls in Frenc} 
military hospitals for aids?” 

“Ve ” 


“And English girls— C. A. D.’s— in Brit 
h hospital - a 


“ 


e 

“And undoubtedly we're 
on man power right now?” 

“Lloyd George says so.” 

“And do you know that there’ 
American hospital unit at X one of 
the first units that came over, which has an 
entire staff of orderlies— strong, able-bodied 
young men, college graduates who signed 
on, volunteering their services, simply be- 


mighty hort 


a whole 


cause they were so keen to cross over and 
get into the game, and they were assured 
that they could later transfer into the 
Army? Now they won't let them go.’ 

“Why?” 

“Because they need them. Because 
they have nobody to take their place No 

omen aid Somebody has to make the 
beds and carry the slops. And those fellow 


are eating their hearts out with mortifica 
tion and grief. Women of course could do 


the work Just as well or better. Why don’t 
we have them? Tell me.” 

You tell me—and I'll put it in TH 
SATURDAY EVENING Post.” 

“All right; I will: It’s because at the 
beginning of the war some eminent elderly 
boneheads three thousand miles away from 
the scene of action preordained it should 
not be They plotted out a nice litth paper 
cheme beautiful to behold It had just 
one small delect t wouldn't work Over 
there the aid there wa no need for 
suxiliarie If they needed them they 
houldn’t need them; and therefore they 
mustn't need them But over here, in 
actual practice, we've got to have them 
They've refused us women. So perforce 
we must use men. Untrained gawks who 
don’t know which end up of a thermometer. 


And in addition, for every man aid we use 
in hospital we lose a fighting unit from the 
trenche P 

Just wait,” I 


tern log 


said consolingly. “The 
of events is going to change all 

ul And soon, soon!” 

“But in the meantime what shall I do 
with these Mister Greenhorns?”’ 

| left him wrestling with the problem. 
It seems, however, inevitable that in the 
future the army regulations will be 
modified in this particular, and that Amer- 
ican hospitals, like those of the 
French and the British, will have women 
volunteer aids on their staffs. In that case 
the aids will be provided by the Red Cross, 
but subject absolutely to military disci- 
pline. 


near 


military 
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Into the army hospitals the Red Cross 
enters as a comforting human agent to 
wounded men. It supplies them with extra 
delicacies from its diet kitchens and farms; 
supplies them also with recreation rooms 
for the convalescents; with gay, cheerful 

unshine wards” for the depressed patho- 
logical cases or those suffering from shell 
shock; with pianos, phonographs and film 
It is the source of supplies for all 
those small luxuries which, though not 
strictly necessary, none the less make sick 
life more comfortable and hardships more 
endurable. 

Especially in this war, wherein the ship- 
ping problem is and must always remain 
very acute, the regular Army cannot pre- 
tend to carry things which the Red Cross 
is able to carry and should legitimately do 
so. Its supplies are all for the wounded and 
their care or for the preservation of the 
lives and the amelioration of the existence of 
troops, rather than the death-dealing ma- 
terials which military necessity causes to 
predominate in army supplies. 

As our men are brigaded more and more 
with French or with British forces and 
shifted here and there according to need, 
it is evident that the Red will 
be called on to extend its human services 
to the individual soldier. For the American 
who falls in the trench or on the battle- 
field must of necessity be carried to the 
nearest hospital, which will be French or 
British as the case may be. Already scores 
of Americans are lying scattered here and 
there in French hospitals in which rarely 
an English word is heard. It is hard that a 
man should lie wounded in a far, strange 
land— just how hard, how lonely and pass- 
ing desolate only a wounded, homesick 
oldier can tell. Recently a warm-hearted 
Westerner, scouting through a series of 
French hospitals on the lookout for just 


service. 


Cross 


such cases, ran across a soldier, a boy— for 
he was scarcely more than that—a sick, 
depressed, downhearted kid. And when 


Mr. A clapped him on the shoulder 
and said *‘ Well, buddy, what cheer? How 
are you making it, anyhow?” tears gushed 
from the young soldier’s eyes. He dashed 
them away with the back of his hand. 

“My God,” he said brokenly, “it’s good 
to hear real American talk once more! I’ve 
been here six weeks without hardly open- 
ing my head. I can’t savvy that French 
powwow. It’s too deep for me.” And he 
clung to Mr. ’s hand, and he hung 
upon his words with bright wistful eyes, 
beseeching as those of a dog; and every 
time the Westerner made a move, out 
would dart the thin restraining hand. ‘“‘Not 
yet Please don’t go yet! You don’t 
realize how fine this is. Guess I'll get some 
sleep to-night.” 


Trench Fever Studied 


Aside from what one may call human 
personal service with army hospitals, and 
the furnishing to them of dressings and 
every type and description of interior equip- 
ment, drugs and instruments, the Red Cross 
also operates three military hospitals with a 
total capacity of nine hundred and eighty 


hed These hospitals—one of them the 
famous American Ambulance at Neuilly, 
which was started in 1914 by private 


subscriptions— receive both American and 
French wounded. In addition to general 
service one of these hospitals is specializing 
in research work. For the Red Cross has 
one great advantage—it can experiment in 
coéperation with the Army to try out new 
methods on a small or on a large scale, 
whereas the Army must use what it knows 
it can rely on and in active war cannot 
spend the time on experimentation. 

For instance, the Red Cross has agreed 
to furnish the Army nitrous-oxide and 
oxygen gas for anesthetics. As late as 
within the last year scientific experimenta- 
tion has conclusively proved that this gas 
does not injure the severely wounded in 
surgical shock as do chloroform and ether. 
In addition it has already been clearly 
shown that the severely wounded in ab- 
dominal cases can be operated under nitrous- 
oxide anwsthesia with a seventy per cent 
recovery as against fifty per cent under 
ether. The Red Cross therefore has an 
opportunity to save twenty per cent more 
of some of our severely wounded soldiers. 
It has undertaken to produce this gas and 
is now experimenting with the problem of 
the transport of the heavy steel cylinder 
containers, as well as the problem of fur- 
nishing it at the right time, at the right 
place, in a constantly sufficient supply. In 
order to insure prompt delivery it has a 
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plant that can produce ten thousand gal- 
lons a day, and another on the way from 
America with a _ fifteen-thousand-gallon 
capacity. 

Perhaps the most vitally important piece 
of research work that the Red Cross has 
conducted so far has been the recent dis- 
covery of how trench fever is transmitted. 
Trench fever, or so-called fever of uncertain 
origin, is not fatal, but for the last three 
years it has sent thousands of soldiers from 
the trenches to the hospitals. And to have 
this enormous wastage of man _ power, 
caused by a steady stream of sick men 
taken from the fighting ranks with a defi- 
nite fever which :baffled all} efforts of con- 
trol, constituted a serious menace. In 
some of the British armies it was estimated 
that it produced almost one-third of the 
total sickness of the troops. 

The Red Cross decided to try some ex- 
periments in this field with a view of 
determining the method of transmission ot 
the disease. After a great many prelimi- 
nary experiments it became evident that 
no animals could be infected with the 
fever—it was a purely human trouble; and 
accordingly the Red Cross called for sixty- 
eight volunteers to expose themselves, for 
the sake of the cause, to trench-fever inocu- 
lation. It will be recalled that it was in 
like fashion, through the inoculation of liv- 
ing subjects who willingly gave themselves 
as volunteers, that yellow fever, that former 
dread scourge of armies, was overcome. 
That was in Cuba under General Gorgas, 
and the mosquito was proved to be the 
guilty party that carried the disease. 


Shimmy Lizards’ Hosts 


But it was not a mosquito that was under 
suspicion this time. It was that small 
ubiquitous animal of the trenches known to 
the soldiers as a ‘shimmy lizard”’ or ‘‘seam 
squirrel” from its love of those particular 
portions of attire. 

As is the case in every ugly, dirty or 
dangerous business calling for grit where 
volunteers are wanted, a far greater num- 
ber came forward than could be used. Out 
of these, sixty-eight were selected and duly 
infected; and the experimentation began. 
The initiation of the work was under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, which also 
financed and engineered the scheme; but 
after that the French, British and Amer- 
ican Armies participated in the affair, loan- 
ing men, medical experts and laboratories 
for the investigation of this important 
problem. How the sixty-eight American 
doughboys bore it is told by one of the 
members of the research committee. 

‘I cannot speak too highly of these 
volunteers,” he said. ‘“‘They were sub- 
jected first of all to a strict surveillance 
and to a severe regimen. Then, after going 
through the unpleasant duty of being host 
to a number of trench lice, they had to 
await with all patience the attack of a 
disease known to cause great pain. But 
every soldier was more than willing to 
endure all this for the sake of his fellow 
comrades. Trials were borne without a 
murmur save among those in whom the 
fever was laggard in manifesting itself. 
One of these expectant soldiers was even 
so cheerful that he exclaimed, ‘I wish the 
blamed thing would begin to work so I 
could go over to the hospital and get out- 
side some of those good poached eggs!'”’ 

Now to be host to a colony of lice is not 
the gayest life in the world. The very idea, 
as a private remarked, “makes you sort of 
scrooge.’”’ One day, under violent bombard- 
ment, an American in a grenade squad felt 
a sharp dig of pain at the base of his neck, 
and suspecting the culprit he bent down 
his head, reached back a hand and un- 
erringly gripped the tiny offender between 
a finger and thumb. At the same instant a 
large-size piece of shrapnel whizzed through 
the atmosphere at the precise spot which 
the soldier’s head had occupied when he 
was standing erect. He straightened him- 
self, regarded the young savior of his life 
with grim amusement and exclaimed: “Well, 
you durned little shimmy lizard! I can’t 
give you the Crvix de Guerre for saving 
my life, but I can sure save yours and 
we'll call it an even break.” 

Saying which he carefully restored the 
little beast to the spot where he had found 
it. That, however, is the sole case on 
official record where one of these guests has 
been regarded with gratitude. 

The experiments were completely suc- 
cessful. They proved that trench fever is 
a specific clinical entity, differing from all 

Continued on Page 85) 
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Yankee Doodle 


From Valley Forge to France, American 
armies have always sung their way to 
victory. The American soldier has al- 
ways been a singing soldier — whether 
he wore the blue and buff of the Conti- 
nentals or the brown khaki of the boys 
“Over There.”” Today in camp and 
cantonment, in trench and dugout, 
between decks on the big, gray battle- 
ships and in cramped quarters of swift 
destroyers, the Columbia Grafonola is 
playing our boys into action with good 
cheer in their hearts and a song on 
their lips. 
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Oh, Say, Can You 


Over There 
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There'll Be a Hot Time 


In the homes of America, no less than 
at the fighting front, the Columbia 
Grafonola is playing its part. These 
trying days we all need the comfort 
and inspiration good music gives. 
The songs the soldiers sing are all 
If there is 
not already a Columbia Grafonola in 


on Columbia Records. 


your home, let it bring you its stir- 
ring patriotic music these historic 
war-time days. To make a good 
record great, play it on the Columbia 
Grafonola. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
other fevers, and that it is undoubtedly 
transmitted by the bite of body lice. That 
conclusion once established, a lively cam- 
paign of extermination was immediately 
begun. 

All old uniforms were cleaned and sub- 
jected to an extremely high temperature, 
which destroys the pests; and bathing plants 
were established for the men. By these 
means it is now felt that this particular 
menace is fairly under control. 

Perhaps one of the most direct and 
effective forms of assistance that the Red 
Cross renders the Army is feeding large 
bodies of troops in movement through 
danger zones where they may not linger, 
or light fires in their traveling kitchens on 
account of the sparks, or even gather in 
groups for fear of drawing the enemy’s 
fire. The Red Cross canteen service is 
now in operation throughout the front-line 
American trenches on the Lorraine sector. 
‘The men going up for relief from their rest 
billets stop on their way in the twilight for 
a draught of hot bouillon, or coffee, or 
chocolate, and pass on. Then the big 
marmites containing one hundred rations 
are loaded into the ambulances and de- 
livered to certain designated companies 
who are holding the first line. 

When there is to be a rush hour— that is, 
when large bodies of troops pass through by 
night— warning is sent by telephone to 
prepare for five hundred, a thousand, two 
thousand, five thousand men en route. 
Then indeed the cook begins to stoke his 
tove! For everything must be in absolute 
readiness and in sufficient quantities when 
that silent moving mass emerges out of 
the dark. 

Suddenly, in the blink of an eye, where 
an instant before the night was seemingly 
void to the horizon, they appear. They 
pass in single file, silent, swift, for there 
must be no clamor, no arrest or clotting of 
the line. Each one has his cup out, receives 
his drink, and is swallowed up in the gloom. 
What the canteener sees, the picture that 
is stamped with all the clearness, the in- 
tensity of a die upon his brain, is not the 
ong silent file of marching troops, but an 
t ndle SS Succession of hands. These dark flit- 
ting forms are the defenders of civilization, 
but to the canteener within his small are of 
light it seems like a vast night procession 
of hands. Big hands, little hands, fat hands, 
lean, energetic hands, delicate, fastidious 
hands, coarse, greedy hands, spendthrift 
hands, ascetic hands, thick, primitive, pas- 
ionate hands, philosophic hands, artistic 


hands—a Michelangelo world of hands! 


Reconstruction Work 


It is one of the advantages of the Red 
Cross that it isa supple emergency organi 
zation in comparison with the vast, slow- 
moving, tape-fettered mechanism of the 
Army, and can shift its weight swiftly, so 
to speak, from the civil to the military 
field without loss of energy, as the occasion 
demands 

This was at no time better exhibited than 
at the commencement of the present great 
offensive in March, 1918,when the Germans, 
with their much boasted battering-ram 
maneuver, thrust back the British Army 
and regained much of the devastated ter- 
ritory they had retreated from in March, 
1917. - exactly a year before. 

There have always been two opinions 
about the value of extensive reconstruction 
work in a devastated area so near the 
battle line that any sudden bulge in the 
salient, any sudden fluctuation of the line, 
means a flowing back of enemy forces over 
the reclaimed land. To put money and 
energy into such a hazardous enterprise 
seems from a materialistic or financial 
point of view a sheer waste. Why not wait 
until after the war, demands the solid con- 
servative citizen. And at first glance it 
would seem as if he had reason on his side 
Money is the sinews of war and to expend 
it on a long hazard might seem at this 
critical juncture a piece of foolishness al- 
most amounting to crime. 

But sometimes it chances that ascheme 
or a human relationship— that seems crazy, 
irrational, utterly untenable from the out- 
side reveals an inner concord that brings 
forth the very best fruits of suecess. There 
is some fine, intangible, spiritual coérdi- 
nation that has escaped the casual eye. In 
the famous swords of Toledo it was not 
the amount of solid steel, but the presence 
of that inner, invisible something called 
temper which rendered them such terrible 
fighting blades. 
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In this particular situation the enter- 
prise was worth while in spite of its un- 
stable, superficial aspects, on account of the 
deep abiding passion the French peasant 
has for his land. To uproot him from his 
native soil is as disastrous as to uproot 
an ancient tree. To violate his fields and 
destroy his crops are second only to the 
desecration of his womanhood. It out- 
rages the same profound and sacred in- 
stinct for life. It first stupefies, astounds, 
and then turns the peasant into a savage, 
smoldering devil, ready for any violent 
primitive reprisal. 

This primordial fixed instinct for the 
conservation of the life in the ground was 
revealed by a certain transaction that took 
place between a peasant and a purchasing 
agent of the American Expeditionary Forces 
It -became necessary to buy a strip of 
territory for the right of way of an Amer- 
ican railroad. The peasant owner asked 
the agent what seemed to the latter an 
exorbitant price, but necessity forced him 
to accept. The fact was the peasant had 
set this fantastic price simply in order to 
be rid of the persistent, nosing stranger 
The last thing he desired was to sell his 
beloved land, which had been in his family 
for untold generations. So he higgled and 
haggled over the terms and tried in every 
fashion to wriggle out of the hateful deal, 
but the agent held him relentlessly to hi 
word. The deeds were signed. 


The Peasant’s Wrath 


A few days later, preparatory to laying 
the tracks, surveyors began to trample 
down the tender sprouting green of the 
newly acquired field. The old peasant 
came out after them in a fury, like a savage 
bull pup after a tramp. 

“Get off that land!” he yelled, apo 
plectic with rage. ‘‘ Name of thousand sa 
cred pigs, can’t you see the crop is in 
Imbeciles! Sons of generations of she- 
camels—get out of there, I say!’’ 

And they got! They fled before his 
unintelligible wrath like leaves before the 
blast. The agent was called in. 

**T don’t know what's biting the old coot,”’ 
confessed one of the surveyors, The peas 
ant stood glowering, fingering his smock 
with his gnarled hands. 

**Look here,” growled the agent, puzzled 
and angry, “‘didn’t you sell me that parce 
of ground?” 

“Yes, but 

“Then it’s mine, isn’t it?” 

“Surely — but “os 

“All right. If it’s mine I’m going to do 
what | like with it—see?’’ The interpreter 
translated. 

“But — but,” burst forth the old peasant 
incredulous with horror, ‘“‘monsieur does 
not comprehend. The crops are in. I say 
the crops are in. Surely the monsieur wi 
wait until after harvest 2 

“Surely I won't!” broke in the agent 
“T bought the crops along with the ground, 
didn’t 1? They’re mine?” 

“But certainly! It is not that,” stam 
mered the peasant. “‘It is that the crop 
will be destroyed. You understand, mor 
sieur, they will be destroyed.”’ Then, seeing 
the agent still looked baffled, he suddenly 
cried violently: ‘“‘Pah! Comprends pa 
Nom de Dieu, he is a dirty imbecile too!” 

And the old fellow stamped away, tear 
of passion and despair for his despoiled 
field standing in his eyes. 

Conceive the grief and rage of this on 
peasant multiplied by a thousand, ten, 
twenty thousand, and one has an idea of 
the smoldering, passionate, sullen temper 
of the dispossessed peasants of Northern 
France. They did not reason or philoso 
phize over the situation. Simply, they 
wanted their ground to till. The horrible 
violation of the innocent land wrought a 
havoe within them; it turned their souls 
upside down. They were close to revolu- 
tion. To them the spirit of the springtime, 
the rebirth of the seasons, were forces to 
which they rendered obedience with the 
very inmost fibers of their beings. Thus, to 
reunite the peasant to his soil, to set him 
again plowing and planting, even within 
sound of the enemy’s guns— what did he 
care for those rotten pigs of guns, save when 
they squashed his smiling fields? — was to 
set his nature right side up and release him 
from dim but violent anarchies. This made 
the enterprise a sound proposition. And it 
is true that as the villages began to be 
restored and the land to yield little by 
little to the ministrations of these patient, 
persistent toilers the morale of all Northern 
France took a decided turn for the better. 
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OR years Western land colonization has been a 

national disgrace. Grafting land companies have 
picked the pockets of their buyers and left them to 
starve. The Government has sold land to home- 
steaders on better terms, but has thereupon aban- 
doned them to their fate. 


But here is a state that is making the dream of 
the settler come true. It is buying raw land and 
thoroughly improving it; selling ready-made farms 
to desirable settlers on easy terms; directing the 
colonists in the growing of crops, and helping them 
to find markets. 


Where is this paradise? Well, there’s an article in 
this week’s issue of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


that tells all about it. 


Also in this issue: 


Changing the Style in Steers 
The Terrible Pink Hun 
Making Fairs Fit the War 
The Livestock Tangle in France 
Substitutes for Sugar 


Buy it any way you choose —from a boy 
or a newsstand, or by subscription—and it’s 
a big lot for your money. 


“he COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


As good as wheat 


5 cents the Copy $1.00 the Year 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


398 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Numerous American societies became 
responsible for certain sections and villages. 
There was the Quaker Unit, the American 
Fund for French Wounded, the Smith 
Unit, the Secours d’Urgence; and behind 
all these, like a godfather, stood the Red 
Cross, assimilating their various efforts and 
giving aid to them all. 

Big warehouses were established at Nesle, 
Ham and Noyon—now all lost—and from 
these supply depots issued every conceiv- 
able kind of farming machinery, 
livestock and household furniture needed 
for starting the natives afresh. So close 
and tender was the friendly tie between 
the American workers and the peasants 
that the former were affectionately nick- 
named “‘the little fathers.” 

In addition to these separate relief or- 
ganizations there was an important move- 
ment to organize agricultural coéperative 
ocieties in the devastated region. Almost 
one hundred associations of this nature 
were already in existence. The French 
Government rented them American trac- 
tor plows, and the Red Cross bought them 
flocks of sheep and quantities of trees and 
eeds. The British had cultivated about 
twenty thousand hectares of grain and 
potatoes, and in every hamlet where the 
poilus were en repos they assisted the in- 
habitants to patch up the broken ruins and 
to till the despoiled fields. 


see ds, 


The March Drive 


Thus with the oncoming of the spring of 
1918 the havoe wrought by the Germans 
in 1917 was slowly being wiped out. The 
face of Nature mutilated, ghastly, was 
beginning again to smile. Poisoned wells 
had been cleaned, canals drained of filth, 
orchards replanted, the scarred and burned 
uplands tilled. Cows lowed in the rich mead- 


ows; slow-moving oxen with their plow- 
women could be seen silhouetted against 
oft horizon lines; chickens ruffled their 
feathers in the dust of the road; rabbits 
poked twitching noses from their hutche 

doves cooed from the housetops; gera 
niums glowed from the window sills. By 
the footpaths gleamed purple violets and 


t hose de} licate white clio ed buds whic h the 
French call “drops of milk’’; on the breeze 
was wafted thescent of cherry blos oms; and 
e landscape hung a fine shim- 
mering gossamer mist of living green. The 
battered and bruised body of Nature was 
not dead un¢ der the tender healing hand 
of the sir » peasants it had come alive. 
And be tter ths in that, the inhabitants had 
too. They brooded no longer. 
That was 


over the ent 


come alive 
They were tranquil, sober, sane. 
in mid-March. 

Then with the suddenness of lightning 
out of a clear sky came the bolt. A year 
from the time they had evacuated the 
region the Germans swept again in a delug- 
ing flood over the land. In three days they 
retook everything they had surrendered the 
year before. At the beginning the British 
Army presented an almost perpendicular 
line from north to south. It had recently 
taken over a section of the French Front to 
the south, and accordingly at that point 
it was somewhat strung out, like a piece of 
elastic stretched thin. In addition, where 
the British and French troops joined, they 
were not interwoven like the strongly 
linked fingers of two hands, but rather 
like the knuckles of two closed fists placed 
joint to joint. 

And it was at precisely this vulnerable 
point that the Germans brought to bear their 
formidable, massed, shoulder-to-shoulder 
battering-ram blow. Conceiving that north- 
and-south line of the British Army as the 
radius of a circle whose center was the weak 
where the French and English met, 
the German battering ram forced that 
radius ste idily west ward, so that the second 
day of attack, instead of lying due north 
, it had been pushed west to an 
angle of forty-five degrees. And the third 
day it lay eaaintly east and west! All the 
intervening angle had been recaptured by 
the Germans. It was exactly the same 
territory that had been ravaged before. 
The same old men and women, the same 
excited, terrified little children. There 
lacked only the strong middle-aged women 
and men whom the Germans had sent into 

lavery. 

And now, under that terrific pressure 
which constantly thrust the protecting wall 
of the British Army back and still farther 
back, began another hurried exodus, in 

; even more bitter and tragic 
ameliorated by an order- 
a humane control which 
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the other of necessity lacked. For all the 
various relief units joined together under 
the leadership of the Red Cross field com- 
mandant, a man who had gone through the 
horrors of the Belgian invasion and the 
Italian debacle. And he in turn was under 
the British Army. So now in the flash of 
an eye the civilian department of the Red 
Cross in the field transformed itself into a 
purely military machine for evacuating the 
population which had come under fire. 
American girls in camions collected the old, 
the sick, the babies, and drove them to the 
nearest railheads. 

“God in heaven, I can’t leave my rab- 
bits behind for those defiled brutes of 
boches!’’ moaned an old dame. 

“Take them along, grand’mére!” cried 
the young college girl who had had this 
village under her special care. ‘Chuck 
them in and hurry up!” 

So in went the rabbits, the geese, the 
babies, the feather beds, the copper pots 
and pans, the old man and the old woman 
into the camion; and the girl drove out of 
one end of the village just as the advance 
German patrol sent a patter of bullets into 
the other end. 

The Red Cross camions also were busy 
evacuating the population and their goods. 
And it was noticeable that even in this time 
of panic the same deep instinct for the 
conservation of the life of the land pre- 
vailed. Carefully the peasants made de- 
tours round the sprouting plats of green; 
softly they stepped between the vegetable 
rows. 

Let the barbarians destroy all this vivid 
life if they would. To the French peasants 
that soil was sacred. 

I asked Major Hunt, field commandant 
of the Red Cross, who organized the work 
of all the relief organizations during the 
crisis, What were his impressions of this, 
the third big flood of refugees he had seen. 

“From the human side,’” said he, ‘an 
evacuation is and aiways will be indescrib- 
able. This one was a vast lava flow of men, 
materials and animals. Every little coun- 
try lane, every high road was jammed wit! 
the endless lines of camions moving back 
the aviation camps, pulling out immense 
guns, salvaging military supplies of all 
sorts, and at the same time removing the 
civilians and their pathetic little posses- 
sions. The immense importance of the ag- 
ricultural work in the devastated district 
was symbolized by the presence of bat- 
teries of American tractor plows shuffling 
along in the midst of convoys of camions, 
and by the yokes of oxen or teams of horses 
pulling out plows, drills, cultivators, dish 
harrows, reapers and binders. Civilians 
came away in every conceivable vehicle, in 
wheelbarrows, in baby carriages, in little 
dogcarts, in farm wagons; but most of 
them came on foot, walking in the ditches 
beside the long lines of troops. Roads were 
as dusty as in midsummer. Every tree, 
every blade of grass by the wayside was 
white with the fine powder churned up by 
innumerable wheels and feet. They were 
spectral in the dusk.” 


The Great Retreat 


“The soldiers in their grim calmness and 
the refugees in their weak misery passed 
each other on the roads, the one group 
moving forward to stop the invaders, the 
other fleeing back to where they were 
shortly met by their new friends, men and 
women whom they had come. to love and 
trust, the American workers in the field. 
The fugitives carried as best they could 
their valuables, seeking safety; and the 
young strong men of their race, the soldiers, 
bearing heavy equipment, went quietly 
forward toward the maelstrom. It was like 
some medieval pageant, for both those 
coming and those going, the weak and the 
strong, the dazed and the keen, all bore 
spring flowers, yellow daffodils or pale 
anemones which they had gathered as they 
went along. 

“One saw brown Chinese coolies with 
their scanty possessions slung in odd sacks 
on their backs; whole regiments of Italian 
soldier laborers; vast swarms of Moroccans 
who had been working on the roads or in 
the villages; little doll-like Annamites who 
had driven camions and worked about the 
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camps; Portuguese; British troops of every 
conceivable description; the horizon-blue- 
clad soldiersZof France—infantry, artillery 
and cavalry. 

“On the third day of the attack the 
relief force from Arras was at Amiens. The 
relief staff from Ham, Nesle and Grecourt, 
with the Society of Friends, was at Mont- 
didier. A small stock of supplies hastily 
sent from Noyon was at Lassigny. Then 
Noyon itself came under the guns and was 
the scene of feverish activity. Here, as 
everywhere else, Americ an Red Cross pas- 
senger cars and motor trucks were evacuat- 
ing civilians and their goods under the 
general direction of the British officers and 
the French sous-préfet of the Department 
of the Oise. 

“Between the third and fourth days of 
the battle, Montdidier, Lassigny and Noyon 
had to be evacuated, and on the fifth day 
Amiens came within range of the guns and 
more than fifty thousand left the city and 
streamed out onto the roads. During the 
whole of the evacuation a motor-courier 
service kept every part of the organization 
in touch with the rest and preserved ab- 
solute unity of direction. 

“The American Red Cross during this 
time had chiefly served civilians, though 
more than one of its trucks, with mattresses 
placed at the bottom to prevent too much 
jolting, had gone back and forth again and 
again, hauling out wounded Tommies and 
wounded Americans. A portable kitchen, 
installed on the exact spot at Compiégne 
where Joan of Are was captured, provided 
tea, coffee and other refreshments to ten 
thousand soldiers and civilians daily. These 
Red Cross canteens were extended through 
out the district, and the total number of 
soldiers alone served a day reached an 
average of more than twenty thousand.” 


In and Going Strong 


**A Red Cross delegate at Niort supplied 
milk, at an hour’s notice, to four hundred 
people who had been without food for 
many hours. Another delegate announced 
the arrival of a convoy of five hundred and 
seventy-six at Castelnaudary. ‘Two hun- 
dred and fifty of these,’ said he, ‘are citizens 
of Péronne, who are all here together with 
the mayor. They tell me that New York 
City in America has been made marraine to 
Péronne, and the) y are all looking to me 
us a representative of the American Red 
Cross, and therefore of New York, 
as a proper godmother! It is the second 
time that they have been evacuated, and 
they are very anxious to remain together 
The town of Péronne was decorated some 
time ago for bravery and its citizens carried 
their emblem with them. The mayor, who 
insisted on following his people and re- 
maining with them, thanked the American 
Red Cross in my person for its willingness 
to help, and decorated me with the arms of 
Péronne! 

“The Red Cross stores at Ham, Nesle 
and Lassigny had been lavishly used for 
the benefit of the British and French troops. 
When the warehouses were finally given 
up there remained in them only a few 
heavy things such as stoves, which could 
not be carried off or used on the spot, and 
some small stocks of civilian clothes. In 
dollars and cents or in tons and pounds the 
Red Cross lost little in the evacuation, and 
it saved every man and woman of its per- 
sonnel and every vehicle belonging to its 
motor transport except one broken-down 
truck which it had to abandon at Mont- 
didier.”’ 

This is the briefest summary of the Red 
Cross activities at the beginning of the 
March offensive, when for a week nobody 
knew in the field just how the tide was 
going to swing. In that crisis the Red 
Cross came directly under the control of 
the British Army, acting, so to speak, as 
an extra regiment and performing purely 
military functions. The workers labored 
twenty-four hours a day under the in- 
cessant roar of the guns. 

I met one of these workers returning 
after a week at Compiégne. He was the 
ex-commissioner of Italy. He looked spent, 
gray with fatigue, and yet lighted up with 
a kind of triumph, a gayety which seems 
to be an attribute of those who serve in 
cyclone centers. 

“You're tired out,”’ said I. 

“Not on your life I’m not!”’ he retorted. 
“T’ve not slept for a week or changed my 
clothes, and I’m feeling fine. I’m only here 
to report, and I take the night train back 
to Compiégne. At last, at last America’s in 


this fight and going strong!” 


to act 
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—~and the Weed Chains 
In the Jool Box #/He time 


Another Nasty Skid —Another Smashed-up Car— 
Another Call for the Ambulance. 
Will Motorists never learn to take warning from the experiences 
of others? 
A chainless car on a slippery pavement is an uncertain car. | 
You know this as well as we do, and are expected to be prepared. 


Being prepared doesn’t merely mean carrying tire chains in yout 
tool box—what earthly good can they do there? 


When It’s Wet or Slippery 
‘aa Tire Chains Belong On the Tires 


You shouldn’t hesitate a moment in hauling them out of the tool 
box at the first drop of rain. Use Precaution as well as Caution. 


You are to blame if your car skids. You are responsible if it swings Into a pedestrian 








For Safety’s Sake Put Chains on your Tires 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


Ke. 4 y The Complete Chain Line —All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes— From Plumbers 
ie | ed Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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Chaining 
the Giant 


HEN you create a force that hurls 

twelve hundred tons of train over the 
rails at a mile a minute, you must also 
create the means for its repression. 





id With every great power man discovers, 
he must also discover the chains that make 






it safe. 










So, for half a century, Billings & Spencer 
have again and again come forward with 
forgings of previously unknown strength 







and accuracy, making possible many a 
great human achievement such as the elec- 
trical industry, whose colossal powers would 
otherwise have been beyond man’s control. 













This proud record, extending from the 
days of the Civil War, has caused the Triangle 
B forgings of Billings & Spencer to become 
the very bones of the steel skeleton of 








industry. 






Wherever Triangle B stands—on the 
crank shaft of an armored car—on a great 
drop hammer—on a hand tool—onan anchor 
chain—it says ‘‘Rely on me. I am made 
I shall not fail.’’ 









as well as I can be made. 










The 
Billings & Spencer Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


“The First Commercial Drop Forging Plant in America’’ 





Hand Tools—Forgings—Drop Hammers 
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THE FIRE FLINGERS 


“T’ve been trying to tell you, sir. We 
haven’t money enough in the bank to pay 
off the men Saturday. Neither here nor in 
Chicago. In either bank account, sir. Then 
there’s that call loan; that has to be paid.” 

“Make some collections.” 

“T have already collected very close, 


sir 
9” 


“This business is solvent, isn’t it? 

The secretary smiled deprecatingly. 

“Tt was, the first of the month. Cer- 
tainly! But our bank balance has fallen off 
since then.”’ 

“What is our bank balance?” 

“Our balance at the First National in 
Chicago is under a hundred and fifty. At 
the bank here it’s only thirty-odd.” 

Richard's grayish-brown eyes seemed to 
narrow as the subject took hold upon his 
attention. 

“T forgot what balance we ought to 
carry.” 

“Two weeks ago our First National bal- 
ance - 

Richard interrupted him. 

‘*Never mind that now! Can you get in 
enough money to-day to take me to Wash- 
ington? I’ll need a hundred dollars.” 

‘Il don’t think so,”’ said Stoll. ‘‘Our 
finances sy 

“IT know. We're poor and need money. 
I’ve never known the time when I didn’t 
need money, Stoll.”” He walked to the 
window. ‘‘Have you?” he asked. ‘‘ Have 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘When, Stoll?” 

“Two weeks ago our Chicago balance 
was sixty-odd thousand.” 

Richard wheeled, his interest of a sudden 
completely engaged 

“What!” he cried. He walked toward 
Stoll. “Say that again!” 

“‘Sixty-odd thousand dollars,’’ repeated 
Stoll. 

‘What has become of it?” 

“You drew it out, sir.”’ 

“" Gar: 

“Tf you would try and remember 

“T drew out sixty thousand dollars? In 
cash?” 

‘*More than that.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you say so?’ 

“I’ve been trying to, sir, all the morning. 
And you had over fifty-five thousand in 
your private account.” 

“Fifty-five thousand dollars in my pri- 
vate account? And I drew that out too?” 

“ All but eighty-seven dollars.” 

Richard remembered the words of Mag- 
gie Driver. He was to have joined her with 
money enough to last them the rest of their 
lives, she had said. All he could beg, bor- 
row or steal, she had said. 

“When did I draw out the sixty-odd 
thousand dollars from our business ac- 
count?” he asked after a pause. 

“The Saturday before you were hurt.” 

‘“Was it my money?” 

“Certainly! You're the owner of the 
business.”’ 

“When did I draw from my private 
account?”’ 

“The same day. Besides that, you had 
sold some stock, and an option on some 
timberland, and I don’t know how much 
else, without banking the money. Anyhow, 
I can’t trace it.” 

“Over one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars in cash!” 

“Over two hundred thousand, counting 
the money you didn’t bank.” 

“Enough to fill a trunk!” 

“Only a smali parcel, sir. All in very 
large bills. I telephoned in and inquired. 
You see, I didn’t know how badly you were 
hurt. You must have wanted it to put 
through some cash deal or other, but I 
can’t find any papers telling what.”’ 

Richard walked thoughtfully to his desk, 
where he stood for a moment pondering. 

“Are you sure I had it, Stoll?” 
“Oh, you had it!” 

“Had I been—drinking?”’ 

‘‘Not enough to make you— heavy.’ 

“Two hundred thousand dollars in cash! 
I can’t believe it, Stoll! What would a man 
buy requiring that amount in cash, where a 
certified check wouldn’t answer?” 
“What else would you want it for?’ 
‘“We must find out what I did with that 
money!” 

He began hurriedly looking through the 
various compartments of the desk, forget- 
ting that he had just examined their con- 
tents. 


’ 


’ 


(Continued from Page 17 


“Did you try the safe?” 

“| looked, and it isn’t in the safe. Maybe 
you hid it.” 

“That’s it! I hid it.” 

“Or you may have sent it to another 
city.” 

**T must have done so.” 

“T might call and inquire at the express 
office whether you sent off any package.”’ 

“A good idea! And I'll look here.” 

Richard crossed and began searching the 
drawers of the table. 

“I’ve been through those drawers, sir.” 

**Where else could I have put it?”’ 

“T suggest that if you would try and re- 
member ‘i 

“| would if I could, Stoll.” 

“T suggest that if you would sit down 
quietly and try and think, it might come 
to you.” 

“Thinking about money is distasteful to 
me,”’ said Richard, seating himself at his 
desk. 

He could not, of course, hope to remem- 
ber what he never knew, but he might try 
to imagine Olwell’s actions. Where would 
Olwell have concealed a package containing 
two hundred thousand dollars in currency? 

He began with Monday morning when he 
first saw the man. Olwell must have had 
the money with him then. And he must 
have had the money with him when he dis- 
charged them; or if not with him he had it 
where he could lay his hands upon it. The 
same was true of Monday night. When 
Olwell entered his house he must have had 
the money with him or near him. 

He tried to think back to what Maggie 
Driver had said. He only remembered that 
she}had spoken of a sum of money, that 
she thought it was a large sum, that she 
had not seen it. 

Olwell had come down from upstairs 
with topcoat, hat and grip, ready to leave; 
it was plain that he would not have left 
a sum of money behind him upstairs. He 
had not placed it in his grip—Richard 
had twice been through it and knew its con- 
tents to the last toothbrush. He had not 
placed it in his overcoat pocket— Richard 
had searched every pocket carefully before 
allowing Chris to wear it. He had not 
placed it in his hat— Richard had examined 
it for marks of identification, and besides 
there was no room. Neither had he placed 
it in a pocket of his suit—the first thing 
Richard had done was to examine these 
pockets for papers and articles of value. 

But if not here, then where? 

One possibility was Maggie Driver. Ol- 
well might have given her the money to 
care for. Richard smiled at the thought. 
He did not need to assure himself that 
Olwell never would have left two hundred 
thousand dollars in cash with Miss Driver. 
Besides, Maggie’s own words indicated that 
he had not. She had stormed at Richard, 
thinking him Olwell, because he had not 
brought the money. And she had remained 
in town-—-he had seen her Tuesday after- 
noon. She would not have remained in 
town five minutes with one per cent of two 
hundred thousand dollars in cash. 

The only other possibility was the dining 
room at the house. 

“IT must have hidden it at the house, 
Stoll. I'll run out and look. I think under 
the circumstances it might be wiser not to 
speak of the loss. The amount is too large.’ 

“T agree with you, sir. Not even to the 
police!” 

xvi 
” OU look like another man with your 
beard off; but I’m still calling you 
Dick.” 

The cat can afford to be jovial when the 
mouse has nothing to say. 

“T hope we haven't interrupted you.” 

Chief of Police Burly and Sergeant 
Powers, standing inside the softly closed 
door, awaited Richard Hatton’s pleasure. 

“Chief of Police Burly, sir, and Sergeant 
Powers,” explained Stoll. 

Richard pressed his hand to his forehead. 
He had forgotten the police. 

“‘T was expecting you— but later. Later.” 

“That’s what the old man remarked 
when Death rapped on the window. But 
he knew he’d come.” 

The chief of police laughed — or rather, he 
made a ghastly chuckling noise down in his 
throat intended to pass for laughter. 

“You’ve changed your mind! I didn’t 


believe it possible! 
“T had to, Dick.” 
“And I thought you had me tagged!” 


“We'd like to see you alone,” said Burly, 
glancing significantly at Stoll. 

The moment Stoll was out of the room 
the chief, still chuckling, took a bill fron 
his pocket. 

“Can you change a fifty, Dick?” 

“No.” 

“T wish you'd look and see,” said Burly 

Richard mechanically pulled some change 
from his pocket. 

** Look in your pocketbook.” 

Hesitating for the briefest moment, Rict 
ard took Olwell’s bill book from his insice 
coat pocket and opened it. 

“Empty,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” 

**Look for yourself!" 

Burly did not take the proffered pocket 
book; neither did he explain his purpose i: 
asking to see it 

** How much did you think I had?” asked 
Richard after a moment. ‘ You don’t think 
I'd try to hold out anything on you, dé 
you?” 

Burly seemed increasingly amused 

“We'll take that up later. You see, we’ vi 
learned a good deal about the man who wa 
killed.’ 

“We even know where his clothes came 
from!" said Powers. 

“T’ve learned something, too!”’ cried 
Richard fiercely. ‘*He was a thief and a 
scoundrel! He deserved all he got—and a 
good deal more!” 

**T suppose you know what we want.” 

“Yes!” Richard extended his hands. 
“Put them on!” 

“Handcuffs? No, Dick.’ 

Richard crossed the room for his hat and 
coat, which he donned. 

“I’m ready!”’ he announced, And when 
Burly remained where he was: “I say i'm 
ready.” 

As Richard, wearing his hat and ccat, 
awaited the convenience of the officers, the 
door again opened and Chris came into the 
room. When he saw the officers he precipi 
tately withdrew. 

“That man was scared. Who was he?’ 

‘Foreman of the job room,” reluc tantly 
replied Richard 

“A new man?” 

“Not especially.” 

“I’ve seen him before, somewhere.” 

“He's the man we picked up at Ol well’ 
house the other night,”’ explained Powers. 

“That's where it was! He looked scared, 
and yet I knew I had him classified as 
respectable. That’s why I couldn’t place 
him. My memory is all for criminals.” 

Richard turned and faced Burly like an 
animal at bay. 


“l’ve already told you— if you've come 


for me—I'm here, But you can’t play with 
me!” 

Burly looked at him curiously. 

“I’ve got a few questions I want to put 
to you, Dick. First, I want you to look 
over this statement that Powers has pre 
pared, following your statement to him the 
night of the homicide.””, He gave Richard a 
paper. “ Read it carefully.” 

“Oh, I can’t read it!” 

“Read it!”’ commanded Burly peremp 
torily. 

Richard took the paper to the window, 
as if for a better light, where he looked it 
over nervously. 

‘Are those the exact fact 
officer. » 

Yes.” 

‘All the details are exactly as stated 
thut paper 4 

Richard again glanced nervously at the 
paper 

“Yes,” he said 


You'll be willing to make oat} 


* asked the 


that 
“Veg.” 
surly nodded to Powers as if confirm 
ingly 
“Give me the paper, Dick. 
tichard handed him the paper and stood 
expectantly waiting 
“Why don’t you take me?” 
jut Burly only chuckled down in hi 
throat as if still amused 
“Why don’t you take me? 
Richard. 
Burly looked at him without replying 
“Take me! I’m only a human being!” 
“You have a wife.” 
/ “Oh!” cried Richard 
The satirical reference, as he thought, to 
Mrs. Olwell caused him to strike out blind] 
against the instruments that tortured him 


” 


repeated 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘I think I s You're keeping me here 
0 as to onuibent Mrs. Olwell with a man 
with blood on his hands. That gentle lady, 
returning from a kindly errand for her 


husband—as she thinks! As she thinks!” 
‘Don’t lose your head, Dick,” cautioned 
surly. 
“But you're wrong! There’s no blood on 
my hands!” 


“Never mind about that now.” 

It’s monstrous! I'll not have it! She 
hall not be made to suffer that unspeak- 
ab le Ss hock - 

“Cut out the tragedy , Dick! 
with an abrupt change of tone. 
have you done with the money?” 


Richard to his 


* said Burly 
“What 


The question brought 


eT t 
“I never had the money,” he replied 
+] 
quieuy. 
“No fairy stories, Dick! Give it to me 
traight. You see, | know.” 


Winifred Olwell chose this moment for 
her return to her husband’s office, as she 
called it. She knocked upon the door, and 
then without waiting for a reply opened it. 

“IT never had the money,” Richard wa 
repeating 

Had the police officers been strangers 
Winifred would have been startled at find 
ing them in Richard’s company. But Chief 
of Police Burly to her was only her Cousin 
Benjamin, whose collection of finger prints 
she was classifying 

“T found it!” she cried to Richard, 
a friendly nod to the officers. 

Richard automatically removed his hat, 
buts stood s ilent 

‘Don’t you care 

“Have Stoll put it in the safe for you 
until you can see a lawyer.” 

“In the safe!” 

“Or take it to the bank.” 

“Why,” cried Winifred, ‘it’s at Cutler's, 
and you're to call and make sure you like it, 
if you wish to, before they deliver it. It's 
adjustable in every direction, and has a 
very pleasing pedestal and shade.” 

“Oh! The stand lamp.” 

“What did you think I had found, Dick?” 

“A package of papers,”’ replied Richard 

} 


after 


9 


lamely 

Burly turned upon him in his best 
quisitorial mannet 

‘You did, did you? That’s how you 
never had them, t? Hid them, did y« 
And you thought Winnie had found them 
without knowing!” 

Richard sl rugged his shoulders. 

**It seems she hadn't.” 


The reference to a package of papers that 
had been lost and that they had thought 

e had found awakened in Winifred’s mind 
the recollection that she had in fact brought 
down a package of papers for Richard. 
These had been delivered at the house by 
a boy after his leaving. As she was intend- 
ing to see Richard at eleven o'clock she 
had accepted the package and promised 
the messenger to deliver it. 

“forgot!” she cried. ‘A package about 
this wide and this long?” 

She indicated a package about the size of 
a bill book. 

You did find them!” 
She crossed to the table, 


cried Richard. 


where she 


} opened her hand bag. 


‘A funny thing! About an hour and a 
half ago a boy came to the door with a 
package for Mr. Olwell. I told him I'd see 
that Mr. Olwell got it. So he left it. And 
I put it in my hand bag. Are these the 
papers?” 

Richard went to his desk 
call button, 

‘Have Stoll take care of them!” 

“Aren't you going to see if any are miss- 
asked, when Richard did not 


and pressed a 


ng?” she 


tuke the package 


“Not now! Not here!” 
“Oh! They're secret papers! 
By this time Stoll had replied to the 
i’ut these pape rs in the safe, Stoll. The y 
are for Mrs. Olwell 


Stoll started to cross the room to where 
Winifred was fingering the package. But 
Burly interposed 

**Let me have the papers, Winnie.” 

Winifred by now was conscious of the 
tension between the officers and Richard. 

‘No; they belong to my husband,” she 
sai id, holding them behind her 

I'd like to see those papers just the 
same,’ said the chief of police. 

‘Put them in the safe!” 
Richard 

Winifred gave Stoll the 
started with it for the door. 


commanded 


package, who 


_ 
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“Put the as Mr. 
Olwe ll directs. 

‘Stay where you are!” cried Burly. And 
as Stoll stopped: “You'd better not wait, 
Winnie.” 

“Oh, is that it?” 

His remark that she had better not wait 
had sounded like a menace. 

“T interrupted you, didn’t 1?” she said. 
“You were saying something to Dick when 
I came in—something serious? Something 
about this pac kage? _ 

“Not at all.”’ 

““What was it you were saying to Dick?” 

“T haven't said it yet,” replied Burly 
significantly. 

“Then I'll stay and hear it!” 

When he saw that she intended to stay 
Richard added his request to that of Burly. 
The misery in his tones did not escape her. 

m wish you wouldn’t stay,” he ple vaded. 

*“Do you know what he’s going to sa 
“Yes,” 
“Is it- charging you with something 

“ “4 fie 

‘Is the charge—true? 

“He will say it is.” 

“Do I know what it 
min?” 

“You do not,” replied Burly. 

“Then I'll stay!” 

The chief of police made no move to 
explain his innuendoes, but remained wait- 
ing for her to go. 

*“Why don’t you say it to him? 

“You're his wife.” 

“Exactly why I ought to be told!” 

“You may go. The others will stay. 

“The stupidity of some of you policemen 
sometimes makes me very angry, Benja- 
min!” 

A slow flush spread over Burly’s face. 
W at last he spoke, his voice was harder 
and his words less calculated to avoid of- 
fense. 

‘Just for that I’m going to tell you.” He 
turned upon Richard. “I'll have to hand 
it to you, Dick. You're one foxy little 
cousin!”’ And then to Winifred: ‘‘I’ll let 
Dick do the explaining.” 

Burly again smiled at Dick, but the 
smile could not have been called a friendly 
smile. It was almost a baring of his teeth. 
And there was no humorous chuckle to 
accompany it. 

“I want you to explain to your wife why 
yousold seventy or eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of stocks and bonds in Chicago last 
week, and cashed the check without bank- 
ing it. And why on top of that you bor- 
rowed five thousand in Chicago and seven 
thousand more here on demand notes, and 
took away the cash. Then I want you to 
explain why you drew out practically your 
entire private Chicago account, in cash, and 
practically the entire Olwell Press Chicago 
account, also in cash, amounting to more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Allin ten-thousand-dollar bills! And 
ill on the same day! Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash!” 

“Money!” said 
ously. 

“And I want you to explain to your wife 
why you bought a ticket to Los Angeles for 
the nine-thirty Limited, Monday night's 
train, without saying anything to her about 
it. And why Miss M: aggie Driver bought 
anothe r for the same train. 

‘Go on!” said Richard. ‘Tell her the 
rest! Tell her why | didn’t go!” 

“You didn’t go because you got cracked 
on the bean by a burglar.” 

“Tell her why you arrested me!” 

“I haven't arrested you. How can I? 
You h raven’t broken any laws, have you? I 
haven't anything on you. The money was 
tec rhnic ally yours.” 

*Then— you haven't found it out!” 

“Found what out?” asked Burly. 

“‘No matter!” 

Richard thre ~w his hat to the ceiling, 
caught it, stepped over to the wall with it, 
replaced it on its hook. He removed his 
topcoat also and hung it up. 

“No matter!” he repeated exultantly. “I 
was right. You still have me tagged. And 
you didn’t change your mind because you 
had to, as you stated, for you haven’t yet 
changed it. I have only one question to 
ask: Why are you here?” 

Burly looked reproachfully at Winifred. 

**To protect my cousin’s financial inter- 
ests.” 

He continued sorrowfully, in hurt tones. 

“I wanted you to know that I was on to 
your game. If it hadn’t been for that bur- 
glar you would be in California this minute, 
money and all, and Winnie could have 
whistled for her share of the kale.” 


papers in the safe, 


” 





is, Cousin Benja- 


” 


” 


Winifred contemptu- 
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“IT don’t believe a word you've said,” 
remarked Winifred. ‘‘Money and all? 
What money?” 

“The money in that package. That 
package contains two hundred thousand 
dollars in cash.” 

** Does it, Dick?’”’ 

“Ta. 

“Open it for her,” said Burly. 
pac kage and show the lady.’ 

“Shall [?” asked Stoll of Richard. 

“Open it, Stoll.” 

Stoll smiled mysteriously and proceeded 
to untie the string of the package. He 
knew what was in the package, for he him- 
self had wrapped it up and dispatched it to 
the house that morning. He had known all 
along that this was his own package. Just 
as well, however, not to tell people all one 
knows! Richard and he had decided to 
keep the loss of the money secret. Burly 
had somehow heard about it. This would 
be a good lesson to him. Perhaps he would 
not be so eager now to follow up the search. 

He therefore took his time about every- 
thing he did. The knots refused to be 
loosened; his fingers were clumsy; the 
papers in the package were fragile and he 
had to see that nothing was broken. 

“Oh, take a knife! Cut the string!” 
cried Burly. ‘‘Open it up!” 

“Better cut the string, Stoll,” said 
Richard, who was not in this secret. 

Stoll after some difficulty with his 
pockets succeeded in finding his knife, and 
after further difficulty with the blades suc- 
ceeded in opening it. And after he had 

dielayed as long as he could he suddenly cut 
the string and laid open the contents of the 
package in dramatic revelation. 

The contents proved to consist of an 
ordinary sheaf of canceled bank checks. 

Is that your money?” asked Winifred. 

““Canceled checks!” 

“The ones I sent out to the house this 
morning, sir,”” explained Stoll. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars in 
eash!”’ cried Winifred. “Ticket to Los 
Ange les!” 

She turned and went to the door, her 
contempt beyond her powers of expression. 

“Don’t forget to look at that lamp, 
Dick!’ She was standing with her hand on 
the knob. ‘‘And I think you might offer to 
see me into the car.” 

“If the police will permit,” said Richard. 

He crossed to the door, deferentially 
opened it for her and followed her out to the 
street, where he handed her into the car 
and watched her as she drove away. Had 
his victory over Burly been less unexpected 
and less complete he perhaps wouid not 
have acted quite in this manner. 

For he was not blind to the flush of 
pleasure in her cheeks as she waved him 
good-by. 


“Open the 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


WHO’S WHO=-AND 
WHY 


(Concluded from Page 45) 


A. Curtis Roth 


them home like crying babies and made 
them regret that they had ever invited 
him to play with them. 

For it was Mr. Roth who defied German 
officers to send British prisoners of war 
noncombatants—to common jails. It was 
he who forced them to allow the British 
merchants, traveling men and tourists un- 
fortunately in Germany when war was de- 
clared, to live in a hotel. And it was he{who 
compelled the German officers to provide 
King George’s interned subjects with roast 
peef as regularly as the church bells tolled 
on Sunday morning. 

Mr. Roth saw that the injured captives 
from the Flanders front received food and 
medical attention, and he rallied the women 
of Saxony to nurse them. 

Then he came back to America when 
handed his passports by the Foreign Office, 
and left such a lovable memory that one 
charming Saxon girl he left behind him de- 
termined to become Mrs. Roth and inci- 
dentally became an American citizen in ten 
minutes via the marriage route. 

Mr. Roth was born in North Philadelphia 
and educated in the public schools of this 
country and Europe. He was appointed a 
vice consul to Germany seven years ago. 
He is now spending all his time in literary 
work, and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
has given to the people of the world the 
best product of his brain. 
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A Gage Puts Skill 


into an Untrained Hand 


England has learned the value of the limit gage in 
her war activities. Before 1914 she was not a pro- 
ducer of machine parts in great volume, at great 
speed, with great accuracy. She is today, through 
experience in making war supplies. When the 
armies are disbanded, we shall find our greatest 
ally of today transformed into our greatest indus- 
trial rival. 


The war is also teaching America how to meet the 
shortage of labor. It must be done by using labor- 
saving machinery to the limit. How shall we build 
the machines—in great volume, with accuracy, 
with speed? The answer to this is ‘‘by standardi- 
zation.”” Parts must be made with the proper pre- 
cision that insures quick, easy assemb/ing. The prod- 
ucts of Shops One, Two, Three, and Four must be 
accurately made that all may be assembled with 
rapidity and facility in Shop Five —or ina shop a 


GREENFIELD 


w Ther ) 
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thousand miles away. We must make parts that 
will all go together the frst time. 

GVO Limit Gages will solve the difficulties of 
assembling while they reduce its cost. Even an 
untrained hand can gage the product of an auto 
matic machine as fast as made, the output running 
accurate to size. Absolute accuracy is impossible. 
It is unnecessary. ‘Therefore we must determine 
and apply the ‘‘tolerance’’ 
sions that will meet requirements. 


or variation of dimen 


GYD Limit Gages apply this tolerance automati 
cally, rigidly, and uniformly. ‘They put skill into 
the hands of the novice. ‘They stop guessing. They 
prevent the making of wrong sizes. ‘They prevent 
the scrapping of profits. Their use means a bigger, 
better day’s work. They will give America volume 
production, with speed and accuracy now and after 


we have won the war. 


TAP AND DIE CORPORATION, Greenfield, Massachusetts, lJ. S. A. 
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Where Better Production Starts 


Proven ability is the basis upon which discerning 
power users select their operating equipment, just 
as it is the basis in the selection of men. 


With these concerns, better production begins with 
the selection of motor equipment which will set the 
for machine and man ethciency, equipment that 


Dace 
iy 
vill insure a full day’s output—every working day. 


\ 


Twenty-one years of dependable service in a wide 
field of manufacturing endeavor bespeaks the proven 
ibility of Robbins & Myers Motors to keep pro 
cluct mm at peak eth weney, 


Lhe Robbin res \i vers line includes motors for 


cy ) purpose, from 1-+0 to 30) horsepower—a mo 
to for the one-man shop, or a complete moto! 
equipment for th rreat manutfas turing plant. 


Robbins 
Motors 


Also, manufacturers of the better electrically-driven 
devices equip their product with R&M Motors 
to match their own high quality standards. 


An R&M Motor on a vacuum cleaner or washing 
machine for the home, coffee grinder or food chop- 
per for the’store, addressing or mailing machine 
for the office, isa sure sign of value throughout, and 
a safe guide in buying... 


Robbins & Myers Motors insure better production 
to power users, dependable operation to electrical- 
device manufacturers, and increased sales to motor 
dealers. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springtield, Ohio 
kor Twenty-one Years AMlake» / Ouality Fan ind Motors 


Branches 1 All P pal Cit 
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Choose a “Barrett Roof” 
and you'll always 
choose the Best— 


Let us tell you briefly of the ad- 
vantages and economies of the 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings. 


hese are made in four different 
ttyles to meet the most exacting require 
ments of a// steep-roofed buildings, 
including Hlouses, Bungalows, Garages, 
Factories, Warehouses, and Farm-Build- 
ings of all kinds. 


We call this line ‘*The Big Four.” 


It includes Slate-Surfaced Roofing in rolls 
and shingles, in beautiful soft tones of red 
or green, as well as the very best quality 
of “rubber” roofing, in rolls. 


The cost of each kind, per square, is low, 
and all styles are economical to apply. 


These roofings are all backed by The 
Barrett Company’s record of A7gh gua/ity, 
acquired from = sixty years of successful 


roof-making. 


Wherever roofing is used the name 
“BARRETT” stands for quality in the 
goods and fair treatment to the customer. 


No matter what kind of a steep-roofed 
building you want to cover there is a 
Barrett Everlastic Roofing that will fit 
your needs. 


Send for Free Booklet 


In the panel at the right we give a 
few details about each of these 
roofings. Read about them. ‘Then 
write us for free illustrated booklet 
covering all these lines. 


New York I 
The Bavrell Company — | 














Facts about “The Big Four” 


-verlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


Phe most widely used of | our 
! & t hu 
the mis of Du S all 
the w d. ‘Tougt e, Wate 
proof, and | \. L-verlastic Multi-Shingles 
easy and e¢ m lay as! 
ee tok. oiiiade Ny 
ind ceme packed in each roll , 


a ee ‘ | 
Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 














Rooting 
ind artistic when laid. Slate M 
Mad 
1 ! ! naterla as hy 
Lubbe Rooting with a 
vearing -surtace f 
n ite particie eithe | 1 
Makes a fire- ; 
| urable { 
p B t. J ( 
kK ( Nine Nashy | 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 
\W \ | N. 5B H 

















USE 
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WHY NOT NOW ? 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 











